






















































FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1874. 


HE name and fame of Joseph 

Priestley are well nigh forgotten. 
One of the most conspicuous cele- 
brities of the latter half of the last 
century,his once brilliant reputation 
has nearly faded away in the latter 
half of this. In the annals of 
science the discoverer of oxygen 
must always occupy a distinguished 
place, though the claim made for 
him by some Americans to be 
esteemed the father of chemistry 
may be disputed. Within the limits 
of the theological sect, which he 
championed against all comers with 
quenchless enthusiasm, the name of 
Priestley is no doubt still held in 
honour, as an ornament, if not now 
a defence. But for the general 
public, which is neither scientific hor 
Unitarian, Priestley’s name is so far 
from being a household word, that 
probably the majority of those who 
heard that a statue of him had been 
unveiled at Birmingham the other 
day, had to gain from Professor 
Huxley’s inaugural lecture their 
first definite information as to the 
man’s title to this distinction. 
Friend of Benjamin Franklin, op- 
ponent of John Wesley, first the 
acquaintance and later the antago- 
nist of Edmund Burke, in his life- 
time he enjoyed a notoriety inferior 
to neither of the illustrious trio ; but, 
unlike them, Priestley’s name, in 
the third generation after his death, 
calls up no familiar associations. 
The most various and voluminous, 
according to the Edinburgh Review, 
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DR. PRIESTLEY. 


of all English writers, not one of 
his hundred works is now sought 
for outside his own denomination. 
There must have been among the 
crowd of artisans and other inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham who thronged 
to witness the ceremony in his 
honour, a few sons and a good many 
grandsons of members of that fu- 
rious mob which, eighty-three years 
before, burnt down his chapel, pil- 
laged his house, and would have 
torn the worthy doctor himself to 
pieces if timely flight had not 
saved him; but we suspect that the 
perpetrators of this fiery exploit 
preserved a judicious silence as to 
their share in it, in their cooler old 
age, and left their descendants to 


‘learn, like the rest of the public, 


from the lips of their distinguished 
visitor, the reasons why their fore- 
fathers hated and hunted the guile- 
less philosopher from the town. Not 
that the tradition of the Priestley 
riots has entirely died out of 
memory. By confession of the 
Mayor of Birmingham, Priestley 
owes his marble statue as much to 
this shameful persecution as to his 
literary and philosophic achieve- 
ments. His panegyrist laboured, 
not without success, to prove that 
the man deserved the marble; but 
it is clear that his deserts alone 
might have failed to raise him on 
to the pedestal, had not a feeling of 
remorse haunted the civic memory 
of Birmingham. Their fathers 


burnt out the prophet of civil and 
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religious liberty, and the children 
erect a statue to him by way of 
atonement. Professor Huxley’s 
masterly oration glided lightly and 
delicately over this bit of local 
history, avoiding with much tact 
too offensive an exposure of the 
bigotry and stupidity of the ances- 
tors of hisaudience. This reticence, 
however, must have awakened in 
some minds the desire of knowing 
more about the occasions of that 
strange outburst of popular fury, 
and the character of its victim ; and, 
as the limit of time necessarily con- 
fined Professor Huxley’s address to 
a brief outline of the subject of his 
eulogy, we venture to lay before the 
reader additional gleanings from our 
study of Priestley’s and contem- 
porary writings. 

Joseph Priestley was born near 
Leeds, in 1733, anddied at Northum- 
berland, in Pennsylvania, in 1804. 
His three score and eleven years of 
mortal life, with the single excep- 
tion of that ebullition of popular 
rage at Birmingham, are devoid of 
any features of marked interest 
outside the range of his literary 
and philosophic activity. Priestley 
lived in and for the logical develop- 
ment of his own mental germs. By 
hereditary descent pious, a Calvin- 
ist, and a Dissenter, he maintained 
his piety, exchanged his Calvinistic 
creed first for Arianism, then for 
Unitarianism, and deepened his dis- 
sent into ardent anti-State-Church- 
ism, and, at last, into pronounced 
Republicanism. Springing from a 
respectable middle-class family, able 
to give him the best educa- 
tion then accessible to persons of 
their proscribed opinions, of weak 
health, intellectual tastes, and reli- 
gious proclivity, he naturally em- 
braced the career of a dissenting 
minister. He filled a pulpit succes- 
sively in Suffolk, Cheshire, Birming- 
ham, and London, these pastoral 
charges being varied by periods of 
tutorship, and several years during 
which he was librarian to a noble- 
man. 
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From the first he was a dili- 
gent student, his attainments co- 
vering an extensive range, rather 
than attemptinga thorough mastery 
of subjects. He left his college 
with some knowledge of the French, 
Italian, and German languages, also 
of Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, be- 
sides the classics and Hebrew. 
Every day while at the academy, 
and for some time after leaving it, 
he read ten folio pages of a Greek 
author, and usually a Greek play 
every week besides. Yet he was 
not especially addicted to languages. 
Theology, both by his profession 
and preference, claimed the first 
place in his studies, and philosophy 
wasitsfavouritehandmaid. General 
literature was by no means ne- 
glected. Indeed, few mencould have 
exceeded Priestley in the amount 
of his reading, the variety of his 
studies, and the ease with which he 
attained a respectable eminence in 
each. Before his collegiate course 
was over, he had entered upon 
authorship, and from that time on- 
ward his practice was to make the 
public the confidant and inheritor 
of all his intellectual acquisitions. 

Whatever the subject he studied, 
he formed his opinions—decided 
opinions—with great facility ; and 
it must be allowed, too, that, in 
numerous instances, a happy in- 
stinct impelled him to seize at once 
upon right views of things, views 
often far inadvance of his generation, 
and which brought upon him a flood 
of angry opposition, but have been 
now for a long time admitted to be 
sound by the general judgment. 
His opinions once formed, the next 
step was to print them. As Hop- 
o’-my-Thumb, in the child’s tale, 
marked his way through the wood 
by dropping crumbs of bread as he 
went along, so Priestley marked his 
track through life by the books, 
tracts, pamphlets, sermons, and 
philosophical papers which he issued 
from the press in a continuous 
stream. - He was an irrepressible 
controversialist, throwing down the 
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gauntlet to all the world, and fre- 
quently challenging by name those 
whom he deemed worthy of his 
steel; and ifany declined the contest, 
he seemed hardly able to think it 
could be from any motive but sense 
of weakness. Thus, he politely 
dragged his literary coat-tails before 
Gibbon, but failed to allure the 
wary historian into the lists. Love 
of controversy in Priestley was 
a form of his love of truth, for, 
though he generally had, or thought 
that he had, the good fortune to be 
on the right side, he fought in ut- 
most candour, firmly believing that 
truth would be made evident by the 
ordeal of battle, and honestly pre- 
pared to yield if unmistakeably 
worsted, Authorship, polemical and 
didactic,’ appears to have been a 
necessary function of his mental 
organism. During his first pastor- 
ate he wrote his ‘ Scripture Doctrine 








































































































































































































1 of Remission,’ in which he finally 
e rejected the idea of any atonement 
n for sin by Jesus Christ. Poverty 
- compelling him to turn school- 
e master, he composed an English 
ir Grammar on a new plan for the 
use of his pupils. While occupying 
d, a professor’s chair at Warrington, 
ad § he produced a group of works on 
id such diverse subjects as oratory, 
in § history, the laws and constitution 
m- § of England, an essay on liberal 
ice § education, charts of biography and 
ws § history; and lastly, a work which 
on, @ proved an introduction to a new 
od Bf phase of his career, his history of 
en § electricity. From this time he be- 
be @ came a student of physical science, 
nt. @ or, as it was then termed, natural 
ext § philosophy. Henceforth, by the side 
op- § of the restless torrent of his pole- 
ale, § mical activity, flowed a quieter 
ood § stream of scientific experiment end 
she § publication, which won for him 
his § high renown among the philosophers 
oks, § of Europe. 
and Priestley’s genius comes as near 
sued fj as that of any instance we can re- 
uous # member to justify Dr. Johnson’s 
sible § strange dictum, that intellectual 
n the § faculty is the same in whatever di- 
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rection it be turned; that a man 
can walk as far east as he can west; 
that Newton might have written a 
great epic had he tried, and Milton 
might have discovered gravitation. 
Quite up to middle age, Priestley 
had manifested no peculiar predi- 
lection nor aptitude for physical 
science. He was theologian and 
metaphysician. He had written 
upon history, criticism, oratory, and 
belles-lettres. His first communion 
with science was in the capacity o 
historian of other men’s services in 
her temple. Once introduced into 
an interesting field of thought and 
investigation, it was his nature to 
want to know all about it; and 
recording other men’s experiments 
led him to make some for himself. 
His experiments led to discoveries 
and to improvements in the appa- 
ratus employed. Residing hard by 
a brewery, he began to experiment 
upon the gases evolved by fermen- 
tation, and soon his important dis- 
coveries in pneumatic chemistry 
drew the attention of all Europe. It 
was fitting that his statue should be 
unveiled on the anniversary of the 
day on which he discovered oxygen. 

When we consider the immense 
importance of this grand discovery, 
we wonder that it has not made a 
deeper impression upon the popular 
imagination. Newton’s discovery of 
the law of gravitation, Hervey’s of 
the circulation of the blood, are 
proverbially adduced as the intro- 
duction of new epochs in natural 
science; while Priestley's splendid 
contribution to the progress of 
chemistry, which furnished the key 
to unlock the secrets of all material 
substances, has been merged into 
the common group of chemical 
analyses, without achieving for it- 
self a distinct memory outside the 
range of that particular science. 
Abstract the knowledge of oxygen, 
and what to-day would be the value 
of all our sciences of inorganic 
matter and organised life? But 
not oxygen only, nearly all the gases 
own Priestley as the magician 
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who first unloosed them from 
their imprisonment in solid sub- 
stances, and revealed them to the 
wonder and enlightenment of man- 
kind. Yet in spite of his illustrious 
services to science, Priestley hardly 
takes rank with the great high- 
priests of Nature. Partly, perhaps, 
because the versatility of his mind, 
and variety of his occupations, did 
not permit him to do justice to his 
own great discoveries; partly, too, 
we think, from a certain super- 
ficiality of his intellect, which von- 
tented itself with the bare facts, 
and could not penetrate to those 
deep and wide conceptions of uni- 
versal laws which the facts reveal 
to more poetic natures. 

Here we seem to see the point 
where Priestley’s case, instead of 
supporting Dr. Johnson’s view of 
the indifferent ubiquity of mental 
power, is a strong argument the 
other way. Priestley’s mind was 
quick, clear, and logical; but it 
was deficient in imagination. He 
wrote verses at one time as a 
but 


means of self-improvement, 
he appears to have been below 
the average in feeling for poetry 


and art. Music he tried to learn, 
but acknowledged his own inca- 
pacity ; eloquence he had no pre- 
tension to, not only in speech, 
where a physical defect impeded 
him, but even in writing, though 
constantly employing his pen on the 
greatest subjects in a most earnest 
spirit. This lack of the imaginative 
faculty accounts for an apparent 
want of sensibility to the grandeur 
and mystery of the universe, which 
we seem to feel all along the line of 
Priestley’s writings. This lack of 
awful reverence affects his treat- 
ment of the highest themes. To 
Priestley, even God seemed quite 
simple in his nature, and ruled by 
principles of common sense in his 
providence. 

Compare the cool, logical, con- 
tented Priestley, with that con- 
temporary of his whom he re- 
garded with benevolent compassion 


Dr. Priestley. 
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as an amiable and accomplished 
fanatic—John Wesley. Wesley’s 
faith, life, and labours assume more 
and more heroic proportions as we 
recede farther from him; and dis- 
tance enables us to form a better 
idea of the magnitude of the man. 
His dauntless courage, herculean 
toils, statesmanlike capacity, and 
grand human enthusiasm, are re- 
cognised as constituting one of the 
most powerful regenerating forces 
since the age of Luther, even by 
those who do not accept his religious 
opinions. But Priestley counts for 
little even in the reiigious develop- 
ment of the comparatively small 
fraternity to which he rendered such 
zealous services. If the deepest 
heart of mankind could be ruled by 
syllogisms, the Unitarian teacher 
would have borne off the palm, but 
there is a spirit in man the depth 
of which he could not probe. He 
was, as he reiterated on every occa- 
sion, a rational believer. The Jewish 
faith was, in his view, a simple re- 
publication of natural religion sup- 
ported by miracles—that is, it taught 
monotheism and morality. Chris- 
tianity. added nothing essential to 
this, except the revelation of a fu- 
ture life, also accredited by super- 
natural evidence. It is pathetic to 
read now Priestley’s treatises in de- 
fence of Christianity in which he 
advances with assured confidence a 
line of argument which, to say the 
least, is not felt in our day to be im- 
pregnable, and of itself convincing. 
If he had lived in a later genera- 
tion, would he have become a 
Straussian ? 

Yet the man was sincerely re- 
ligious, not the partisan of a sect 
only, but firmly persuaded that re- 
ligion is the needful salvation of 
mankind, and that Christianity, 
according to his conception of it, 1s 
the one all-sufficient divine religion. 
We cannot but think that Professor 
Huxley did scant justice to Priest- 
ley’s religious faith when he repre- 
sented him as devoting his life to 
propagate ‘one particular hypo- 
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thesis respecting the divine essence.’ 
Priestley was a fervid Unitarian,who 
would have entered the fire with 
Servetus in defence of his creed; 
firstly, because he believed it was 
true—and Priestley was thorough 
and heart-whole in his loyalty to 
truth ; but secondly, because he be- 
lieved the welfare of the whole 
human race was involved in the 
general acceptance of this truth. It 
was with him nomere abstract dogma 
respecting a Being who might seem 
far above the limited range of finite 
faculties. He believed that his 
Unitarianism was Christianity, and 
that Christianity was the only 
sufficient moral force for the rege- 
neration of humanity, hindered in 
its blessed work by human corrup- 
tion, and to be restored by the 
fidelity of himself and others to its 
pristine purity and efficacy. Right 
or wrong, Priestley, at least, is clear 
from the charge of wasting his life 
upon ‘lunar politics.’ 

In philosophy, Priestley was a 
materialist and a necessarian. Both 
these are burning questions of to-day, 
and with the fear of Professor Tyn- 
dall before our eyes, we will carefully 
refrain from dogmatising upon them. 
But it is lawful for us to glance at 
Priestley’s stand-point with respect 
to these fundamental doctrines as 
matter of history. The mischief of 
Priestley’s materialism lay in its 
nomenclature. He did not conceive 
of matter as his contemporaries did, 
and as men in general still do ; but 
meaning something else than they 
understood, persisted stoutly in 
identifying spirit with matter. To 
the public mind, matter was some- 
thing solid, impenetrable, occupying 
space. Priestley rejected this defi- 
nition, and conceived of matter as 
simply the power of attraction and 
repulsion situated in space, yet notso 
as to be impenetrable. His doctrine 
amounted, then, tothis—that we know 
neither matter nor spirit, and that it 
is unnecessary, unphilosophical, and 
opposed to the indications of physio- 
logy, to believe in the existence of 
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two originally distinct substances. 
His contemporaries could not under- 
stand him, nor does it seem that he 
himself had a clear mental grasp of 
the neutrality of the doctrine of 
unity in the essence or substance 
which underlies phenomena. His 
language implies that somehow mat- 
ter has the best claim to be regarded 
as reality, and spirit must be content 
with a secondary contingent exist- 
ence. Until philosophical concep- 
tions thoroughly pervade the popular 
mind, and impregnate the popular 
language, materialistic doctrines 
will always lie open to this miscon- 
ception, and even the philosophers 
themselves will not be quite se- 
cure against confusion of thought. 
Priestley’s assertion that the soul 
dies with the body, and owes its re- 
surrection to the will of God, per- 
plexed even the able and friendly 
Dr. Price. Priestiey uses the follow- 
ing ingenious simile to illustrate his 
meaning : 


I suppose that the powers of thought are 
not merely suspended but are extinct or 
cease to be at death. To make my meaning 
if possible better understood, I will use the 
following comparison :—The power of cut- 
ting in a razor depends upon a certain cohe- 
sion and arrangement of the parts of which 
it consists. If we suppose this razor to 
be wholly dissolved in any acid liquor, its 
power cf cutting will certainly be lost or 
cease to be, though no particle of the metal 
that constituted the razor be annihilated 
by the process; and its former shape and 
power of cutting, &c., may be restored to it 
after the metal has been precipitated. Thus 
when the body is dissolved by putrefaction, 
its power of thinking entirely ceases, but 
no particle of the man being lost, as many 
of them as are essential to him will, I 
doubt not, be collected and revivified at the 
resurrection: when the power of thinking 
will return of course. 1 do not, therefore, 
think that anything I have advanced im- 
plies that the sou/, that is the man, loses his 
existence at death in any other sense than 
that the man loses his power of thinking. 


That last sentence looks like a par- 


tial retractation. The fact is, both 
Priestley and Price were lost in a fog, 
and neither could see the way out. 
Priestley held to his necessarian- 
ism not less tenaciously than he did 
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to his materialism; but here, too, 
whatever be our opinion as to the 
merits of the questions in themselves, 
it is not possible to overlook a certain 
immaturity in the Priestleian stages 
of the controversy. Priestley based 
his doctrine of necessity with un- 
limited confidence upon the simple 
proposition that every effect must 
have a cause; at a time when the 
meaning of these words, ‘cause’ and 
‘effect,’ and the nature of the rela- 
tion between them, had not been so 
deeply pondered as they have been 
since. ‘ Volition undetermined,’ he 
says, ‘would be effect without cause.’ 
‘ An effect without a cause is a thing 
impossible even to divine power, be- 
cause it is impossible to power 
abstractly considered.’ Priestley 
speculated too much about God, and 
about things abstractly considered, 
for the good of his philosophy. His 
theology biassed him in meta- 
physics, as when he plainly de- 
clares that if we once admit that 
an effect may be without a cause, 
i.e. that will may be self-determined, 
demon- 


we undermine the only 
strative argument for the existence 


of God himself. Toned down 
by the modern recognition, that 
natural causes and effects are 
merely bound together by a rela- 
tion of constant sequence, and that 
we know nothing of real or efficient 
sauses, ail Pr riestley’ s elaborate 
proofs for necessity subside into the 
indisputable proposition, ‘Whatever 
is, is.’ As in the case of his ma- 
terialism, so the doctrine of neces- 
sity involved Priestley in logical 
consequences very repugnant to the 
sentiments of his age, and some of 
them perplexing enough to his own 
mind. He gladly accepted the 
belief that all things are best just 
as they are, and will eventuate in a 
future of happiness for everybody ; 
though it does not appear to have 
struck him that, if everything is 
the best possible now, the best pos- 
sible of the future may perhaps also 
be inexplicable to human wisdom, 
and disagreeable in part to human 
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liking. But to preserve moral 
responsibility, to vindicate the rea- 
sonableness of sorrow for sin, in 
harmony with his necessarianism, 
was a task beyond even the acute- 
ness of a Priestley. 

Heterodox both as_ theologian 
and as philosopher, and known to 
be constantly engaged with curious 
investigations into the secrets of 
Nature, Priestley would have been 
set down as a votary of magical 
arts, in league with the Evil One, 
had his lot been cast a few centuries 
earlier. Even in the last century, 
we may be sure that vague ru- 
mours of something uncanny about 
the man floated about the country 
side. But to have accused a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of having sold 
his soul to Satan would have been 
an anachronism, and a Protestant 
Dissenter was safe under the shadow 
of the Toleration Act from prosecu- 
tion as a heretic. Obnoxious as he 
was to the orthodox mind in other 
respects, had Priestley left politics 
alone, he might have ended his days 
at Birmingham in peace, and the 
long row of his works on the li- 
brary shelf might have been longer 
by several volumes. But Priestley 
was a Dissenter in times when Dis- 
senters were political pariahs—en- 


joying an unmolested exercise of 


their religious principles, by the 
contemptuous toleration of the 
ruling caste, but rigidly excluded 
from the rights of equal citizenship. 
This was more than enough to sti- 
mulate his active mind to consider 
the nature of government, the 
rights of free-born men, and the 
defective working of the vaunted 
British constitution. In this re- 
gion he could hardly miss the per- 
ception of simple first principles of 
political science, which he no sooner 
saw than he published to all the 
world with his usual fearlessness. 
He was a Reformer half a century 
before the Reform Bill, and a Li- 
berationist a century before the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Until driven from his native land, 
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he was a sincere defender of the 
limited monarchy; but the limits 
he would set to it approach more 
nearly those we are familiar with 
than such as George III. and 
his Tory supporters were inclined 
to submit to. Priestley’s political 
views were before his age, and his 
antipathy to a religious establish- 
ment made him the aversion of the 
High Church party. 

For all this, his course might have 
ended in peace, but for the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. That ter- 
rible convulsion, in which feudalism 
crashed into ruins, and democracy 
sprang into life, full-grown and 
armed, was an unexpected portent 


watched with opposite feelings of 


alarm and hope by conservative and 
reforming minds. In the very 
year of the Revolution, an eager 
attempt was made by the Liberal 
party to procure the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, by 
which Dissenters were excluded 
from all Government offices and 
municipalities. This was defeated 
by a large majority, and failure did 
not serve to sweeten the temper of 
the oppressed, 

There was then in London an 
association called the Revolution 
Society, not, as its name might sug- 
gest, a new combination to propa- 
gate French principles in England, 
but an old society formed long be- 
fore, to commemorate and hold up 
the principles of our own glorious 
Revolution of 1688. This and other 
radical associations openly avowed 
their delight in the downfall of ty- 
ranny across the water, and loudly 
demanded a reform of representation 
at home. Drs. Priestley and Price 
were known sympathisers with these 
movements, and the famous sermon 
of the latter in the Poultry Chapel 
called forth Edmund Burke’s bril- 
liantly eloquent onslaught upon the 


French Assembly. When even 
Burke, who had denounced the 
American war, abandoned his 


Whiggism to lead the cry of ‘ The 
Constitution in danger,’ no wonder 
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that the Tory party raised an Ephe- 
sian shout of ‘ Church and King’ all 
the country over. Priestley replied 
to Burke without much eloquence, 
but with a solid and provoking 
common sense by no means calcu- 
lated to soothe the feelings of the 
Tory party. 
About the same time, a High 
Yhurch clergyman of Birmingham 
preached an excited sermon against 
the Dissenters in general, and 
Priestley in particular. Priestley, 
never slow to pick up the gaunt- 
let, at once opened fire upon his 
antagonist and the Church party in 
a series of familiar letters to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham. At 
this distance of time, it is easy to 
see that the champion of civil and 
religious liberty held the right side 
in the combat, but one cannot re- 
view his share in the controversy 
without perceiving that his cool 
assumption of superiority must 
have been extremely galling to his 
opponents. Indeed, Priestley seems 
neverto have taken ‘into account that 
passion and prejudice might misun- 
derstand and distort his language. 
Hence his adversaries culled from 
his books, and circulated in and out 
of Parliament, detached sentences, 
which could hardly fail to exas- 
perate the public mind against 
him. With the French Revolution 
actually in progress, the King vir- 
tually a prisoner, the Church 
stripped of its property, the nobi- 
lity and clergy driven from the 
country, and seeking an asylum on 
our shores, how “could bigoted 
adherents of our glorious constitu- 
tion in Church and State fail to 
read revolution, arson, and murder, 
in such paragraphs as these : 


It is nothing but the alliance of the 
kingdom of Christ with the kingdom of 
this world that supports the grossest cor- 
ruptions of Christianity; and perhaps we 
must wait for the downfall of the civil 
powers before this most unnatural alliance 
ean be broken, Calamitous, no doubt, will 
that time be. But what convulsion in the 
political world ought to be a subject of 
lamentation, if it be attended with so desir- 
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able an event ? May the Kingdom of God 
and of Christ (that which I conceive to be 
intended in the Lord’s Prayer) truly and 
fully come, though all the kingdoms of the 
world be removed to make way for it! 

And again : 

We are, as it were, laying gunpowder, 
grain by grain, under the old building of 
error and superstition, which a single spark 
may hereafter inflame, so as to produce an 
instantaneous explosion, in consequence of 
which that edifice, the erection of which 
has been the work of may be over- 
turned in a moment, and so effectually that 
the sume foundation can never be built 
upon again, 

Since by the ‘old building of error 
and superstition,’ Priestley intended 
nothing else than orthodox Trini- 
tarian ‘Christianity i in gener al, and 
the Established Church of his own 
country in particular, what more 
was needed besides these two bold 
passages to mark him out as a 
would-be Catiline, a second Guy 
Faux, longing for the propitious 
time when the Tower of London 
should imitate the fate of the Bas- 
tille, George III. be dragged in 
triumph like Louis XVI., and 
English mobs raise the ferocious 
shout, ‘Hang all bishops to the 
lamp-posts!’ It is true Priestley’s 
rhetorical phrases were printed 
years before the French Revolution 
appeared above the horizon; but 
the French Revolution did appear, 
and Priestley applauded it; worse 
still, became act and part in it, by 
being elected a member of the 
French Assembly. This last fact 
was damning ; yet Priestley went on 
replying to Burke, Madan, and 
Burns, as audaciously as was his 
wont, 

Three significant dates will tell 
the rest of the tale. On July 14, 
1789, the Bastille was pulled down 
by the populace of Paris. On 
July 14, 1790, France was declared 
a limited monarchy i in the immense 
gathering in the Chump de Mars, 
and Louis XVI. swore to maintain 
the new constitution. On July 14, 
1791, Priestley’s chapel and house 
at Birmingham were burnt down 
by an excited mob, and the doctor 
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himself only saved his life by timely 
flight. 

This exact coincidence of dates 
is easily explained. On the latest 
of these dates, a number of radi- 
sal reformers, Priestley’s friends, 
assembled at a tavern in Birming- 
ham to celebrate the anniversary of 
the glorious events of the preceding 
years. Priestley was invited to take 
the chair, but declined, from no pru- 
dential reason nor any disapproval 
of the purpose of the meeting, but 
simply because convivial gatherings 
were not occasions in which he felt 
at home. The feasters were all re- 
spectable citizens and loyal subjects 
of course, but one has only to run 
one’s eye over the lists of toasts 
drunk at the meeting to see that 
their loyalty was of a mixed descrip- 
tion. The first toast was very pro- 
perly, ‘ The King and Constitution.’ 
Then followed ‘The National As- 
sembly and Patriots of France.’ 
The third was ‘The Majesty of the 
People.” And so the list goes on, 
including such sentiments as, ‘ The 
Rights of Man;’ ‘ May the People of 
England never cease to Remonstrate 
until their Parliament becomes a 
truly National Representation !’ 
‘May theSword never beunsheathed 
but for the Defence of Liberty and 
the Country, and then may every 
Man cast away the Scabbard until 
the People are Safe and Free !’ ‘To 
the Memory of Hampden and 
Sydney!’ No reporter has handed 
down to us the eloquent speeches of 
these devoted subjects of King 
George, and enthusiastic admirers 
of revolution across the Chanuel. 

The populace of Birmingham 
doubted the fervency of their attach- 
ment to the throne and constitution, 
and intended to give them an un- 
complimentary serenade under the 
tavern windows. Mine host of the 
‘Red Lion’ or ‘Blue Boar’ got wind 
of this, and advised his customers to 
make short speeches, and disperse 
early. Consequently, when the mob 
gathered, the patriots had flown. 
Then ensued a disgraceful riot, 
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which gave emphatic denial to the 
claim of popular sympathy for the 
revolutionaries. Priestley’s chapel 
was the first object of attack. As 
soon as it was in flames, the mob 
proceeded to burn another meeting- 
house, and after that they sacked 
Priestley’s residence (from which 
the Doctor had but just fled in time), 
destroyed the contents of his labo- 
ratory, tore up his manuscripts, 
ruined his library, and set fire to 
the house. 

We will relate the farther pro- 
ceedings in the language of a con- 
temporary : 


The depredations of the mob did not 
terminate with the destruction of Dr. 
Priestley’s property. There was no armed 
force in Birmingham, so that they conti- 
nued their devastations with impunity: 
On Friday about noon they demolished the 
elegant mansion of Mr. Ryland at Easy 
Hill. Many of the rioters who forced their 
way into the cellars got drunk, and perished 
by the falling in of the flaming roof of the 
building. Six of these infatuated men were 
got out alive, but terribly injured. Ten dead 
bodies were afterwards dug out of the ruins. 
On Friday afternoon, July 15, the ma- 
gistrates swore in several hundred addi- 
tional constables, who attacked the mob at 
Mr. Ryland’s house; but after a severe 
contest, in which several men were wounded, 
the rioters were victorious. Bordesley 
Hall, the country residence of John Taylor, 
Esq., and Moseley Hall, the property of 
the same gentleman, were both destroyed 
by the mob, Mr. Hutton’s house in the 
High Street, with his stock of paper, li- 
brary, and furniture, were destroyed or 
carried away; the houses of several other 
individuals were pillaged or burnt, and the 
whole of Saturday the shops in Birmingham 
were mostly shut, and business was at a 
stand ; while such was the audacity of the 
rioters, that small parties of three or five 
actually levied contributions of meat, drink, 
and money. On Sunday the rioters pro- 
ceeded to Kingswood, seven miles distant 
from the town, and destroyed the meeting- 
house, and the dwelling of the Dissenting 
minister, together with the premises of Mr. 
Cox. The arrival of three troops of the 
1sth Light Dragoons on Sunday night, 
soon after ten, was announced by the sound 
of their trumpets and the acclamations of 
the inhabitants. Anxiety was succeeded 
by smiles of joy. The town was illu- 


minated ; the rioters soon dispersed, and 
order was happily restored without blood- 
shed, 


The loss of the different individuals 
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by this riot was estimated at 60,000/7., and 
an Act of Parliament was obtained in 1793 
to reimburse them. 


Meanwhile, Priestley rode from 
refuge to refuge, until at last it ap- 
peared that he could be sure of 
safety only in the metropolis. Even 
here, however, he was a branded 
man. It was with difficulty he could 
rent a house to live in,and servants 
refused to fulfil their engagements 
when they knew who was their em- 
ployer. Timid people declined to 
occupy houses adjacent to his, for 
fear the London mob might imitate 
that of Birmingham. His scientific 
acquaintance of the Royal Society 
gave him the cold shoulder. His 
sons found difficulty in the way of 
settling themselves in business on 
account of owning their father’s 
name. Many people expected that 
July 14, 1792, would see Priestley 
burnt out from Clapton as he had 
been burnt out from Birmingham, 
and those known to be his friends 
were advised to remove their papers 
and valuables to places of safety. 

Priestley endured all this odium 
and threatening with a calm and 
dauntless front for three years, and 
then, for his children’s sake more 
than for his own, sought peace and 
safety in the land which had re- 
cently won its own liberty on the 
other side of the broad Atlantic: 
being, we suppose, the last of the 
long list of exiles for truth and 
conse‘ence-sake who have left the 
shores of Britain to take refuge 
in the Western Continent. It isa 
sign of the detestation which the 
development of the French Revolu- 
tion produced, that even in America 
Priestley was suspected and partially 
disliked on account of his citizenship 
in the French Republic. 

Priestley was shamefully  ill- 
treated. He had been a little in- 
judicious in his choice of language, 
and more than a little irritating 
to his opponents by his confident 
air and provoking assumption of 
superior wisdom, but few now will 
dispute that in many, if not all, his 
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political views, he had the good 
fortune to anticipate the general 
judgment of posterity. His errorwas 
excessive reliance on the effective- 
ness of what he held to be the 
naked truth. He did not perceive 
that sometimes truth requires to be 
clothed in parables, because ‘ the 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed.’ Never- 
theless, one cannot but marvel that 
such a man should not only become 
scape-goat for the hour of popular 
rage, but that a deep and lasting 
resentment against himshould abide 
in the intelligent classes. What 
had this man done that he should 
beshunned likeoneplague-stricken ? 
His services to literatureand science, 
taken together, were almost un- 
equalled by any English contempo- 
rary; his public and private life 
were alike irreproachable ; the most 
virulent breath of slander could 
never taint his honour, his honesty, 
his consistent and zealous philan- 
thropy. He was no cynic, but a 
genial, kind-hearted, happy citizen 
of the world, greatly and deservedly 
beloved by his family and a wide 
circle of faithful friends. What 
offence had he committed that 
public opinion should add insult to 
injury by its unconcealed delight in 
the savage attack upon him ? 
Lovers of peace and order felt a 
little uneasy at first in this approval 
of mob-rule ; but the end was so 
grateful to their feelings that they 
could not speak harshly of the 
means. The correspondence pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1791 reveals the state of public 
feeling at the time. One writer 
begins a tirade against Priestley 
with a pious ejaculation: ‘ God 
forbid that any man should exult 
in the late devastations at Bir- 


mingham!’ but at the close of 


his letter his piety has veered round 
to the opposite quarter, and he 
concludes: ‘I thank God that I 
have lived to see this test of the 
integrity and good principles of my 
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countrymen.’ Another rejoices that 
‘his own engine, the mob, which he 
vainly imagined he could wield with 
ability, and with which he has in 
frequent instances threatened the 
establishments of his country, has 
at last recoiled upon him with ten- 
fold vengeance.’ Here is a letter 
penned in the month following the 
outrage : 


Sir,—As you are a man of genius and 
learning, whose writings have done honour 
to your country, I am sincerely concerned 
for your sufferings. But, at the same time, 
Iam surprised you could not foresee the 
consequences of that factious and rebellious 
spirit which your party had endeavoured 
to raise and foment. Could you imagine 
that soberand sensible people would ¢amely 
hear the present Government in Church 
and State atrociously vilified by a set of 
mischievous Republicans? Could you 
calmly and considerately suppose that these 
discontented and turbulent spirits could 
celebrate the triumphs of anarchy and con- 
fusion in France without giving offence to 
loyal and prudent Englishmen? Could 
you seriously think that the zeal of your 
party could propagate their seditious libels 
and infamous publications against the 
Government and an amiable ‘Sovereign, 
without exciting a general horror and in- 
dignation ? 


Clearly, public sentiment approved 
and adopted theaction of the rioters. 
TheGovernment seems to have acted 
with tolerableimpartiality. Priestley 
recovered a large sum for damages, 


though not all he considered himself 


entitled to, and four of the incen- 
diaries were condemned to death. 
But lapse of time rather deepened 
than diminished the general preju- 
dice against Priestley. This is easily 
accounted for when we remember 
the terrible history of the next five 
years in Paris. Despite the long 
interval since then, their memory 
still causes a shudder. What 
must have been the horror and 
alarm which those dread events 
produced at the time in the then 
Conservative England! Priestley 
was a citizen of the French Re- 
public ; he had publicly testified his 
‘ exultation and triumph at the suc- 
cess of the late just, necessary, and 
glorious revolution in France.’ After 
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that, we can understand, while we 
condemn, the rancour cherished 
against him, and perceive that his 
retirement to America was almost 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

Priestley’s autobiography, con- 
tinued by his son, a little book of 
two hundred pages, is well worth 
reading. One sees in it that, on the 
whole, Pricstley lived a happy as well 
as a useful life, and those who are 
in search for the secret of happiness 
may get some useful hints from his 
narrative and reflections. Without 
touching upon deeper matters, there 
is something worth thinking about 
in the following, written by his son: 


It will be seen from his diary that his 
studies were very varied, which, as he was 
always persuaded, enabled him to do so 
much. This he constantly attended to 
through life, his chemical‘and philosophical 
pursuits serving as a kind of relaxation 
from his theological studies. His miscel- 
lameous reading, which was at all times 
very extensive, comprising even novels and 
plays, still served to increase the variety. 
For many years of his life, he never spent 
less than two or three hours a day in 
games of amusement, as cards and back- 
gammon, but particularly chess—at which 
he and my mother played regularly three 
games after dinner, and as many after sup- 
per. As his children grew up, chess was 
laid aside for whist, or some round game 
at cards, which he enjoyed as much as any 
of the company. It is hardly necessary to 
state that he never played for money, even 
for the most trifling sum. 


Dr. Priestley was not devoid of 
humour, as the following amusing 
anecdote shows. While he was 
minister at Leeds, a poor woman, 
who laboured under the delusion 
that she was possessed by a devil, 
applied to him to take away the 
evil spirit which tormented her, 
The doctor attentively listened to 
her statement, and endeavoured to 
convince her that she was mistaken. 
All his efforts proving unavailing, 
he desired her to call the next day, 
and in the meantime he would con- 
sider her case. On the morrow the 
unhappy woman was punctual in 
her attendance. His _ electrical 
apparatus being in readiness, with 
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great gravity he desired the woman 
to stand upon the stool with glass 
legs, at the same time putting 
into her hand a brass chain con- 
nected with the conductor, and 
having charged her plentifully with 
electricity, he told her very seriously 
to take particular notice of what he 
did. He then took up a discharger, 
and applied it to her arm, when 
the escape of the electricity gave 
hera pretty strong shock. ‘ There,’ 
said she, ‘the devil’s gone; I saw 
him go in that blue flame, and he 
gave me such a jerk as he went off. 
I have at last got rid of him, and I 
am now quite comfortable.’ 

A neighbour of his in Philadel- 
phia has left us a description of 
Dr. Priestley’s qualities as a com- 
panion : 


Dr. Priestley was remarkably frank and 
easy of access, and in company perfectly 
unassuming, never attempting to take the 
lead in conversation, but always ready to 
accommodate himself to the taste and 
wishes of others. He was neither taciturn 
nor talkative; and it may be truly said, 
that whatever prejudices had been pre- 
viously entertained against him, on account 
of his theological opinions, by those who 
only knew him as a polemical writer, were 
removed on a personal acquaintance. 

During a time of great political excite- 
ment, he dined with a Presbyterian, whose 
political opinions were similar to his own. 
Among other guests, were two Presby- 
terian ministers, whose polities were oppo- 
site to those of Dr. Priestley and his host. 
When the junior clergyman was asked for 
a toast, he gave, ‘ Unity of sentiment in 
religion and polities.’ Soon after, Dr. 
Priestley being called on, he looked signi- 
ficantly, first at the master of the house, 
and then at the author of the former toast, 
and proposed, ‘ Candour, when there cannot 
be unity of sentiment in religion and po- 
lities.’” The young man felt abashed, and 
soon retired. 

With the sedateness suited to his age 
and professional character was combined 
habitual cheerfulness ; and although strict 
as regarded himself, no one could be more 
liberal as respected other persons. It will 
be easily imagined that the society of a 
man whose knowledge was so extensive, 
and whose manners were so winning, was 
eagerly sought and highly valued. 

The Doctor, when in Philadelphia, would 


occasionally call on Dr. Rogers, a 


Baptist minister, whose’ sentiments were 
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highly Calvinistic, and pass an evening at 
his house. One afternoon, while he was 
waiting there for Dr. Rogers’ return, 
another Baptist minister, whom we may 
call Mr. Blank, came in. On Mrs. R.’s 
introducing the two gentlemen to each 
other, Dr. Priestley put out his hand. The 
other immediately drew himself back, as if 
afraid of contamination, and exclaimed, 
‘Dr. Joseph Priestley! I can’t be cordial.’ 
The lady was greatly embarrassed, but Dr. 
Priestley instantly relieved her by saying, 
with all that benevolent expression of 
countenance and pleasantness of manner 
for which he was remarkable, ‘ Well, well, 
madam, you and I can be cordial ; and as 
Dr. Rogers will soon be with us, Mr. 
Blank and he can converse together, so 
that we shall all be very comfortable.’ 
Thus encouraged, Mrs. Rogers began to 
question Dr. Priestley about the Scripture 
prophecies. Mr. Blank listened with much 
attention, sometimes making a remark or 
putting a question. Dr. Rogers did not 
come in, but the evening nevertheless was 
passed in the greatest harmony. At last 
Dr. Priestley said it was ten o'clock, and 
time for two old men like them to be at 
their quarters. The other could not be- 
lieve it was so late, and declared that he 
had never spent a shorter and more plea- 
sant evening. They left the house to- 
gether, and next day Mr. Blank called and 
said to Dr. Rogers: ‘ You and I well know 
that Dr. Priestley is quite wrong in regard 
to his theology, but notwithstanding this, 
he is a great and good man, and I behaved 
to him, at our first coming together, like a 
fool and a brute !’ 


Prefixed to his Life by John 
Corry, published in 1804, is a good 
likeness of the Doctor. It is an 
intelligent and pleasing face: the 
forehead rather high, the nose aqui- 
line and prominent, the expression 
of the mouth firm, but by no means 
stern, and the eye bright and 
cheerful. Corry thus describes his 
personal appearance : 


Dr. Priestley was about the middle sta- 
ture, or five feet eight inches high. He 
was slender and well proportioned ; his 
complexion was fair, his eyes grey and 
sparkling with intelligence, and his whole 
countenance was expressive of the benignity 
of his heart. He often smiled, but seldom 
laughed. He was extremely active and 
agile in his motions. He walked fast and 
very erect, and his deportment was dig- 
nified. His common dress was a black 
coat without a cape, a fine linen or cambric 
stock, a cocked hat, a powdered wig (which, 
however, he laid aside in America), shoes 
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and buckles. The whole of his dress was 
remarkably clean, and this purity of per- 
son and simple dignity of manners evinced 
that philosophic propriety which prevailed 
throughout his conduct as a private indi- 
vidual. He was an ungraceful orator; his 
voice was low and faltering, and he had 
a custom of shrugging up his shoulders. 


The following estimate of Dr. 
Priestley, written in 1813 by Dr. 
Thomson, editor of the Annals of 
Philosophy and History of the Royal 
Society, is borne out by our own 
examinations of his literary remains. 
Dr. Thomson says: 


As to the character of Dr. Priestley, it is 
so well marked by his life and writings 
that it is difficult to conceive how it could 
be mistaken by many eminent literary men 
in this kingdom, Industry was his great 
characteristic. He was an early riser, and 
always lighted his own fire before anyone 
else was stirring ; it was then that he com- 
posed almost all his works. It is obvious, 
from merely glancing into his books, that 
he was precipitate, and indeed, from the 
way he went on, thinking as he wrote, and 
writing only one copy, it was impossible 
that he could be otherwise. But as he was 
perfectly sincere and anxious to obtain the 
truth, he freely acknowledged his mistakes 
as soon as he became sensible of them, 
This is very visible in his philosophical in- 
vestigations, but in his theological writings 
it was not so much to be expected. He 
was generally engaged in controversy in 
theology ; and his antagonists were often 
insolent, and almost always angry. We 
all know the effect of such an opposition, 
and need not be surprised that it operated 
upon Dr, Priestley as it would upon any 
other man. By all accounts, his powers of 
conversation were very great, and his man- 
ners in every respect extremely agreeable. 
That this must have been the case is ob- 
vious from the great number of his friends, 
and the zeal and ardour with which they 
continued to serve him, notwithstanding 
the obloquy under which he lay, and even 
the danger which might be incurred by ap- 
pearing to befriend him. As to his moral 
character, even his worst enemies have 
been obliged to allow that it was unexcep- 
tionable. Many of my readers will per- 
haps smile when I say that he was not only 
asincere but a zealous Christian, and would 
willingly have died a martyr to the cause; 
yet I think the fact is undoubted, and 
his conduct through life, and especially at 
his death, affords irrefragable proofs of it. 
His tenets, indeed, did not coincide with 
those of his country, but though he re- 
jected many of the doctrines, he admitted 
the whole of its sublime morality and its 
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divine origin, which, in my opinion at 
least, is sufficient to constitute a true 
Christian. His manners were perfectly 
simple and unaffected, and he continued all 
his life as ignorant of the world as a child. 
Of vanity he seems to have possessed more 
than the usual share; but perhaps he was 
rather deficient in pride. 


Professor Huxley, in the outset of 
his address at Birmingham, lauded 
Priestley as ‘a modest man,’ With 
all respect to so great an authority, 
we cannot but prefer Dr. Thomson’s 
view of his character. Priestley 
was not ambitious, not haughty, not 
perhaps quite sufficiently careful of 
his own reputation among men in 
general ; but a man more fully and 
complacently persuaded of the ex- 
tent of his own abilities, the accu- 
racy of his judgment, the correctness 
of his opinions, and the value of his 
services, one can rarely come across 
in the paths of literature. If self- 
complacency is an importantelement 
of happiness, Priestley appears to 
have contributed as much as most 
men to his own enviable state of 
mind. 

After all, why does self-com- 
placency seem contemptible? At 
least in Priestley it was better 
justified than in most notable men. 
He had no grave faults, and he per- 
formed great services to his age. 
He was honest to the core, and 
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quick-witted above most; his lite- 
rary labours were above the average, 
and his scientific discoveries rank 
him among the most illustrious 
savans ; he was philosopher, patriot, 
philanthropist, and religious be- 
liever; and while recognising his 
own worth, he did not hug it to him- 
self in an egotistic spirit, but very 
sincerely regarded his whole career 
as a divine gift, a divine work, a part 
of the infinite stream of that all- 
embracing necessity which made 
him what he was, working above 
and behind the human delusion of a 
self-determining will. 

His statue shines clean and white, 
as yet unsoiled by Birmingham 
smoke; and while for the moment 
public attention is directed to the 
actual life of the man, his character 
stands out solid and pureand shining 
upon the dark background of a half- 
forgotten past. When the statue is 
dimmed by soot and rain, the me- 
mory of the man may relapse into 
that semi-oblivion from which he has 
been temporarilysummoned. Be this 
as it may, our retrospect has revealed 
a brave and admirable Englishman, 
of whom his country may well be 
proud, whether or no he eventually 
gains a place among the heroes who 
enjoy a world-enduring fame. 


F. S. T. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE SKETCHED BY NAPOLEON III. 


‘N the days when the Second 
Empire, though really far ad- 
vanced on the road of its porten- 
tous decadence, was to all outward 
seeming firmly fixed, and when its 
Chief, though checked and thwarted 
by the growing Prussian giant who 
had originally courted his favours, 
bade fair, despite the ‘ black spots’ 
visible on the horizon, to run on 
to the close of his career as ‘the 
modern Augustus,’ peacefully and 
splendidly seated on the throne of 
his uncle, there was started in Paris, 
with the title of the Diz Décembre, a 
newspaper, not merely undisguisedly 
Imperialist in tone, but, like one or 
two others, in reality entirely under 
the immediate control of the Em- 
peror; so much so that articles 
were occasionally inserted proceed- 
ing directly from his pen. The fol- 


lowing sketch of the Empress, which 
appeared in the Diz Décembre of 


December 15, 1868, was the first of 
these, and the MS. draft, written 
entirely in the Emperor's autograph, 
was found two years afterwards, 
when the catastrophe of Sedan in- 
stalled the Provisional Republican 
Government in possession of the 
Tuileries. 

Under these circumstances, the 
brief sketch, which embodies with 
its necessary artificiality several 
touches of nature, possesses con- 
siderable interest. The following 
translation has been made as lite- 
rally as possible. 

At the end is added a curious il- 
lustrative reminiscence of the Em- 
press in youth by Washington 
Irving, with which few probably 
are acquainted. 


Ture Empress Evefnie. 


To-morrow is the /éte-day of the 
Empress! The occasion is appro- 
priate to say a few words as to her. 
Spanish by birth, and daughter of 
an illustrious patrician family (d’wne 


grande famille patricienne), certain 
public organs endeavour continually 
to represent her as imbued with the 
most intolerant religious fanaticism, 
and with all the prejudices of aris- 
tocracy (de tous les préjugés de la 
noblesse). It is hard that, placed 
on one of the grandest thrones of 
the universe, her qualities should be 
thus misconstrued. A short sketch 
of her life will show them in their 
true light. 

The father of the Empress Eu- 
génie was the Count of Montijo, 
one of those rare Spaniards who, 
inspired with a passionate devotion 
for the Emperor (Napoleon I.), fol- 
lowed him through all his wars. 
Acting his part in our period of 
reverse no less than in that of 
success, covered with wounds, he 
was one of the last -to fire off 
against the enemies of France the 
cannon of the Buttes de Chaumont. 
Withdrawing into private life at the 
fall of the Empire, he preserved 
his Napoleonic sympathies, and his 
Liberal ideas drew upon him per- 
secution by the government of 
Ferdinand VII. 

In 1838 the Countess of Mon- 
tijo came to Paris with her two 
daughters, to place them in a great 
educational establishment. Pupil 
at the Sacré-Coeur, she who was to 
be one day Empress of the French, 
and who was spoken of then as the 
young Countess of Téba, acquired, 
one may say, the French language 
before the Spanish. 

A few years later the Montijo 
family returned to Spain, where the 
Count died. From the hands of 
their mother the two girls received 
the finishing touches of their edu- 
cation, and their introduction to 
society. 

Those who visited Madrid at 
that epoch will remember that hos- 
pitable salon, which the foremost 
intellects of all countries—diplo- 
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matists, men of letters, or artists— 
seemed to create into a rendez-vous. 
Everywhere was praised the su- 
preme distinction with which, by 
her esprit and her affability, the 
Countess of Montijo did the honours 
of this society, of which her two 
daughters formed the ornament. 
The elder was quickly espoused by 
the Duke of Alva. The younger 
attracted remark by the most lively 
graces and the most amiable qua- 
lities of the heart. Surrounded 
often by persons whose senti- 
ments were those of a period passed 
away, her early intelligence caused 
her to reject many of their ideas 
which she could not approve, and, 
whether influenced by the son- 
venirs of the years she had passed 
with her father, or by the education 
she had received in France, or by a 
natural enthusiasm (entrainement), 
she was repeatedly heard to sustain 
in her select circle the cause of 
progress and of modern ideas. Her 
ardent imagination sought an ali- 
ment for its noble aspirations to- 
wards the beautiful and the useful, 
and often she has been known to 
pass hours together in the study of 
the works of Fourier. Her friends 
called her, smilingly, la Phalan- 
stérienne.' It was impossible not 
to admire this young girl of eighteen 
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preoccupied to such a degree by 
these social problems, and seeming 
to prepare herself by such medita- 
tion for some high and mysterious 
destiny. 

A curious incident of her life 
deserves to be told. Always in- 
clined towards those who suffer, 
interested in all the oppressed, she 
nourished a secret sympathy for the 
Prince who, victim of his convic- 
tions, was prisoner at Ham, and 
with her young voice she urged 
her mother to go and carry to the 
captive such consolation as might 
be possible. The Countess of 
Montijo had decided, it is said, to 
undertake this pious pilgrimage, 
when her object was suddenly 
turned aside by unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances, 

This sorely-tried Prince (ce Prince 
si éprowvé) she was some years later 
herself to see—not in the confine- 
ment of a dungeon, but raised by 
national acclamation to the head of 
a great State; she was to exercise 
on him the attractions of her beauty, 
of her esprit and of the unsurpassed 
nobility of her sentiments ; she was 
to become a part of his existence 
and to share his destiny. 

The Countess of Téba has not 
disappeared under the lustre of the 
diadem of France. The character 


' Fourier and his Phalansterian associations being now of but faded fame, probably 





for the general reader it. may be well to explain briefly that in his system of philosophical 
education one of the chief elements (accompanied by others of the wildest nature) was 
the organisation of humankind into phalanstéres, or societies of common toil, having 
special provision for the natural aptitudes of each individual. In the words of an acute 
observer, the late Lord Dalling and Bulwer, in his work on France (1836), Fourier's plan 
was ‘to turn the natural propensities of men, which at present so frequently lead them 
to injure each other, to the greatest common advantage. His plan consists chiefly in 
making employment a pleasure, and in gratifying our favourite inclinations in our most 
useful pursuits. Considering toil to be tedious in proportion as it is monotonous, and 
that one of the great characteristics of humankind is versatility, all labour is to be of 
short duration, and every member of a phalanstére is to be educated for a variety of 
alternate occupations. Here, too, the character of the individual is to be preserved, 
and the economy of the community obtained ; for instance, in that most important part 
of existence which depends on the kitchen, instead of 2,000 women being occupied in 
cooking the dinners of 2,000 husbands, as would be the case if these couples were 
living in separate cabins, 50 are to suffice for this duty, and 1950 remain at liberty to 
do anything else.’ 

These were the ideas, we may presume therefore, which, on the authority of Napoleon's 
article in the Dix Décembre, chimed in harmony with the youthful aspirations for good 
of the Empress Eugénie. 
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of the Empress still remains that of 
a lady of the simplest and most 
natural tastes. After her visit to 
the cholera patients at Amiens 
nothing seemed to surprise her 
more than the murmur of applause 
which everywhere celebrated her 
courageous initiative; she was in- 
deed at last distressed by it. 

The lot of all classes of the un- 
fortunate constantly awakens her 
especial solicitude. It is known 
with what efficacious activity she 
has intervened in the reorganisa- 
tion of the prisons for youthful 
offenders ; in the labour of the re- 
claiming and charitable societies. 
She founded the Société des Préts de 
?Enfance au Travail. How many 
generous reforms she still pursues 
with a marvellous perseverance ! 
One finds still in her a little of the 
young Phalanstérienne. The con- 
dition of women singularly pre- 
occupies her; her efforts are given 
to the elevation of her sex; it was 
she who, on a fitting occasion, 
decorated Rosa Bonheur. 

In two instances, during the war 
of Italy, and during the voyage of 
the Emperor to Algeria, she has 
exercised the Regency. One knows 
with what moderation, what political 
tact and sentiment of justice. 

Relieved of the occupations of 
duty the Empress devotes herself 
to serious studies (se livre aux 
lectures les plus sérieuses). One 
may say that there is no economical 
or financial question to which she 
is a stranger. It is charming to 
hear her discuss with the most com- 
petent men these difficult problems. 
Literature, History, and Art are 
also frequently the subjects of 
her conversations. At Compiégne 
nothing is more attractive than a 
tea-party of the Empress (ce que 
Von appelle wn thé de V Impératrice). 

Surrounded by a select circle she 
engages with equal facility in the 
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most elevated subjects of discussion 
or the most familiar questions of 
interest, The freshness of her 
powers of perception, the strength, 
the boldness even, of her opinions at 
once impress and captivate. Her 
mode of expressing herself, occa- 
sionally incorrect, is full of colour 
and life (Son langage, quelquefois 
incorrect, est plein de couleur et 
de mouvement). With astonishing 
power of exactness in conversations 
on common affairs, she rises in 
remarks on matters of state or 
morality to a pitch of real eloquence. 

Pious without being bigoted, well 
informed without being pedantic, 
she talks on all subjects with great 
unconstraint (abandon). She, per- 
haps, is too fond of discussion® 
(Peut-étre aime-t-elle trop la dis- 
cussion). Very sprightly in her 
nature, she often Icts herself be 
carried away by her feelings, which 
have more than once excited en- 
mities ; but her exaggerations have 
always for their foundation the love 
of good. 

Besides the intelligent woman 
and the sovereign prudent and 
courageous, it remains for us to 
show the mother, full of solicitude 
and tenderness for her son. 

It has been her wish for the 
Prince Imperial to receive a manly 
education. She causes statements 
of his employments to be rendered 
to her; she follows the progress of 
his studies ; she, so to say, assists 
day by day in the development of 
that young intelligence, in that 
growth of mental power which in 
the inheritor of so high a fortune is 
the pledge of the most brilliant 
future career (a cette croissance de 
Vesprit qui chez Vhéritier dune si 
haute fortune est le gage du plus 
brillant avenir). 

I believe I have told you [wrote Wash- 
ington Irving to his niece, Mrs. P. M. 
Irving, on February 28, 1853, referring on 


* None but Cesar himself writing of his spouse would have ventured to put in this 
naive little touch among the laudatory comments. 
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the occasion of the marriage of Napoleon 
and Eugénie to that ‘hospitable salon’ in 
which he had known the Empress in youth] 
that I knew the grandfather of the Empress 
—old Mr. Kirkpatrick, who had been 
American Consul at Malaga. I passed an 
evening at his house in 1827, near Adra, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. A week or 
two after I was at the house of his son-in- 
law, the Count Téba, at Granada—a gallant, 
intelligent gentleman, much cut up in the 
wars, having lost an eye, and being maimed 
ina leg and hand. His wife, the daughter 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick, was absent, but he had 
a family of little girls, mere children, about 
him. The youngest of these must have 
been the present Empress. Several years 
afterwards, when I had recently taken up 
my abode in Madrid, I was invited to a 
grand ball at the house of the Countess 
Montijo, one of the leaders of the ton. On 
my making my bow to her, I was surprised 
at being received by her with the warmth 
and eagerness of an old friend. She claimed 
me as the friend of her late husband, the 
Count Téba (subsequently Marquis Mon- 
tijo), who, she said, had often spoken of me 
with the greatest regard. She took me 
into another room and showed me a minia- 
ture of the Count, such as I had known him, 
with a black patch over one eye, She sub- 


sequently introduced me to the little girls 
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I had known at Granada—now fashionable 
belles at Madrid. 

After this I was frequently at her house, 
which was one of the gayest in the capital. 
The Countess and her daughters all spoke 
English. The eldest daughter was married 
whilst I was in Madrid to the Duke of Alva 
and Berwick, the lineal successor to the 
pretender to the British crown. The other 
now sits on the throne of France. 


Again, on the 28th of March,1853, 
Irving wrote : 


Louis Napoleon and Eugénie Montijo, 
Emperor and Empress of France—one of 
whom I have had a guest at my cottage on 
the Hudson; the other whom, when a child, 
I have had on my knee at Granada! The 
last I saw of Eugénie Montijo, she was one 
of the reigning belles of Madrid; and she 
and her giddy circle had swept away my 
charming young friend, the beautiful and 
accomplished —— , into their career 
of fashionable dissipation. Now Eugénie- 
is upon a throne, and a voluntary 
recluse in a convent of one of the most 
rigorous orders. Poor ! Perhaps, 
however, her fate may ultimately be the 
happiest of the two. ‘The storm with her 
is o’er, and she’s at rest ;’ but the other is 
launched from a returnless shore, on a 
dangerous sea infamous for its shipwrecks. 


J.C. 
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FROM INDIA BY THE EUPHRATES ROUTE. 


By tHe Rev. Wiii1amM Brown Keer, 


Formerty Harpovr Cuaprain, Bompay; MemBer oF THE Bompay BrancH OF THE 
Royat Asiatic Society; THE Bombay Grocrapuicar Society, &c. 


N spite of the numerous books of 
travel' which the present cen- 
tury has produced, on the countries 
lying between the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and our In- 
dian Empire, much misapprehen- 
sion exists respecting them, as was 
evidenced in the debate in the Lower 
House of Parliament on the 4th of 
April of last year, on Colonel Jen- 
kinson’s motion for a ‘ Euphrates 
Valley Railway ;’ a proposal which, 
notwithstanding its acknowledged 
importance both to England and 
India, was negatived by 103 votes to 
29. Nor did the comments in many 
of the journals display any more fami- 
liar acquaintance with the subject, 
which, though it may slumber for 
the present, will assuredly revive 
again in connection with the rail- 
ways, existing and projected, in 
Turkey, Russia, Persia, and India. 
Hence a few notes and observations 
recently made en route from India 
overland to Northern Syria, through 
lands intended to be crossed by the 
projected railway, may not be un- 
acceptable or out of season. 


The writer left Bombay on the 
morning of Christmas Day, 1871, by 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s s.s. Ethiopia, Captain 
Sanders, with the mails for Kur- 
rachee and the Persian Gulf. A 
pleasant trip of three days brought 
us to the improving town and port 
of Kurrachee, whence a railway, 
which has been open for several 
years to Kotree, about 100 miles up 
the Indus, opposite Hyderabad, will 
shortly be completed to Mooltan, 
in the Punjaub, where it will join 
the lines from Calcutta, thus ren- 
dering, what in common with others 
I have endured, the tedious and 
uncertain barge and steamboat na- 
vigation of the Indus, less neces- 
sary, and at the same time connect- 
ing the Eastern and Western ports 
of India by railway lines running 
through the populous North and 
North-West provinces, just as Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, Bombay and Ma- 
dras, are connected by lines through 
central India.? 

After leaving Kurrachee, the 
steamer called at Muscat, Bunder 





1 Among the works alluded to may be named those of Rich, J. 8. Buckingham, Burck- 









hardt, Layard, Rawlinson, Dr. Woolf, Botta, Charles Texier, Colonel Chesney, Palgrave, 
Robinson, Porter, Dr. J. Wilson, Burton, and others. With these it is exceedingly 
interesting to compare the statements made by earlier travellers, as Benjamin of Tudela, 
Maundrell, and others, respecting the same countries, as contained in the first volume of 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, ‘ Early Travels in Palestine.’ 
Notz.—It may be observed here that most of the maps of Turkey are extremely inac- 
curate. On some the Birs Nimroud is wrongly placed on the east of the Euphrates, 
the Bahr el Nedjif, a lake more than fifty miles long, and the river Hindiyeh, an out- 
break of the Euphrates to the north of Nedjif, and the greater and lesser Zab are not 
marked, while towns and cities are placed miles out of their true position. The best 
English map by far of Asiatic Turkey with which I am acquainted is Hughes’s Turkey 
in Asia, published by Philips in his series of travelling maps, price 3s. 6d. in cloth case. 
The managers of the Palestine Exploration Fund, when the public subscriptions shall 
have enabled them to complete their survey, will doubtless give us what has long been 
much needed—a full and accurate map of that most interesting part of Syria, known as 
the Holy Land, lying between the rivers Rinocolura and Orontes, and extending inland 
about 100 miles. 
2 Considerably more than 5,000 miles of connected railways will then be open and 
available for strategical and commercial purposes in our Indian Empire, at a cost of 
over ninety millions sterling. Indeed, upwards of 6,000 miles are opened already, but they 
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Abbas, Linga, and one or two 
smaller trading ports, and in little 
more than a week brought us to 
Bushire, the chief port of Persia. 
Here, though the famine was then 
raging, and the dead and dying 
bestrewed the narrow streets,’ were 
some twelve or thirteen ships in 
the roadstead, of which one be- 
longed to the English navy, two 
to the Bombay marine, the rest 
being merchant vessels. One of 
Grey, Dawes, & Co.’s (of Austin 
Friars, London) new line of 
through steamers, vid the Suez 
Canal, viz. the Shiraz, was leaving 
her moorings as we anchored. 
Bushire is said to have had for- 
merly a population of 80,000 souls ; 
but wars and famines have re- 
duced it probably below a tenth 
of this number; though, if the 
projected enterprises of the Shah 
for the development and im- 
provement of Persia, by irriga- 
tion works, railways, public roads, 
and factories have but a measure 
of success, this port will probably 
rise again to more than its former 
prosperity and importance. It may 
be remarked that the Armenians, 
by far the most numerous and 
respectable body of Christians in 
Persia, have a small church here, 
in which permission was readily 
accorded to hold an English ser- 
vice. And not a few of the English 
dead repose in the Christian enclo- 
sure around its walls. After a 
stay of nearly a fortnight, a 
night’s steaming (by Grey, Dawes, 
& Co.’s s.s. Baghdad, Captain Tem- 
pleman) brought us from Bushire 
to Fou, a telegraph station on the 
right bank of the Shat-el-Arab, as 
the combined rivers Euphrates and 





are not continuous on the north and north-west. 
capital for the whole is only about 3} per cent. 
holders the rest of the guaranteed 5 per cent. 
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Tigris are here called. Kowheit, a 
village and bay a few miles to the 
south, is spoken of as the terminus 
of the railway which has long been 
projected to connect the Mediterra- 
nean with the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean. It is estimated that 
a line about 850 miles long, and 
costing from 8,o00l. to 10,0001. per 
mile, or an outlay of 8} millions 
sterling, would suffice to shorten 
the voyage to India by a week in 
time and by 1,000 miles in length— 
a@ sum which cannot be thought 
large when we can expend go mil. 
lions in a Crimean war, and 10 
millions on an expedition to Abys- 
sinia.‘ 

A day and night steaming in the 
river, and we anchored early next 
morning at the mouth of the creek, 
which, at high water only, is naviga- 
ble for native craft to Busrah or 
Bussorah, a famous city about two 
miles to the west. A Turkish man- 
of-war and a few river steamers and 
sailing-vessels lay in the river, 
which is here little short of three- 
quarters of a mile in width. There 
is also a small company of soldiers, 
or armed police, at the mouth of 
the creek and near the large custom- 
house. Butthe forces would seem 
to be too small or inefficient for 
security, as the mail-steamer Cash- 
mere, of the British India Company, 
was attacked and robbed here, while 
at anchor in the night, by armed 
pirates, shortly after I left. 

In Bussorah there are said to be 
from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, 
though in the ancient city, which 
exists in ruins about two miles 
further west, there are said to have 
been in the days of the Khalifs 
100,000 inhabitants, with a con- 


The average net payment on the 
The Government make up to the share- 


* The strenuous and praiseworthy efforts of Col. Pelly, and those who assisted in ad- 
ministering the English Relief Fund, were utterly inadequate to cope with the distress, 
which must have been a bitter trial to the few Europeans. 


* See a pamphlet on Zhe Euphrates Valley Railway, by W. P. Andrew. 


1870. 
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siderable trade from the rivers to 
the Gulf and Arabia. There is an 
English Vice-Consul in the town, 
and a few English, Armenian, and 
Jewish trading-houses ; and English 
piece-goods and other European 
articles may be seen in the well- 
stocked and busy, but dirty, bazars. 
But its exports and imports, so far 
as at present ascertained, scarcely 
rise above half a million sterling, the 
exports consisting principallyofdates, 
which grow in great abundance for 
many miles beside the river, and 
hides brought from Baghdad and 
other parts of the interior. 

Owing to irregularities in the 
Tigris or Dijleh, as this river is 
called by the Turks, from three to 
five days are occupied by the river 
steamers (of which there are two 
English and four or five Turkish) 
in going from Busrah to Baghdad, 
a distance of about 250 miles; and 
more than as many weeks have been 
occupied by steamers in ascending 
the Euphrates to Kalah-Balis, a 
little more than a day’s ride from 
Aleppo, and a distance of some 600 
miles from Busrah. 

The voyage from Busrah to Bagh- 
dad lies through one of the richest 
alluvial valleys in the world, if we 
regard the soil only, which greatly 
resembles that of Egypt, but not 
one-tenth of it is cultivated ; 
though, wherever this is the case, 
and due attention is given to irri- 
gation, rich crops are produced, and 
abundance of dates, pomegranates, 
peaches, &c. Wild boars, lions, fran- 
colins, and smaller game abound 
in some parts. A few villages 
exist here and there, and mounds, 
the ruins of ancient towns, be- 
come increasingly numerous on 
approaching Baghdad. Twenty 
miles below this city, on the east of 
the Tigris, is a magnificent arch 
100 feet high, in the centre of the 
facade of a palace of burnt brick 
283 feet long, the former residence 
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of Shapoor at Ctesiphon, the win- 
ter capital of the ancient Sassa- 
nian monarchs.5 Mounds of earth 
and unburnt brick 20 to 30 feet 
high still indicate the extent of 
the city and the enclosure of the 
royal gardens. Two or three old 
tombs, which serve as huts, a few 
Arab tents, and a few badly-cul- 
tivated patches of ground, are all 
the civilisation at present to be 
seen there; though, according to 
Gibbon, when Julian retreated from 
this (to him) impregnable city, in 
A.D. 363, it is said to have con- 
tained 300,000 souls. Julian wisely 
cautioned his troops against par- 
taking too freely of the abundance 
of fruits and all kinds of provision 
to be found in the neighbourhood. 
On the opposite or west bank similar 
mounds mark the site of Seleucia, the 
renowned capital of the Seleucide, 
built by Seleucus Nicator after the 
death of Alexander the Great. A 
solitary building, erected by the 
Turks (for the purpose of collecting 
and cleaning the saltpetre which 
effloresces from the ground in many 
places till it looks like a fall of 
snow), is the only indication of 
modern civilisation on the site of 
what is said to have been the flou- 
rishing home of more than half a 
million of inhabitants. It is worthy 
of remark that both these cities were 
largely, if not wholly, built of ma- 
terials from ancient Babylon, and 
that both these capitals flourished 
many centuries after the latter city 
was overthrown and ruined. The 
canal by which Julian’s fleet came 
from Babylon to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, i.e. from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, is now filled up, 
and looks much like an ancient 
turnpike road with banks on either 
side. Indeed, marks of such canals 
abound here, and may be traced 
for miles ; whilst the rich but un- 
cultivated plain is strewn with 
mounds of rubbish and _ pottery, 


§ See Rich’s Travels in Mesopotamia for description and measurement of this ruin. 
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and is destitute alike of houses, 
roads, fences, or canals ; except in 
a few spots near villages on the 
river Tigris, and on approaching 
Baghdad, where the cultivation 
becomes continuous. 

Baghdad, with its ancient walls, 
domes, minars, quays, palaces, its 
gardens of pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, groves of date-palms, and 
two bridges of boats, still presents 
a fine and attractive appearance, 
though the city is much less in 
extent, as the ruins on the west 
indicate, than it was in the days of 
the Khalifs, The total population of 
the city was estimated some time 
ago at 150,000, including the suburbs 
of Kathemaine and Athum.® Of 
these about 25,000 were Jews, about 
5,000 Greek, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic Christians, and a few 
English, French, and Austrian sub- 
jects, who are engaged in mercan- 
tile affairs, or in the service of the 
Turkish Government. All sects of 
religion have here, in theory at 
least, full toleration. The bazars, 
several of which have been lately 
rebuilt by enterprising Jews, are 
of hewn stone and arched, and 
are amongst the finest and best 
stocked in the East, all kinds of 
European and Asiatic merchandise 
being obtainable in them. And 
there is a very considerable caravan 
trade with northern Persia, Mosul, 
and all parts of the interior; while 
pilgrimages of Shia Moslems? from 
India, Persia, and Khoordistan, to 
the. Shia shrines of Kerbela and 
Nedjif, or Ali, bring large numbers 
of visitors to the city. It is esti- 
mated that from 60,000 to 80,000 
pilgrims annually visit the shrines 
of Kerbela and Nedjif alone. To 
one of the least popular of these, 
Kathemaine, a suburb of Baghdad, 
about four miles to the north-west, 
the enterprising governor, Midhat 
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Pasha, laid down a tramway a few 
years ago, which was worked for 
some time bysteam, until, from some 
cause or other, the engines broke 
down, and it was then worked by 
horses, and so continues. But the 
carriages were crowded with pas- 
sengers any hour of the day. The 
same enterprising pasha also prv- 
jected a joint-stock railway to 
Kerbela, about sixty miles to the 
west, but political jealousy at the 
Sublime Porte, it is said, stopped 
the project. 

Through the courtesy and influ- 
ence of Colonel Herbert, Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Baghdad, who obtained for me a 
first-class teskireh, or passport, I 
was enabled to make a most inter- 
esting tour of about 200 miles 
in Mesopotamia to Kerbela, Nedjif, 
Kufa, Kifi, and the Birs Nimroud, 
on the west of the Euphrates ; 
thence to Hillah and the ruins of 
Babylon on the east. At all these 
places I was received with marks 
of the highest respect and atten- 
tion, and was furnished by the 
local authorities with an escort as 
a guard of honour and _protec- 
tion against the Arabs, and to 
show me the chief objects of in- 
terest. The population of Kerbela, 
which is situate on the Hooseinia 
Canal—the jugular-vein of the city 
—fifteen or twenty miles west of the 
Euphrates, is estimated at 30,000 
inhabitants, and is still increasing 
in size, new streets being laid out 
and in process of construction out- 
side the walls. While at Nedjif, 
or Meshed Ali, a city about forty 
miles farther south, near the lake, 
or Bahr-el-Nedjif, from 25,000 to 
30,000 souls are found, and at 
times throngs of pilgrims; and 
around both cities are extensive 
and rapidly increasing Shia burial- 
grounds.® But, though neither the 


* From the Zorah, a Government newspaper of Baghdad, of March 1869. 
7 The adherents of Ali and Hoosein—the Turks are Sunnis, and follow the leading 


of Omar. 


* It will be remembered that the mother of the Shah of Persia, who died during his 


recent absence in Europe, gave direction for the interment of her body at Nedjif, 
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shrines of Hoosein nor Ali, or the 
cemeteries around them, may be of 
much interest to the man of com- 
merce, the fact that in the busy 
bazars of these cities English piece 
goods and cutlery, English and 
Swedish lucifer-matches, Frenchand 
German goods, Swiss watches, and 
even American clocks, are found, is 
one to which he will not be in- 
different. The people place an ad- 
ditional value on whatever is bought 
in these sacred cities. 

From Nedjif we rode eastward 
about an hour to Kufa, the first 
capital of the Khalifs, of which 
little now remains but heaps of 
bricks, a large serai, and a village 
of a few hundred inhabitants near 
the river Hindiyeh, an outbreak of 
the Euphrates to the west, suffi- 
ciently deep for barges laden with 
timber, bricks, and passengers to 
navigate. We sailed up this about 
eight or ten miles to Kifl, or Ezekiel’s 
Tomb, sending our horses over the 
ferry and swampy lands with the 
men, while we took the baggage by 
native boat. Kifl is a village of 
about sixty families, mostly Jews, 
and is a place of great pilgrimage 
from Baghdad, the Jews believing 
that Ezekiel the Prophet was buried 
in the mosque near the river, where 
his tomb is still shown who ‘ pro- 
phesied among the captives by the 
river Chebar.’ We stayed here till 
morning, when we left for Hillah, 
halting for two or three hours at 
the stupendous mountain-like ruin 
of Birs Nimroud, which had been 
in sight several days, and is abuut 
three hours’ ride, or half-way from 
Kifi to Hillah. This mound is well 
described by Rich, is about 200 feet 
high, with a mass of brickwork 
some thirty or forty feet higher, and 
a larger and somewhat lower mass 
of vitrified brick ; the rest is earth 
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or rubbish ; the length is about 100 
yards, and the breadth rather less. 
A longer and lower mound lies to 
the eastward ® of the huge mass of 
ruin which early travellers regarded 
as the Tower of Babel. Some of the 
sunburnt bricks contain the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar in arrow-headed 
characters, but these, it is thought, 
were additions by that monarch to 
some earlier building. Other heaps 
or tels are scattered around, and 
large swamps to the north-west ex- 
tend for several miles. The soil is 
partly cultivated, but from salty 
efflorescence is less productive than 
near the Euphrates, where itis very 
fertile. I saw one or two plots of 
cotton only, near Kifi; but though 
the soil looks suitable, the late Mr. 
Christian A. Rassam, then English 
Vice-Consul at Mosul, told me that 
cotton grown here is, from some 
unknown reason—probably bad 
seed—not so good as that around 
Mosul and Diarbekir, which is very 
near to the northern limit of cotton 
culture, which in America is 38° N. 
Should, however, the culture im- 
prove, there is certainly a vast 
breadth of fine alluvial soil in old 
Chaldea for future cotton-planters, 
though this soil, probably from the 
abundance of silica it contains, is 
said to be most favourable to the 
growth of wheat, and might be 
made a most valuable source of 
supply. 

From the Birs Nimroud to Hillah 
is a ride of about four hours. All 
distances here are measured by time 
rather than space, as is also the case 
in India and Persia. Much conse- 
quently depends upon good or bad 
roads, which may serve to account 
for variations in the parasang or 
sahat, the Persian or Turkish hour, 
which rarely exceeds three-and-half 
miles. At Hillah, a town of perhaps 





® There is a typographical error in Mr. Layard’s book, Bahylon and Nineveh, abridged 
edit. 1867, which places the lower mound on the west of the Birs Nimroud instead of 
the east, or very nearly so, as my pocket compass indicated; so, too, the English 
Government map at Baghdad. 
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20,000 inhabitants, we were cour- 
teously received by the Governor, 
and stayed the night. This town is 
much of it built trom the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, and it is situated 
on both sides of the Phrat or 
Euphrates, a bridge of boats con- 
necting the two sides. Walls of 
sun-dried brick enclose the city, 
which is entered by gates east and 
west. These are shut at dark, and 
opened at daybreak. There are 
good Turkish baths, commodious 
serais, and an electric telegraph 
office in the town ; but the buildings 
are mostly inferior to those of 
Kerbela or Nedjif. We started at 
six next morning, making our way, 
with some others, out by a breach 
in the wall near the river, as the 
janitor was not yet awake. The 
route to the n.z. for Baghdad 
passes about half a mile or more to 
the s.z. of the principal ruins of 
ancient Babylon; and we conse- 
quently made a slight détour in 
order to visit and ascend the chief 
mounds or ¢els, Amran, Kasr, and 
Tel Babel. These are all enormous 
mounds varying from two to three 
hundred yards in length and from 
130 to 150 feet in height; the last 
named being the highest, and the 
bricks and reeds in the walls are in 
a perfect state of preservation. The 
piece of ruin on the Kasr is ap- 
parently less than half, or even a 
fourth, of the size it was when 
sketched by Layard twenty years 
ago; and the solitary Casuarina tree 
is nearly if not wholly dead, though 
a few offshoots of it survive in the 
Residency Garden and in the Eng- 
lish graveyard at Baghdad, planted 
by Colonel Herbert. A carved lion 
about ten feet long is turned over 
in a hole about twenty feet 
deep; and on Amran is a deep 
well and the tomb whence the 
mound takes its name. There are 
a few dates cultivated below the 
ruins near the river, which seems 
once to have run between the prin- 
cipal mounds. <A few sheep or goats 
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were pasturing in the gardens, and 
a couple of Arabs were collecting 
bricks from the ruins, whence the 
foxes or jackals sneaked off uneasily 
in different directions at our ap- 
proach; while, as far as the eye 
can reach, east, west, south and 
north, may be seen scores of mounds 
denoting ruined towns or villages, 
or the traces of dried-up canals. 
The once million-peopled city is 
literally ‘without an inhabitant, 
and her cities are a desolation and 
a wilderness;’ though from the 
abundance of water at hand, there is 
no reason why the fertile soil should 
not be as productive as that of 
Egypt; and I question whether the 
canals would require to be so deep 
as in the latter country to irrigate 
some hundreds or even thousands of 
square miles, and make the country 
like a fertile garden, as it must have 
been in ancient days. 

A short stay in Baghdad sufficed 
to prepare for the journey to Mosul. 
The route of the Turkish post which 
lies east of the Tigris was that taken, 
and the Shammar Arabs being in 
disorder, a mounted guard of four 
armed horsemen accompanied me. 
The distance is about 100 miles 
direct, but nearly 300, or 100 
sahat or hours, of three miles 
each, had to be paid for, and gone 
over, to accomplish the journey. 
The route is the same as that tra- 
versed by Xenophon and the 10,000 
Greeks, and is swampy and heavy 
in winter and spring (so that our 
horses fell many times in crossing 
the plains), and in parts where 
the Jebel Hamrines are crossed 
it is mountainous; and one is 
disposed to consider it infinitely 
to that leader’s credit that he 
brought any of his army to the 
Euxine alive. A few towns, cities, 
and large villages are passed ; one of 
which, Arbela, on the borders of 
Khoordistan, where Alexander de- 
feated Darius, is still an important 
station, and like Kerkook, Sevrek, 
and Aleppo Forts is built on an arti- 
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ficial mound and fortified. In places 
on the route irrigation is carried on 
asin Persia by canals underground ; 
but agriculture is still in a low 
state, the land being rested two or 
three years between the wheat 
crops to recover itself, instead of 
being manured with the filth which 
is allowed to accumulate and ex- 
hale pestilence around every town 
and village. Palm-trees cease to 
appear a little north of Baghdad, 
and an occasional olive-tree is seen. 
The lesser and greater Zab, both 
rather formidable rivers in win- 
ter, are crossed, the former by 
fording and the latter by ferry, 
before reaching Mosul. The ruins 
of old Nineveh are also passed. 
They extend from Nimroud,’® about 
fifteen miles south of Mosul, to 
Khorsabad, a large mound nearly 
as far north, the principal mound 
being Koyunjik, east of Mosul, 
beside the Khauser, a stream 
that flows into the Tigris a little 
above the bridge of boats. Several 
villages are scattered among the 
ruins, and at Jonah’s tomb is a 
considerable settlement. The place 
cannot, like Babylon, be called de- 
solate and ‘without inhabitants,’ 
but it is an ‘abode of the bittern,’ 
and the scene of numerous ‘ pools of 
water and folds of flocks.’ 

The mound of Koyunjik and some 
few others have been lately reopened 
by Mr. George Smith, as explorer 
for the Daily Telegraph, and some 
other arrow-headed records, in ad- 
dition to those fonnd by Botta, 
Layard, and Rawlinson, have lately 
been obtained. This mound is 
usually regarded as the Palace of 
Sennacherib. Two winged bulls 
and an eagle-headed image, about 
twelve feet high, were standing in 
an opening of another mound a mile 
farther north. 
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Mosul, on the west bank of the 
Tigris, is sometimes called the 
western suburb of Nineveh, but no 
antiquities indicate this. The city 
contains, according to Mr. C. A. 
Rassam, about 80,000 souls, of 
whom about a fourth are Christians 
of the Chaldee, Syrian, and Roman 
rites, and about 200 Protestants. 
The Chaldee Patriarch, Yusuf Udu, 
Bishop Elias, and several other 
bishops reside here; and both here 
and in Baghdad efforts are made to 
revive education; as the result in 
many instances of the example of 
the American missionaries, who 
have here a small church and 
school, and who have given a great 
impulse to education in many parts 
of Turkey, and promoted religious 
toleration and liberty. There is a 
trade in oil, gall-nuts, grain, hides, 
and cotton ; the latter being woven, 
both here and in Diarbekir, into a 
coarse fabric, very unlike the muslin, 
or Mosul linen, to which the city 
gives name. But the coarse material, 
owing to its strength and durability, 
is, I was told, much preferred by 
the Khoords and other natives to 
the finer European textures. 

A railway was talked of at 
the time of my visit, vid Diarbekir 
and Erzeroum to Trebizond, or some 
other port on the Black Sea; and 
Mr. Rassam expressed himself in 
favour of it, if the line from Syria 
and the Gulf were not carried 
out, which he thought would be 
an advantage alike to Turkey and 
England. 

The route for ‘Syria lies east of 
the Tigris for nearly 100 miles, to 
Bezabde [or Jezireh], an island in 
the Tigris, where it crosses, and 
ascends the tableland to the west. 
This détour is rendered necessary 
to avoid contests with the Shammar 
Arabs, who at times carry matters 


%” Not to be mistaken with Birs Nimroud s.w. of Hillah, near old Babylon. The 
Arabs and other natives call several ancient and conspicuous ruins ‘ Nimroud’—the 
castle at Orfa, and I believe some others, probably from the ‘mighty hunter’ of the 


Book of Genesis. 
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with a high hand west of Mosul. 
Before reaching Jezireh the route is 
exceedingly mountainous, and a fine- 
wooded pass is entered two hours be- 
fore reaching Zakoo. A day’s marck 
west of Jezireh, Nisibis is reached, 
now a dirty village, on a rich plain. 
Formerly this was, according to 
Gibbon, a city that could resist a 
six months’ siege, and ‘ the greatest 
stronghold of the Roman power in 
the East.’ A solitary ruin of three 
or four ancient columns, and a few 
mounds on which wheat was growing 
green, were all that could be seen of 
‘the important city’ which Jovian 
was justly reproached for having 
yielded to Sapor. The plain thence 
to Mardin, a city of about 22,000 
inhabitants, on a mountain pass 
1,200 feet high, at the north- 
western extremity of the Baghdad 
pashalik, is better cultivated and 
grows excellent wheat. Indeed 
the Rev. Mr. Andress, one of the 
American missionaries, of Mardin, 
remarked to me that these plains are 
so favourable for the growth of 
wheat, that, if properly cultivated, 
they might supply the wants of 
half Europe. Captain Jones has 
well described this pashalik as ‘a 
large and profusely watered tract 
of country, ranging over nearly five 
degrees of latitude and longitude, 
and enclosing an area of available 
soil, which I compute at 50,000 
square miles.’'! Yet, according to a 
recent report of Dr. Caldbeck, Civil 
Surgeon at Baghdad, it contains an 
estimated population of only one 
million, though formerly one of the 
most populous regions of the globe. 
On several of the treeless plains 
hundreds of mound-like ruins exist, 
the vestiges of ancient towns or 


" Bombay Government Reports. 
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villages. From one of these mounds 
I counted sixty on looking around, 
and Mr. Layard speaks of having 
counted a hundred.!? 

The journey from Mardin, n.w. 
to the fine old walled city of 
Diarbekir, is over a hilly tract 
producing valonia oak and excellent 
vines. In places silk and cotton 
are cultivated, the latter for local 
use. Near Diarbekir are some iron 
mines but little worked; though 
in that city (which contains about 
50,000 inhabitants, being the 
capital of a small pashalik) there 
are excellent bazars and a business 
air that one does not expect so far 
from the sea. There is an export 
trade of wool, grain, fruit, and olive 
oil, but the trade would doubtless 
greatly increase by increased faci- 
lities of transit. There are some 
fine mosques and churches, and 
about 12,000 Christians, 1,000 of 
whom are Protestants, for whom, 
partly by English subscriptions, a 
new and elegant church has been 
erected, under the Rev. Mr. Boya- 
jean and an assistant. 

A few days’ ride over hills and 
plains, partly covered with snow in 
the middle of March, brought us to 
Orfa, with its vineyards, hills, and 
ruins. This city was long mis- 
takenly regarded by some as the 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, though 
it is the Edessa of Church history." 
It contains about 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is a thriving city. From 
8,000 to 10,000 are Christians ot 
the Greek and Syrian rites, and 
they expressed great interest for 
their brethren of Malabar in India, 
from whom they claim a common 
origin from St. Thomas, who visited 
King Abgarus on his way to India. 


2 The destruction of the population has not been altogether the work of modern 
times or of the present Turkish Government ; Tamerlane destroyed more than a million 
lives in his marches, and the Great Plague of 1773 carried off, it is reported, more than 


two millions, 


'§ The ancient Ur is now generally identified with the Mound or Tell of Mugheir, 
about 150-miles below Hillah, west of the Euphrates, and which, though now 100 miles 


from the sea, was probably on the shore in ancient times. 
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Industry is certainly improving in 
and around Orfa, and the vineyards 
have much extended for three or 
four years past. There are two 
churches and congregations with 
schools of Reformed Christians, one 
under the Rev. Mr. Abohyatian, 
and also very fair schools in con- 
nection with the old churches ; the 
result, I was told, of schools first 
opened by Protestant missionaries 
from America, who have awakened 
a general revival of education among 
Christians in Turkey. 

Berejik with perhaps 8,000, 
Severek with 6,000, and Nezib 
with 2,000 inhabitants, are towns 
passed on the way to Aleppo; vines, 
olives, and wheat being the chief 
objects of culture ; but in places 
sheep are extensively kept, and 
wool is exported. 

Aleppo, the commercial capital of 
Northern Syria, contains about 
120,000 inhabitants, of whom 
30,000 are Christians, and from 
6,000 to 8,000 Jews. The latter 
have an extensive synagogue and 
schools. Several of the Christian 
churches, including an American 
mission, also have excellent 
schools. They appear to have full 
toleration for their religious views, 
in theory, at least, though both Jews 
and Christians are in places subject 
to petty annoyances and persecu- 
tions ; and I was repeatedly told that 
incountry places the Turkish soldiers 
often take from Jews and Christians 
food for themselves and horses with- 
out giving compensation. I was 
favoured with introductions from 
India and Baghdad to several of the 
Patriarchs, bishops, and priests on 
the route, as well as in Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and some other places ; 
and I may here add that I nowhere 
found the smallest indication of 
what, in his able and elaborate 
work on the Greek Church, the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Neale has, I think 
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mistakenly, and with too little 
charity to his own Church, called 
‘the jealousy excited against the 
English Church by the miserable 
proceedings of her so-called repre- 
sentative at Jerusalem.”4 On 
the contrary, I was everywhere 
received by the bishops and priests 
with the greatest possible courtesy 
and kindness; and many of the 
authorities of the Greek, Armenian, 
and Syrian Churches showed by 
their enquiries much interest in the 
English Church, both at home and 
abroad. This was especially the 
case with the Chaldee Patriarch 
Yusuf Udu, whom I several times 
met, and Bishop Elias of Mosul; 
the Syrian Bishop of Urfa, and 
more than one of the Bishops of 
Aleppo, Cyril of Jerusalem, as also 
the Patriarch Hierotheus, of An- 
tioch, whom, at the invitation of his 
Chaplain, I visited in Damascus in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Frankel, 
English Church missionary to the 
Jews in that city. And there is 
reason to think that much of the 
kinder and more liberal spirit with 
which Englishmen are now re- 
garded both among Moslems and 
Christians in Turkey is greatly 
owing to the praiseworthy efforts 
of the American missionaries in 
promoting education in that empire, 
and especially in Northern Syria, 
where they have colleges at 
Beyrout, Marash, and Aintab, and 
at Mardin, in the Khoordish moun- 
tains, besides excellent schocls 
scattered all over the country, 
where, forty or fifty years ago, in 
Dr. Woolf’s days, there were none 
worth the name. The large school 
and extensive printing and pub- 
lishing establishment of Mr. Bis- 
tany of Beyrout, and the college 
and printing works of the American 
mission, are especially worthy of 
note for the high-class education 
given, and the perfection and 


Preface, p. 14, of A History of the Holy Eastern Church, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 


M.A., Warden of Sackville College, part i. introduction. 
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beauty attained in the printing of 
Arabic books. The newspapers and 
magazines issued by Mr. Bistany 
circulate largely in Syria, and even 
in Egypt and Constantinople. Se- 
yeral standard English and Ameri- 
can works have been translated and 
published by Mr. Bistany in Arabic. 
Only second to the above are the 
large schools and printing establish- 
ment of the Armenian Christians in 
Jerusalem, where a high-class edu- 
cation is given, and numerous books 
in Armenian and various other lan- 
guages are issued. The same an- 
cient body of Christians have also 
printing pre sces in active operation, 
both at Venice and Constanti- 
nople. ‘Lhe efforts, too, of the 
Enghsi:: Church in Jerusalem and 
places around have not been with- 
out good effect in softening pre- 
judice, as the Rev. W. Bailey in- 
formed me that some of the Jews 
send their sons gladly to the Chris- 
tian schools to obtain education, 
making, in many cases, no restric- 
tion as to subjects taught ; while the 
commercial pre-eminence of Eng- 
land, and the political aid she has 
afforded to Turkey (and perhaps 
also our consular arrangements), 
the spread of education and the 
circulation of newspapers (of which 
about fifty are now published in 
Turkey), have no doubt tended to 
soften prejudice and dispel bigotry. 
But, from whatever reasons, an 
Englishman may now travel, not 
only with safety but respect, in parts 
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where, a few years ago, he was 
liable to be robbed and insulted, if 
not killed—no bad augury for the 
future railroad.'5 

Before quitting the subject of 
Aleppo, 1 may observe that there 
was formerly an English factory in 
this city, but it has long ceased to 
exist. An English Consul, Mr. 
Skene, an engineer, Mr. Haddan, 
and his family, and one or two 
business houses represent all the 
English interest there at present. 
The English graveyard, which con- 
tains a number of interesting tombs 
of the time of Maundrell (who was 
chaplain to the factory about the 
middle of the seventeenth century), 
and some others of more modern 
date, is sadly downtrodden and neg- 
lected, lying open to all passers-by ; 
and the tombstones form at times 
the seats for a coffee-khan, while, 
in striking contrast, the French 
burial-ground close by is neatly 
enclosed with a substantial wall. 
Will no one at home care for the 
English Christian graves in this 
strange land ? 

A little more than a day’s ride 
from Aleppo brings the traveller to 
Antioch—a place of call on the 
postal route, though not on the 
direct road to Iskanderoon and the 
sea, which is another day’s journey 
west over the Beylan Pass. The 
route from Aleppo to Antioch lies 
over hills covered in spring with all 
sorts of blooming bulbous roots, 
crocus, jonquils, daffodils, hyacinths, 


8 Since this article was in type it appears, from the letter of a Constantinople 
correspondent of the Edinburgh Daily Review, under date June 11, 1874, that the rights 
and privileges of the Hatti Houmaioum, or ‘ Ottoman Edict of Nantes,’ as it has been 
called (which first gave full liberty to the operations of Protestant missions, the translating 
and circulating of the Scriptures in the native languages, and the free adoption of any 
religion by all the subjects of the Sultan), have been for some time, and in many parts 
of Turkey, practically ignored ; colporteurs have been seized, imprisoned, and deprived of 
their personal effects; Bibles have been stopped for months at the Custom House; 
converts to Christianity have been subjected to official persecution; and the Grand- 
Vizier has threatened to forbid altogether the importation and sale of the Scriptures 
and the liberty of Moslems to change their religion—acts which have already led to 
much correspondence between ambassadors and consuls, and their Governments and 


subjects. 


will be vindicated and upheld.’ 








The Record of July 6, which prints the letter above referred to, adds very 
properly: ‘It is to be 8 that the treaty rights, which have cost England so much, 
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with abundance of myrtle, thyme, 
and other sweet-scented shrubs; a 
few ruined churches and monas- 
teries of the time of the Eastern 
Empire are passed, and on some of 
the mountains, as Jebel Sim6n, the 
ruined monasteries are extensive and 
massive. A Swiss merchant, Mr. 
Albert Poche of Aleppo and Man- 
chester, has taken some splendid 
photographs (of which I procured 
one or two) of these rich and in- 
teresting ruins; evidently of the 
time of the Second Empire. On 
the lower Orontes, near the Jisr 
Hadid, or Iron Bridge (which, by 
the way, is not iron at all, and only 
received its name from an iron- 
covered door that formerly guarded 
the entrance thereto), fertile arable 
land and meadows again occur, 
which continue a distance of forty 
miles from the lake of Antioch to 
the sea. 

Antioch contained, it is thought, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants in 
March 1872; but during my brief 
stay there (in the hospitable house 
of the Rev. P. O. Powers, an hon- 
oured missionary of thirty years’ 
standing in Syria, now deceased), 
viz. on the morning of April 3, 
a severe shock of earthquake oc- 
curred, which destroyed two-thirds of 
the city and 1,000, or perhaps more, 
inhabitants. Many of the survivors 
consequently left and settled in the 
country around. The villages of 
Betias and Seleucia, the ancient 
port, were also much injured.'® 
This port, which Colonel Chesney 
estimated could be restored at a cost 
of 60,000!., or at most 100,000l., so 
as to bring the navigation up to 
Antioch, and serve as the port for a 
great Syrian railway, still contains 
the remains of an enormous pier, 
and the walls of the harbour. But 
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earthquakes have several times 
severely injured the place, especially 
in the second and fourth centuries of 
our era. 

Dr. Holt Yates, who has a house 
commanding a fine view of Mount 
Cassus and the mouth of the 
Orontes, thinks this by far the 
most practicable entrance for a rail- 
way into Northern Syria; while 
others advocate Iskanderoon and 
the Beylan Pass, which may be 
passed by tunnelling. Mrs. Burton, 
who, with her husband Captain 
Burton, formerly English Consul at 
Damascus, spent some months in 
Syrian travel, suggested, in a letter 
to the Times, that a terminus further 
south, as at Tyre, ‘ would open up 
to fuller cultivation the rich uplands 
of Hums and Hamah, and restore 
Baalbek and Palmyra to their old 
importance.’ But, wherever the 
spot may be that shall be fixed upon 
as the western terminus, a line of 
railway through Asiatic Turkey to 
the Persian Gulf is certainly neither 
impracticable nor unimportant. 
An independent Bombay journal, 
the Times of India (Aug. 17, 1868), 
thus summed up the matter: ‘ We 
cannot divest ourselves of the belief 
that within twenty years’ time the 
“ Overland route” will be a synonym 
for that of the Euphrates valley, 
and Bombay within fourteen or 
fifteen days’ journey from London.’ 
The Bombay Gazette has also ex- 
pressed itself in favour of this route. 
Nearly forty years ago Lord William 
Bentinck, in advocating ‘steam 
navigation with India,’ which means 
railways now, declared that ‘steam 
navigation with India was an ad- 
vantage so great in its direct and 
indirect consequences, that it would 
be cheaply bought at any price;’ 
and he added that, in his opinion, 


6 A full account of this earthquake, which I sent to the Times, appeared in that 


journal on Monday, April 29, 1872; and I need not repeat it here. 


I may add, that 


the only two ancient arched gates, the Bab Baulus, or Gate of St. Paul, and the Bab-el- 


Jisir, or Gate of the Bridge—the western entrance—were both hurled down. 


Views of 


them, as they formerly appeared, are given in Smith’s smaller Bible Dictionaries. 
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permanent communication could 
only be effected by the Government, 
or by the merchants of England 
interested in the trade to India and 
China.”!7 This was shortly after 
accomplished, and with what suc- 
cess, especially since the Suez Canal 
has been opened, all are familiar. 
And now, with the marvellous in- 
crease of British trade in the East, 
the number of Englishmen who 
spend their lives there, with rail- 
ways across America, Europe, and 
India, it seems strange that, across 
one of the oldest and most im- 
portant routes in the world, and be- 
tween the most populous countries, 
no railway has yet been attempted. 
The distance from Baghdad vit 
Mosul, Diarbekir, and Aleppo to 
Iskanderoon is estimated at 306 
sahat, or hours, of a little over three 
miles each, thatis, rather more than 
920 miles, which, at fifty miles a 
day continuous riding, a feat hard- 
ly practicable, will occupy a courier 
eighteen or twenty days in crossing; 
whereas, the distance between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, more than 1,400 
miles, is gone over by a traveller, if 
he pleases, in three and a half days 
easily by mail train; and the far 
greater distance between San Fran- 
cisco and New York is gone over 
with equal, if not greater, speed.'$ 

I subsequently rode to Iskande- 
roon, and to Tarsus in Cilicia, 
making a voyage afterwards down 
the coast to Jaffa, calling at Latakia, 
Tripoli, Beyrout, and Acre on my 
way to Egypt, whence I afterwards 
returned and made a tour to Hebron, 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Galilee, 
Damascus, the Lebanon, Beyrout, 
Baalbek, and Palmyra, which is not 
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less than 200 or 250 miles into the 
interior, over what is by some 
called the great Syrian Desert. 
Then I rode over much of Asia 
Minor, including the whole of the 
Troad, where I was kindly enter- 
tained by Dr. Schliemann, and 
conducted over his interesting 
diggings on the site of Troy. All 
this was accomplished somewhat 
later than the usual season, with 
perfect ease and safety, and without 
a Dragoman or interpreter: my 
acquaintance with colloquial Arabic 
being sufficient to enable me to dis- 
pense with that important personage, 
who, though often obliging and 
useful, seems, in many instances, 
as if it were his chief business to 
take foreign gentlemen over Syria 
and Egypt for exhibition. And 
though 1 crossed the desert to 
Palmyra, nowhere did I see what 
an hon. gentleman !® described in 
the Parliamentary debate already 
referred to as ‘a desert with no irn- 
gation, and inhabited by persons of 
predatory habits, and where the 
heat was more insupportable than 
anywhere else on the face of the 
earth ; a place that had never been 
inhabited by any civilised popula- 
tion, and never would be to the end of 
time.’ This may possibly apply to 
some portions of the country s.£. 
of Palestine, and bordering on 
Arabia, but it certainly does not 
apply at all accurately to any eon- 
siderable part of the region over 
which it has been most usually pro- 
posed to carry the line of railway. 
In Latakia, Tripoli, and Beyrout 
are large and thriving populations, 
the latter estimated at 100,000, 
while Damascus is said to contain 






17 From a pamphlet on Steam Navigation with India, by Captain Melville Grindley, 
pp. viii._98; 8vo. 3rd edit. Smith, Elder; & Co. London: 1835-7. 
18 While I write I learn from the Bombay papers that M. Victor Lesseps, son of the 


Suez Canal projector, is in India urging o 
of a railway from Europe to India by way 


n preliminary matters for the construction 
of Russia and Central Asia, but with what 


success does not yet appear, though one can hardly regard the project as less hopeful 


than was the now famous Canal only a few 
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500,000 inhabitants; and villages 
beyond, like Jerood and Kurietein, 
at which I halted, on the route to 
Palmyra, contain several thousand 
inhabitants and much good land, 
but little or badly cultivated. And 
the whole land of Moab has been 
described by travellers, such as 
Robinson and Tristram, as once so 
populous as to have resembled a 
huge town. Even in the desert, 
marks of irrigation, with mounds of 
ruins and traces of Roman or other 
roads, exist, though for hundreds of 
miles between Northern Syria and 
Persia not a road or a carriage of 
any modern kind is now to be 
seen. It is more than probable that 
the old Assyrian monarch, Senna- 
cherib, who must have marched some 
500 miles, and who boasted that, 
‘with the multitude of his chariots 
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he had come up into the sides of 
Lebanon and the forest of Carmel, 
and had cut down the tall cedars and 
choice fir trees thereof’ (Isaiah 
Xxxvii. 24), may have had more to 
do with desolating the land, where 
it is desolate, than either Tamerlane 
or the Turks ; for, as the Hon. Mr. 
Marsh, the U.S. Consul at the Court 
of Italy, has very ably shown,” the 
neglect of irrigation and the de- 
struction of trees produce important 
results in diminishing the rainfall of 
a country. It is therefore highly 
probable that the development of 
agriculture by cisterns, canals, and 
irrigation would restore a greater 
rainfall, and make the land what it 
once was, a land teeming with popu- 
lation, ‘a land of corn and wine, a 
land of bread and vineyards’ (Isaiah 
XXXVi. 17). 


W. B. Keer. 





°° Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as modified by Human Action, by the 


Hon. G. P. Marsh, U.S. Consul at the Court of Italy. New York: Scribner. 
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THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848, AND M. LOUIS BLANC. 


I 

T is designed to trace here the 
history of the National Work- 
shops established by the initiative 
of the revolutionary government of 
1848, a few days after the fall of 
the first constitutional monarchy in 
France. In doing this, our object 
is not to give an account of the re- 
volution which led to the attempted 
application of a mild form of social- 
ism. Our space necessarily forbids 
any essay of this kind, however 
cursory it might be. We are con- 
tent with treating the capital event 
of the third French revolution ; and 
we may say that, in point of view 
of the philosophy of history, this 
event is the picture whereof the 
revolution of 1848 is little more 
than the frame; and as it may be 
regarded, we believe, as one of the 
paramount situations of French 
history, a clear and succinct ac- 
count of it may be equally accept- 
able to the ordinary reader, whose 
judgment in matters that are almost 
contemporaneous is often misled by 
what we venture to style the chro- 
nicle of hearsay, and to the writer, 
who loses his clue in a maze of con- 

tradictory evidence. 

Indeed, there are few epochs on 
which so much has been written and 
said, and the task of discriminating 
the truth amidst this mass of his- 
tories, pamphlets, apologies, and sa- 
tires is thereby rendered the more 
delicate. Few such events, also, 
have been more used as a means of 
traducing and calumniating certain 
men of eminence, who, even to this 
day, writhe under the scourge of 
misrepresentation. Take fifty men 
fairly read and instructed, and ask 
them who originated and organised 
that lamentable plan of a national 
workshop which eventually led to 
dire misfortunes and—who knows ? 
—perhaps to the partial ruin of the 
country: forty-five will reply that 
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the national workshops were due 
to M. Louis Blanc. Farther on 
we shall show so conclusively the 
perfect absurdity of this notion, 
that the reader will wonder how 
so calumnious a report could have 
been set afloat and implanted itself 
in the minds of men. Those who 
mingle with public affairs in a 
country where the passion of social 
strife has attained its climax, 
must vainly expect justice at the 
hands of their contemporaries. 
Most of those who attribute to M. 
Louis Blanc an act of initiative 
which, as it will be seen, was rather 
a crime than a mistake, do so be- 
cause they have heard the statement 
made and frequently repeated. M. 
Louis Blanc and his friends have 
suffered the fate of apostles of new 
ideas, and borne the brunt of faults 
committed by others clearly with 
the sole object of disparaging them. 
But fortunately popular prejudices 
do not survive for ever; they die 
with those who hold them, while 
the book transmits to posterity the 
stern facts and stern truth. In this 
respect the honest politicians of 
1848 may find matter for consola- 
tion, for the histories of their go- 
vernment are already numerous and, 
in most cases, impartial. 

To write the present account we 
have sought information in more 
than one valuable work. First of 
all comes Daniel Stern’s (Madame 
la Comtesse d’Agoiit) admirable 
History of the Revolution of 1848, 
which, despite certain partial ten- 
dencies of its author, holds a high 
place as an historical work, even 
beside the writings of Quinet, 
Michelet, Mignet, and others. We 
have also the work of M. Louis 
Blanc, of which the merits are only 
clouded by the fact that he is 
directly and personally interested 
in the facts he relates. The same 
reproach, and a great many more 

II 
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besides, may be addressed to that 
of Lamartine, which, albeit he is 
not systematically unjust to his 
adversaries, relates his own part, 
rather than that of others, in the 
Revolution. One finds also an im- 
artial account of the creation of 
the workshops in M. Levasseur’s 
History of the French Working Classes. 
On the other side there is M. Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac’s official account 
of the fall of Louis Philippe and the 
advent of the Empire, but as it con- 
tains little more than the coarse and 
unscrupulous apology of despotism, 
seemingly written to order, it de- 
serves little but contempt. It is 
with the elements we have derived 
from these different records, not to 
speak of others of lesser importance, 
that we will try and throw light ona 
phase of history which, for many 
reasons, should not be permitted to 
abide in darkness. Before, however, 
entering into the details of the 
creation and organisation of the 
national workshops, it is necessary 
to glance at the situation of France 
and its provisional government such 
as it had been prepared by the 
excesses and mistakes of the so- 
called constitutional régime. 


II 


Tur republican form of govern- 
ment in France has never been 
other than one of transition—a short 
while of provisional arrangement, 
between the fall of one monarch and 
the accession of another. Before 
it had time to gather its strength 
and prepare itself against the raids 
of its opponents, the enemy was 
triumphant. In such cases it is usual 
to attribute to the Republic the faults 
of the régime which has just crum- 
bled down.. Thus it came to pass 
in 1848. Long before the Revolu- 
tion France had been led into indus- 
trial and commercial difficulties, 
which, as a matterof course, attained 
a climax of intensity. The insur- 
rection was not the cause, but the 
immediate consequence of the crisis, 
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and, the position of the Provisional 
Government becoming extremely 
difficult to hold with honour, no- 
thing could be more critical than 
the state of things which prevailed. 
All branches of industry had come to 
a standstill; commerce was ruined, 
and manufacturers were fain to close 
their establishments; gangs of 
working men went about, in every 
town of France, harbouring the 
sombre motto, ‘ Live working or die 
fighting.’ When M. Louis Blanc 
opened at the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg what he called the assizes 
of hunger, the letters that poured 
in from manufacturers and indus- 
trials in all parts of the country were 
of amost disheartening nature. Some 
offered for the experiments of the 
Government their establishments, 
being themselves unable to maintain 
them; others offered their ma- 
chinery, their tools, provided the 
Government would opportunely in- 
terfere. All were unanimous in 
invoking the intervention of the 
State, on the pleathat commerce was 
on the brink of the grave, and that 
nothing but a bold measure adapted 
to the circumstances could save it 
from utter ruin. Long before 1848 
this lamentable state of distress had 
attained maturity; all felt that in the 
constitutional government modelled 
on that of other countries whose 
political history made them fit to be 
governed by a constitutional régime. 
in the society wherewith Louis 
Philippe had surrounded his regal 
edifice, in this regal edifice itself, 
which had of virtue and real liberty 
but the external trappings, there 
was something rotten, and further, 
that decay was rapidly spreading 
over the whole country. Working 
men laboured for low prices, and 
daily found starvation staring them 
in the face. Under the demoralising 
influence of the Government, French 
commerce and industry had during 
fifteen years transgressed all reason- 
able limits of speculation, Had 
France possessed, as England, the 
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disposal of colonial markets ; had 
manufacturers and industrials dis- 
played, to as great an extent as the 
English, the foresight and perse- 
verance wherewith they should have 
backed their spirit of adventure, 
the crisis would surely have been 
averted. But the Government of 
Louis Philippe encouraged this mad 
race of speculation, and the king 
himself, as far as the stock exchange 
was concerned, took rank among 
the competitors. The air was full 
of sham companies and enterprises ; 
the tribunals of commerce had hardly 
time enough to examine an endless 
list of bankruptcies. Hazard was 
the presiding divinity of the day, 
and the industrious classes, who 
suffered the most, brooded over 
their wrongs, while their employers 
staked their fortune on a cast of 
the dice. This state of things could 
only end ina catastrophe, and upon 
the Government that would take the 
reins must necessarily devolve the 
care of devising a suitable remedy. 
And as, after all, the constitutional 
monarchy itself was doing no more 
than following the example set by 
the State, France was drifting to- 
wards the abyss wherein the for- 
tunes of private individuals were 
engulfed before hers. When a 
country is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, such nations as France 
usually demand an empirical cure, 
and scorn any slower but surer 
means of recovery. 

Was Louis Philippe responsible 
for this ? The answer is not doubt- 
ful. It remains to enquire what ex- 
tentof responsibility belongs to him. 

If we draw a parallel between 
Louis Philippe and the monarchs 
who preceded him, the comparison 
is immeasurably to his advantage. 
It is undeniable that he cannot be 
exactly described as an honest man ; 
but he possessed feelings of hu- 
manity, and a philosophical bent 
that should be taken into serious 
account. He abhorred bloodshed, 
and he preferred running away to 
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having recourse to massacre. It is 
also undeniable that his private life 
was free from stain; he loved his 
children dearly, and gave them not 
the education of princes but of men. 
He instilled into their hearts pre- 
cepts of dignity, and taught them to 
despise claptrap adventure. For 
those very reasons Louis Philippe 
proved a demoralising monarch. He 
was too good a father to be a good 
king. To what dubious transac- 
tions in life do not many men have 
recourse for the exclusive benefit of 
those whom they cherish? They 
trumpet the praises of morality, 
honesty, and so forth, in the ears 
of their children, and for the good of 
these children they gather riches by 
illegitimate devices. Louis Philippe 
was one of those jealous fathers ; he 
scraped and hoarded and speculated 
like the most thorough Bowrsier, 
not for himself, but for his family. 
He secretly incited men of straw to 
‘rig’ the stock-exchange, and there- 
by made himself liable to penalties 
of the law; he stealthily strove to 
mulct the Crown properties in order 
to add the spoil to his own private 
fortune ; he wrote begging-letters 
to the Chamber of Deputies, than 
which nothing could have been 
couched in terms of greater shame- 
lessness and rapacity. And all this 
was for his children. This model 
father, who was otherwise pos- 
sessed of eminent qualities as a 
man of the world, could afford to 
become a beggar and a sharper 
for the good of his family. As to 
the interests of France, he placed 
them far below his own; and while 
the country was running to ruin, 
Louis Philippe was counting his 
gold, unaware that the bases of his 
throne were giving way. If any- 
one was surprised by the revolution 
of 1848, it was the King whom it 
overthrew. He was certainly ani- 
mated with good intentions; he 
was tormented with no thirst of 
governing forthe sake of governing ; 
and had not his designs been irre- 
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trievably traversed by his paternal 
foible, he might most likely have 
adjourned the catastrophe of 1848, 
and paved the way for the normal 
and progressive passage of the coun- 
try from a liberal monarchy to a 
rational republic. 

Louis Philippe was therefore a 
perverter. The best that can be 
said of him is that he was not the 
worst of perverters, and that it was 
not by system, but by chance, that 
he demoralised French society. 
The throne, in his view, was a good 
speculation and nothing more. It 
happened that his conduct, which 
in the ranks of common money- 
wakers might have passed com- 
paratively harmless and unnoticed, 
led to a social dead-lock, which was 
the effect, not the object, of such 
conduct. Men, however, cannot be 
expected to condone errors of such 
magnitude; they are rather inclined 
to regard as a crime, on the part of 
an exalted personage, that which 
they might think a misdemeanour 
in a private individual: and this 
severity is not undue when, as in 
the present case, the stake is the 
fate of a whole nation. Not only, 
then, was the outbreak of ’48 fos- 
tered by Louis Philippe’s political 
meanness and incredible avarice, 
but Louis Philippe himself may be 
considered as the unconscious pre- 
cursor and preparer of the Empire. 
The demise of the bourgeois king 
was not accompanied by the dis- 
appearance of Robert Macaire ; this 
worthy was established in the go- 
verning class of French society, and 
he was feeling his way towards a 
state of things that might be com- 
patible with the full development 
of his peculiar industry. The Re- 
publicans could not devise the pa- 
nacea that was demanded of them 
by the suffering country. A scion 
of the Bonapartes made his appear- 
ance; Robert Macaire threw him- 
self into his arms ; they embraced— 
and the Empire was made. 
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To recapitulate in afew words,— 
France was in a lamentable state 
when came the end of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the revolu- 
tionary period that succeeded to it 
showed in its most appalling aspect 
the proportions of the crisis. By its 
mismanagement, its sophisms, its 
shortsightedness, the monarchical 
government had begotten this state 
of things. The coffers of the State 
were empty, the claims the State 
had to answer for were enormous. 
Competition and speculation had 
waxed so fast and furious that the 
working classes were reduced to the 
lowest ebb of misery, while the con- 
dition of their employers was hardly 
less pitiable—all faults of Louis 
Philippe’s rule. The revolution was 
the outburst of the brooding storm, 
and the crushing weight of monar- 
chical misdemeanours fell on the 
Provisional Government. 

The most pressing evil was the 
deplorable situation of workmen, 
for whom work must be provided ; 
and it was obvious that an heroic 
remedy was needed to forestall 
a second revolt. Much against its 
own will, the members of the Go- 
vernment, most of whom, from M. 
de Lamartine downwards, were 
anti-socialists, saw no better course 
to take than to proceed to a tem- 
porary application of socialism. 
They so acted with the greatest 
reluctance, and, soon after, fear led 
them to conspire against and 
destroy their own work, thereby 
provoking immense misfortunes. 
While M. Louis Blanc was being 
sent, accompanied by an intelli- 
gent working man, who was also a 
member of Government, M. Albert, 
to the Palais du Luxembourg, 
there to hear the suggestions and 
grievances of commerce and in- 
dustry, another prominent member, 
taking upon himself to execute the 
tacit wishes of his friends, was de- 
vising a disastrous plan to check- 
mate his socialist colleague, whose 
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influence with the working classes 
he feared and hated. 


Ill 


To make head against the crisis, 
the Provisional Government should 
have included, as far as_ possible, 
none but men who could agree 
in following a distinct policy. How- 
ever, no such phenomenon as the 
raising to power of a dozen men 
of similar opinion is to be expected 
in popular movements. A certain 
politician may enjoy favour for one 
reason; another may be popular 
from a cause altogether different ; 
and the consequence, in the fever of 
revolution, is the assemblage of 
men among whom there is no sym- 
pathy. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848 was no exception 
to the rule; it was composed of 
heterogeneous elements as mu- 
tually conflicting as they could be. 
M. Ledru-Rollin represented Ja- 
cobinism, M. Louis Blanc was the 
upholder of national socialism, M. 
Arago impersonated moderate re- 
publicanism, and others like M. 
Crémieux, M. Armand Marrast, 
M. Garnier Pagés, and M. Marie 
wavered between monarchism and 
democracy. As to M. de Lamar- 
tine, he was the exponent of no 
definite ideas except his own. It 
is not surprising that division 
should have prevailed among these 
politicians from the very first day. 
Of all his colleagues, M. Louis 
Blane was undoubtedly the fittest 
to face the situation, for although 
he was at variance with the mem- 
bers of the Government on most 
topics, he acted in that wise spirit of 
conciliation and moderation which 
has been conspicuousin the events 
of his public career. He frankly 
conceded many things to his com- 
panions, and did his utmost not to 
interfere with their common action. 
On the other hand, his colleagues 
sacrificed something to his socialism, 
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but with so much reservation that 
their concessions were of very little 
weight. M. Louis Blanc was ex- 
tremely popular with the working 
classes; and when a decree was 
issued by which he was sent with 
M. Albert, the workman, to elabo- 
rate social schemes at the Luxem- 
bourg, it seemed as if it had been 
devised mainly to satisfy public 
opinion. 

But the success of M. Louis Blanc 
with the working men, and the pro- 
gress of socialism were soon a matter 
of serious alarm for the anti-socialist 
portion of the Government. And 
to the minds of those members of 
the Government who would have 
preferred a return to the monarchy 
rather than the organisation of a 
socialistic republic, it occurred that 
some check must be put on M. 
Louis Blane’s onward course. This 
they sought in the organisation of 
the national workshops. The idea 
was not of their invention; it was 
contained in the Cahier des Charges 
of 1789, in which it was asked ‘ that 
the poor should belong to society as 
well as the rich; that all private 
charities should be stringently pro- 
hibited ; that work should be found 
for all the valid poor; that public, 
provincial, and national workshops 
should be established where all 
persons of all ages and of both 
sexes could find occupation in 
consonance with their disposi- 
tions and situation.’! M. Marie, a 
barrister, who held the functions of 
Minister of Public Works, and whose 
enmity to M. Louis Blanc was 
patent, and who at the time he pro- 
fessed sympathy for his enterprise 
was working secretly to destroy it, 
took up the hint of the Cahiers, 
and he drew up the following de. 
cree: 

It has been decided by the Minister of 
Public Works that all works in course of 


execution shall be resumed, ; 
On and after Wednesday, March 1, im- 
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portant works are to be organised on divers 
ints. 

All working men who wish to be employed 
therein should give notice of their intention 
to one of the mayors of Paris, who shall 
receive their requests, and send them to the 
workshops without delay. 


The above, it should be explained, 
was the corollary of a preceding de- 
cree issued by the Government on 
the 27th of February, and bearing 
the names of all its members. It 
ran thus : 


The Provisional Government decree the 
immediate establishment of national work- 
shops. The Minister of Public Works is 
charged with the execution of the present 
decree. 


There can be no doubt that the 
idea of creating workshops ema- 
nated from the Government as a 
body, since the decree we have just 
quoted was enacted with unanimous 
assent. But the fundamental mis- 
take inthe affair was not the devisal 
of the project, however inoppor- 
tune that may be thought, but the 


manner in which that project was 
worked out. As to M. Louis Blane, 


his part in the decree was no 
greater than M. de Lamartine’s, or 
anybody else’s; and he has often 
written that his idea of national 
workshops was radically different 
from the application then and there 
given to it. 

From that time the whole busi- 
ness went into the hands of M. 
Marie. The eagerness with which 
this anti-socialist proceeded to carry 
out a scheme thatdistinctly belonged 
to socialistic theories was in itself 
highly suspicious; and at this early 
stage of our relation it must be al- 
ready evident that M. Louis Blane, 
who, moreover, was engrossed by the 
meetings at the Luxembourg, could 
have no hand in a work organised 
by his enemy. This will be more 
conclusively shown farther on. M. 
Marie, no doubt, had the wish to 
harm M. Louis Blanc; but he was 
at a loss how to effect it, and he was 
in a state of considerable perplexity, 
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when a young engineer of the Ecole 
Centrale, M. Emile Thomas, pre- 
sented himself before him with a 
complete scheme for the organisa- 
tion of the workshops. The Minister 
of Public Works received him with 
open arms, and jumped at his sug- 
gestions. What took place in private 
between M. Marie and M. Emile 
Thomas, what conversations they 
had, what conspiracy they con- 


cocted together, it is impossible to 


say; but, inasmuch as M. Emile 
Thomas became, as it were, M. 
Marie’s creature, there is every rea- 
son to believe that they agreed on 
one main point, namely, that the 
object of the organisation was not 
to be theallayment of popular wants, 
but a combating of M. Louis Blanc’s 
influence at the Luxembourg. Their 
joint efforts gave birth to the follow- 
ing decree, dated March 8, 1848 : 


1. A central office for the organisation of 
the national workshops of the department 
of La Seine shall be established in Paris. 
This office to be under the direction of M. 
Emile Thomas, appointed to this effect 
Commissary of the Republic. 

2. The works that are to be executed in 
the interior of the city are exclusively re- 
served to those working men who live 
within the bounds of the twelve mayoralties, 
Those who reside out of town can only be 
received in workshops established outside 
the walls of Paris. 

3. The working men living in Paris or 
in the suburbs must inform the mayors of 
their locality, of their quality and place of 
residence, 

On presentation of the certificates de- 
livered by the mayors, the director of the 
central office shall proceed to the enrolment 
and classification of the workmen, in order 
to send them wherever it shall have been 
possible to establish workshops. 

4. When the workshops shall be estab 
lished, the agents of all grades appointed by 
the Minister, or by the director of the 
central office, must obey the instructions of 
the engineer. 

5. The director of the central office shall 
publish, within a delay of two days, a table 
of rules for the execution of the present 
decree. These rules must be approved of 
by the Minister of Public Works. 

The Minister of Public Works, Member 

of the Provisional Government, 


Marre. 
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It is of paramount importance to 
note that this was the veritable au- 
thorisation of the workshops. It 
should also be noticed that the 
decree just quoted is signed by M. 
Marie alone. As to its intention 
we will take the evidence of those 
who are themselves hostile to M. 
Louis Blanc. Let us quote first 
of all the director of the national 
workshops, M. smile Thomas; he 
writes in his Histoire des Ateliers 
Nationauz : 


M. Marie told me that the firm intention 
of the Government was to allow this ez- 
periment (alluding to the national work- 
shops) to be accomplished ; that in itself it 
could only beget beneficial results, because 
it would prove to working men the falseness 
of inapplicable theories, and would show 
them the disastrous consequences it must 
entail for themselves; and that, thus en- 
lightened as to the future, their idolatry for 
M. Louis Blane would crumble down, and 
that henceforth he must lose all his prestige, 
all his strength, and must for ever cease to 
be dangerous. 


If this be correct—and, coming 
from M. Marie’s friend, no doubt 
can be cast on its accuracy—it comes 
out that the national workshops 
were created by the Minister of 
Public Works against M. Louis 
Blanc, and for no other purpose 
than to deprive him and his theories 
of popularity. amartine, who can 
hardly be suspected of partiality for 
M. Louis Blanc, considering that he 
was hostile to him, says : 


M. Marie organised the national work- 
shops with ability, but without result with 
regard to productive labour. ... . During 
four months he made of the ateliers 
nationaux, instead of a strength at the 
mercy of socialists, a pretorian army—but 
an idle, powerless one. Managed and sus- 
tained by leaders who had the secret assent 
of the anti-socialist part of the Govern- 
ment, the national workshops counter- 
balanced the sectarian working men of the 
Luxembourg and the seditious labourers of 
clubs, until the advent of the National 
Assembly. They scandalised Paris by their 
mass and by the uselessness of their work, 
but they protected and saved Paris more 
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than once. Far from being in the pay of 
Louis Blanc, as it has been asserted, they 
were inspired by his opponents. 


Daniel Stern writes in the same 

strain. In a word, every historian 
of the Revolution, every witness of 
the events which took place, unani- 
mously proclaim the national work- 
shops to have been a mere expedient 
forneutralising the effectof M. Louis 
Blanc’s socialistic utterances. Ac- 
cording to M. de Lamartine, M. 
Marie and M. Emile Thomas would 
have called out their gang of idlers, 
who served as ‘a pretorian guard,’ 
into the street on any emergency. 
Public opinion is now very far from 
theapplication ofasocialisticscheme; 
aud national workshops are even be- 
reft ofa motive of expediency. We 
are merely pointing to a plot con- 
structed by two men who are blind to 
the consequences their actions may 
entail ; and this very plot is attri- 
buted to the man against whom it is 
directed. ‘ On February 28,’ writes 
M. Louis Blanc, the much-injured 
victim of this extraordinary miscon- 
ception, 
While in the turmoil of popular clamour 
which rose from the Place de Gréve, at the 
aspect of the thousands of banners where- 
on were inscribed these words: ‘ Creation 
of a Ministry of Work, 1 was asked to pro- 
vide a committee of enquiry (the Luxem- 
bourg), without any administrative resource 
and without budget; it was merely and 
solely to take away from me the means of 
applying those ideas which eventually were 
to be declared inapplicable! And when, 
foreseeing the trap, I resigned, I was be- 
seeched to withdraw my resignation—which 
must have been a signal of revolt in Paris 
—only to make use of my concessions 
against myself, and to steal away from me 
the confidence of the people, by placing on 
my shoulders a burthen under which it was 
hoped that 1 should be crushed ! 8 


This indignation is not unnatural. 
Put yourself in M. Louis Blanc’s 
place, and imagine his feelings at 
being made the scape-goat of his 
colleagues, after the treatment he 


* Histoire de la Révolution de Février, 1848, par M. de Lamartine, t. ii. p. 120. 
* Pages d Histoire, 1848, par Louis Blanc. 
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received at their hands. It may be 
objected that a man who holds any 
pretensions to statesmanship has 
no right to allow himself to be so 
grossly deceived ; but the affirma- 
tion of M. Louis Blanc to the effect 
that he yielded to his colleagues in 
order to forego an imminent insur- 
rection is not necessary to convince 
us that his conduct was actuated 
by patriotism. 

We will now explain the organi- 
sation of M. Marie’s workshops. 
M. Emile Thomas, the engineer 
who had proffered his assistance, 
and whom the Minister of Public 
Works had empowered to carry out 
his scheme, lost no time in assem- 
bling the pupils of the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures who were 
to direct the different sections of 
the workshops under his supervision. 
More than 100,000 workers were 
clamouring for occupation ; and not 
a moment was to be lost, with a 
formidable insurrection staring 
France in the face. From the very 
first moment it must have struck 
M. Thomas and all those concerned 
in his scheme, that unless it were 
possible to find real substantial work 
for these thousands of starving men, 
the direst consequences must ensue, 
and that the sole means of averting 
a calamity was to disperse them in 
different parts of the country where 
plenty of employment could have 
been devised for them. M. Thomas, 
however, had not come forward to 
contribute towards a solution of the 
crisis; his purpose, or rather M. 
Marie’s purpose, was principally to 
ruin M. Louis Blanc, at whatever 
cost, and to contrive so artfully as 
to lead the public to think that M. 
Louis Blanc was responsible for 
whatever misfortunes their designs 
might bring forth. Instead of 
dispersing the menacing elements 
of insurrection, M. Emile Thomas 
therefore concentrated them in Paris, 
where very little was to be done in 
the way of public occupation. The 
enlistment began : six thousand men 
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were inscribed on the roll of the 
workshops before the 15th of March, 
andthe progression wassorapid that 
over 100,000 workmen and artisans 
of all kinds and callings were en- 
rolled before the end of April! M. 
Thomas’ system of organisation was 
simple,and simply detestable; eleven 
men composed an escouade, five 
escouades formed a brigade, four 
brigades a lieutenancy, four lieu- 
tenancies a company. Each body 
had a leader elected by universal 
suffrage, except the lieutenancies ; 
thus the eleven men of the escouade 
elected an escouadier, whose rank 
corresponded to that of corporal in 
the army; the brigade elected a 
brigadier, equivalent to a sergeant ; 
as for the lieutenant, he was nomi- 
nated by M. Emile Thomas, and 
was usually chosen among the pupils 
of the Ecole Centrale. The pay 
was 3 francs a day for the brigadier, 
2 frances 50 centimes for the chef 
descouade, and 2 francs for the 
common labourer. It was, in fact, 
but the application of the military 
system to an undisciplined body of 
immense proportions, into which, 
owing to the political agitation of 
the time, it was impossible to in- 
troduce anything like order. The 
system was glaringly absurd, inas- 
much as it led, as a matter of 
course, to large agglomerations 
of working men, who commu- 
nicated their discontent to each 
other. The latter defect was tran- 
scended by another one of para- 
mount gravity ; the amount of work 
to be done on public thoroughfares 
and elsewhere in Paris being quite 
inadequate for the active employ- 
ment of 100,000 men, some fifty or 
sixty thousand remained idle, and 
without getting their pay. In a 
very short time the pressure on 
the Government and Town funds 
without any return in the shape of 
work was such as to render impos- 
sible the continuation of this ruinous 
pay. 

So far the mistakes just described, 
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however great, may still seem the 
acts of misguided and shortsighted 
men. But it is not possible to 
mistake the intentions of the ori- 
ginators of the workshops, when we 
come to view the manner in which 
the men were set to work. M. 
Emile Thomas established his head- 
quarters in the Pare Monceaux. 
He filled his office with a number 
of employés, who had of bureaucrats 
but the name, and who did abso- 
lutely nothing for their high pay. 
The director of the national work- 
shops packed off the thousands who 
every day swelled the ranks to 
places where no real occupation was 
awaiting them, without any discri- 
mination of their aptitude or calling. 
Artists, writers, shoemakers, skilled 
artisans, tailors, in short men of 
every craft, had to take to work 
for which they were totally un- 
fitted. Now, if workshops were 
to be established at all, it should 
have been on the principle that 
each workman should find occupa- 
tion in his own line. But the 
scheme of M. Thomas admitted 
of no such thing, and those who 
came to the workshops were fain 
to comply with his dictates, and 
attempt labour that was only fit 
for the hands of masons and their 
assistants. 

It was not many days before the 
evil seed bore its fruit. The only 
requisite gage of admission to the 
workshops was a certificate grant- 
ed by the mayors of the different 
arrondissements into which Paris is 
divided ; the mayors were so anxi- 
ous to get rid of the unemployed 
who scattered discontent in their 
respective localities, that whoever 
applied for municipal tickets could 
procure them. The rumour spread 
through the provinces of this faci- 
lity in obtaining admission to 
workshops where very little work 
was to be done, in return for excel- 
lent pay; and in a few days Paris 
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was full of new comers. When M. 
Marie and M. Thomas became aware 
of this, they deemed it advisable to 
reduce the pay of those whose 
services it was impossible to make 
use of to 1 franc aday. Tenpence 
to live on daily is not much, though 
sufficient to save from downright 
starvation ; it failed to allay discon- 
tent, while at the same time the 
prospect of obtaining pay from 
the Government prompted but too 
many bodies of workmen to break 
with their employers and strike. 
For instance, the hatters of Paris 
struck work. Long before this 
they had formed an association, 
and they possessed a capital of 
6,0001. They took good care not to 
touch a farthing of this money, and 
went to the national workshops 
for support. Moreover the control 
of the central office management 
was so weak and slovenly, that a 
considerable number of men were 
inscribed in several brigades, and 
succeeded in receiving their daily 
pay in each. Things assumed a 
still darker aspect when even the 
small 2mount of public work to be 
executed in Paris and its immediate 
neighbourhood came to an end. 
From that day M. Marie and M. 
Thomas had 150,000 idlers to pay, 
and they had pretty nearly attained 
the realisation of their design, which 
was to isolate M. Louis Blanc, and 
bring hisinfluencetothe ground. The 
national workshops became a centre 
of idleness and demoralisation. In 
his hatred of socialistic doctrine, M. 
Thomas became a socialist himself ; 
he created a kind of club in the 
Pare Monceaux, trusting in the 
violence that could not fail to be 
displayed there, to bring about 
complete chaos. He was quite suc- 
cessful ; and when the Constituent 
Assembly was convoked, there were 
but two courses to follow: either 
cut the gordian knot by closing the 
workshops, or disperse the working 





4 Emile Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvriércs en France, tome ii. p. 238. 
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men among the provincial depart- 
ments. The dangers attendant on 
the first course were so obvious, 
that its execution should never have 
been thought of. 

Nothing could have been more 
lame and ill-advised than the man- 
ner in which the Assembly, or rather 
those under whose influence the 
Assembly acted, saw fit to put an 
end to the crisis. The workshops 
were attacked with the utmost 
passion by many influential orators, 
and their immediate suppression 
was urged in no measured terms. 
In the state of mind in which the 
workmen were, this was pouring 
oil on the flames. It is said that 
M. Trélat, the Minister of Public 
Works appointed by the Assembly, 
repeatedly called on M. Emile 
Thomas, who was still director of 
the workshops, to furnish some 
means of doing indirectly what the 
Assembly impatiently demanded ; 
but that he could make nothing of 
the director. At length M. Trélat 
suffered himself to be made a mere 
tool; M. Emile Thomas was kid- 
napped and taken to Bordeaux, 
while M. de Falloux drew up a re- 
port in which the suppression of 
the workshops was pointed to as an 
urgent measure. The Government 
was cautious, and feared the conse- 
quences; however, the Assembly 
would hear of no delay, and on 
June 22 a decree appeared in the 
Monitewr, in which all the workmen 
under twenty-five years of age, be- 
longing to the national workshops, 
were excluded therefrom, and ad- 
vised to enlist in the army. 

This decree was the signal for 
one of the most terrific insur- 
rections of modern times. Re- 
bellion was already seething. It 
burst with fury on the 23rd of 
June. The streets of Paris were 
once more in a blaze. The insur- 
gents were many and determined : 
barricades sprung out of the ground 
with lightning rapidity, and bat- 
talions of working men prepared 
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to defend them. The outburst was 
so sudden and so formidable, that 
during the first twenty-four hours 
the insurrection was within a hair’s- 
breadth of success. The national 
guard had been armed, and all the 
insurgents possessed weapons. It 
was but a surprise, however ; and as 
the popular party had no artillery, 
they were doomed to defeat. But 
their resistance was of so determined 
a character, that the battle raged 
three days before the insurrection 
was partially mastered. And then 
Paris offered a sight which must 
have smitten the conscience of M. 
Marie, himself the first cause of all 
this butchery. The streets were 
reeking with blood, and choked 
with dead bodies; no quarter had 
been given on either side. It had 
been offered by General Cavaignac ; 
but the combatants well knew what 
such promises are worth in French 
civil wars. The public buildings, 
the churches, and the houses were 
disfigured by grape shot and cannon 
balls ; ; and when General Cavaignac, 
to whom a dictatorship of a few 
days had been confided, sent word 
to the Assembly that order had 
triumphed, it was discovered that 
two deputies, seven generals, an 
archbishop, and two thousand sol- 
diers had been killed, while the 
losses of the other side were rated at 
thousands. This bloodshed was not 
thought sufficient, and hundreds 
of others were shot or transported. 
Meanwhile a decree had been issued 
putting a final end to the stormy 
existence of the national work- 
shops. 

Such is the history of this abor- 
tive and fatal attempt, not, as it is 
generally believed, to apply one of 
the pet theories of certain socialists, 
but to countermine and counteract 
the plans of socialism. The National 
Workshops alone were the cause of 
the insurrection of June, and the 
consequences were lamentable and 
far felt. The Bourgeoisie, even 
then not ill-disposed towards a re- 
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publican form of government, re- 
ceded in terror into the arms of 
Napoleon III. Had the establish- 
ment of the workshops been due to 
mere incapacity coupled with sin- 
cere action, it would still stand in 
history as a terrible mistake; but 
it was accomplished in the bitter- 
ness of party passion linked with 
personal animosity, and chiefly by a 
man whose political experience and 
intellectual capacity were more than 
sufficient to make him aware of the 
dreadful consequences of trifling 
with things that concern the exist- 
ence of a nation. Such an act can- 
not be otherwise spoken of than as 
a crime. 

Our purpose in this paper has 
been to bring home the heavy re- 
sponsibility of the creation of these 
National Workshops to the men who 
ought to bear it, as well as to ex- 
pound and describe the proportions 
of this miserable affair. We have, 


we believe, made clear that M. 
Louis Blane is entirely innocent 


of any share in it, and that it was 
devised and executed by hisenemies, 
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much to his prejudice and indigna- 
tion. Further, we have shown by 
historical proofs of unexceptionable 
nature, that the real originator of the 
national workshops was M. Marie, a 
barrister of some eminence who was 
a member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of 1848, and therefore a 
colleague of M. Louis Blanc’s; that 
he so acted greatly in accordance 
with the secret desires of some of his 
other colleagues, but mainly by his 
own initiative, and that he was con- 
stantly impelled by personal feelings 
which he eventually scarcely took 
the pains to conceal. As to M. Emile 
Thomas, he was a mere tool in 
his hand, although a willing and 
ready one. M. Marie is, then, 
answerable for the insurrection of 
June, and whatever consequences 
resulted therefrom. He _ stands 
charged before history with a grave 
crime—such as few men would care 
to have in their account at death. 
On this occasion only did M. Marie 
come into political pre-eminence ; 
but there is no likelihood that his 
name will soon be forgotten. 


CAMILLE BarrbRe. 
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THE DANGEROUS 


MBITION is a puzzling theme 
to the moralist, whether it be 
regarded from the high political, or 
from the domestic point of view. 
To some it appears that to be con- 
tent to abide in that station of life 
in which we are born is sufficient 
virtue: yet if all were so minded 
how could a nation move onward ? 
On the opposite principle, if each is 
eager to rise, shall we not fall into 
the endless vices contingent upon 
haste to become rich? It is no 
complete solution to allege with 
Pythagoras and Euripides that there 
is a golden ‘mean;’ yet, as a first 
and provisional step, we seem forced 
to accept it: and the same may be 
said of private political ambition. 
If none of us loved to rule, if to 
nearly every one of us exalted 
station were simply irksome and 
embarrassing, high self-denial would 
be needed for any to undertake the 
toil of government. The incon- 
veniences of sucha state may re- 
concile us to many of the evils 
which personal ambitions cause to 
society. 

But when we look on that public 
ambition which impels princes and 
states to territorial conquest, the 
dreadful results of national wars 
lead the moralist to sterner tones of 
disapproval. Perhaps he exclaims, 
‘Govern your own people better, 
before you aspire to extend the 
limits of your rule.’ If England 
were brought to the bar of judgment 
by foreigners who considered only 
that our wisdom (such as it is) is 
unequal to the task of governing 
Ireland well, yet that we have 
added to our responsibility the over- 
sight of two hundred millions of 
Indians, separated from us by a 
vast breadth of continent, and a still 
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GLORY OF INDIA.! 


greater oceanic distance ; we might 
be pronounced guilty of very cul- 
pable wild ambition and monstrous 
imprudence. Of course we reply, 
with perfect truth, that neither 
king, statesmen, nor people ever de- 
liberately planned from the begin- 
ning or desired such an empire. 
It began as a set of mercantile es- 
tablishments, which took up private 
arms for mere self-defence: and 
after every success, planned only for 
security and for trade. The Hon- 
ourable East India Company was 
glad to legitimate its position by 
accepting from the Grand Mogul 
the subordinate post of a Rent 
Collector; indeed, from the be- 
ginning to the end of its political 
career, it was animated by a con- 
sistent and unswerving disapproval 
of aggression and fresh conquest. 
Whence then came the long series 
of wars and annexations? A two- 
fold reply must be given. In the 
earlier stage of events, while the 
native powers hoped to expel us, the 
real cause of war lay inthem. Who 
can blame them, for seeing with an 
evil eye the establishment of a 
foreign dominion on their soil, and 
fearing its further growth? But 
in the later stage, when the Com- 
pany had so manifested warlike 
superiority, and had attained so 
massive a strength, that no native 
ruler dreamed of being able to ex- 
pel it, nor would voluntarily have 
made war on it; thenceforward the 
direct aggression came from the very 
highest English Executive—minis- 
ters or appointees of the Crown,— 
still against the will and judgment 
of the East India Company, and 
withoutany cognizance of the nation, 

Events were also precipitated by 
foreign causes. The indefensible 


* 1. Address to the National Indian Association, by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, on the 
Personal Bearing of Europeans in India towards the Natives. 


2. The Bombay Riots of 1874. Bombay. 


3. The Bombay Gazette of April 6, 1874. 


Compiled from the Bombay Gazette (Febr.). 
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and miserable Affghan war, under- 
taken in jealousy of Russia, by the 
will and influence of perhaps two 
men only—two powerful officials 
—was carried out in a manner high- 
handed in the extreme. In Europe, 
we regard it as highly culpable if a 
belligerent state march through a 
neutral state for its own military 
convenience; but in Asia we have 
no such scruples. For his own 
policy against Russia Lord Palmer- 
ston was pleased to impose a king 
upon Affghanistan; and for this 
purpose to send an army through 
two foreign states, Sind and the 
Punjaub, and to garrison certain 
strong places in them: then after 
assaulting and capturing Ghizni, we 
entered into military occupation of 
Caubool. The Duke of Wellington 
had disapproved of the war from 
the beginning, and even after our 
brilliant success, ‘ wished he could 
see the troops safe back in India.’ 
Alas, not one in a hundred of those 
troops returned; and the second 
army did but march in, and out 
again. This disastrous war showed 
to the Ameers of Sind and to the 
Sikhs of the Punjaub our ambition, 
our unscrupulousness, and likewise, 
that we were not invincible. Sir 
Charles Napier made (apparently) 
a war of his own devising against 
the Ameers; and the Sikhs, on the 
death of their sagacious ruler Run- 
jeet Singh, thought that their only 
safety lay in invading India them- 
selves, instead of awaiting our 
attack. This is the single instance 
in the last fifty years, in which we 
have been strictly on the defensive 
in a great Indian war; and for the 
invasion we were ourselves largely 
responsible. 

There is a reason for here dwell- 
ing on a phenomenon of that war. 
It was made very prominent in an 
article of the Edinburgh Review, 
immediately after the events; but 
in the third part of a century the 
new generation is apt to be totally 
unacquainted with the particulars. 
Our first Punjaub or Sikh war was 
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marked by four great battles, of 
which the first two were quite inde- 
cisive ; the third was a clear Eng- 
lish victory; the fourth was over- 
whelming, and entirely crushed 
the invading army, giving to 
us in turn the mastery of their 
country. The first of these battles, 
known by the name of Moodkee, 
was fought unexpectedly on both 
sides, in consequence of the English 
army marching unawares almost 
into the enemy’s lines. In the 
evening, our troops, wearied with 
their march, had thrown off their 
incumbrances, and were preparing 
for supper, when suddenly they 
found that the enemy was close at 
hand, of which neither our general 
nor the troops had had the least 
idea. They were forced to resume 
their arms in the utmost haste, and, 
in spite of their exhaustion, to fight 
a terrible battle as they best might. 
They did repulse the enemy, and 
secure a safe night for themselves : 
to achieve so much was far more 
than might have been expected. The 
wonder was that our whole force 
was not destroyed, dispersed, or 
captured. But this suggested the 
question—How was it that we were 
so ignorant where the Sikh army 
lay? And the explanation of this 
was very uncomfortable—‘ Because 
none of the villagers were anxious 
to bring us information.’ On this 
it was remarked that, in past Indian 
history, when the country was in- 
vaded, whatever the reigning 
dynasty, the Indian peasants had 
always sympathised _patriotically 
with the army of defence, and re- 
garded the army of invasion as an 
enemy. Here, for the first time, as 
it seemed, they were either hostile 
to the Government, and wished 
success to the invaders, or at least 
were apathetic. Important in- 
struction for us is suggested by this 
occurrence. It warns us wherein 
lies our true danger, to which we 
blind ourselves by zeal for military 
defence against Russian inva- 
sion. If we succeed in winning 
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Indian loyalty—if the great mass 
of ‘the Indian population become 
even as well affected to us as the 
Hindoos in general were to a Mus- 
sulman dynasty—foreign invasion 
will be incredible and impossible. 
Wielding then the resources of 150 
millions of Indians, besides the very 
important aids which, in a truly 
national cause, the kings of the re- 
maining 50 millions would afford 
us, we could have no rational appre- 
hensions, even if Russia and her 
masses of population were conter- 
minous with India; but with the 
deserts of Tartary, and Persia, and 
Affghanistan to protect us, no sane 
man can fear Russia, except on the 
secret belief of Indian bitter disaf- 
fection, and eager hatred from the 
Affghans. But if we are to count on 
this as a permanent fact, how can 
security in any case be possible, 
with or without Russia? And how 
can our presence in India be morally 
justified? The use of such an 
argument dishonours us to all 
Europe. It holds us up as a mere 
army of occupation in India— 
aware that we are spurned as in- 
truders, hopeless of reconciling the 
native millions to our rule, yet re- 
solute to go through any amount of 
bloodshed to hold our ground; and 
equally resolute to resist that in- 
fluence of Russia over Tartary, 
Persia, and Affghanistan which, 
apparently to the rest of Christen- 
dom, is important for the advance 
of humanity. Until we renounce 
fears of Russia we shall, as hereto- 
fore, rule India the worse on ac- 
count of these fears. 

Foreigners who are jealous of 
England—who dislike our aristo- 
cratic and royal policy, who think 
us arrogant and grasping, selfish, 
and _ self-complacent—avow, when 
the topic of India comes up, that in 
the cause of political enlightenment 
and human progress they of neces- 
sity wish for the solid establishment 
of our sway in that country, seeing 
what was the anarchy which pre- 
ceded us, and what the imbecility 
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of the native dynasties. With few 
exceptions—perhaps none of im- 
portance—the powers and peoples 
of Christendom sympathise with 
our Indian ascendancy, as conducive 
to Eastern civilisation. Ought we 
not inturn to recognise the great 
and beneficent task which devolves 
on Russia, in regard toa large part 
of Asia with which she is conter- 
minous ? Who can read the history 
of modern Persia without despair 
creeping over him for that country, 
unless she is to be vehemently in- 
fluenced from abroad? Who can 
consider the vain decrees of Turkish 
Sultans in favour of equal law for 
Christians, without seeing their 
inability to act against the Mussul- 
man population, who are their only 
army, the sole support of their 
throne? In Persia, England has 
done little to make herself beloved, 
and can never be feared so much as 
Russia is feared. Russia therefore 
alone is able to'reorganise Persia by 
advice and by pressure. If even it 
were by conquest, the new respon- 
sibility would be great, the strain on 
her military resources very grave ; 
and it is probable that all Europeans 
who are unbiassed by national rival- 
ry would esteem her rule over Persia 
equally beneficial as to India the 
English rule. Much more may the 
same be said concerning Khiva, and 
all those Tartars whose independ- 
ence is savage license; who by 
destructive raids into Persia make 
vast deserts where there has been 
and might be thick population ; 
and, as in the earliest times of bar- 
barism, keep up a cruel slavery by 
kidnapping all their neighbours. 
There is no existing power on earth 
which can bridle these barbarians 
but Russia. On her the task is laid. 
It is at once difficult, and by no 
means remunerating. To be ever 
making jealous outcry, and insisting 
that our Government ought to exact 
‘promises’ that Russia will make no 
territorial conquests in Asia, is as 
impotent and undignified as it is 
unblushing. Did Russia or France 
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protest when we absorbed this or 
that Indian potentate? Are only 
Englishmen incapable of seeing 
politics from the human and 
humane point of view, and rising 
above mean jealousies ? 

When danger to our Indian 
Empire is mentioned, the word 
suggests two widely different 
thoughts to different minds. One 
class thinks at once of danger from 
Russia, the other of danger from 
the Indian population. Yet no one 
pretends that from Russia any im- 
mediate danger impends. It is 
justly said that she is an ambitious, 
encroaching, stealthy, far- looking, 
fore-planning power; that as her 
frontier has advanced from St. 
Petersburg to Warsaw, and from 
the Wolga to Khiva, so it may reach 
into Balkh and Kandahar, and per- 
haps by means of dependent princes, 
to the very frontiers of India, in 
another half century. Now when 
a foreign policy rests on a universal 
principle, it may be equally moral 
and far-seeing; and that it pro- 
vides for the distant future, is then 
a praise ; but when the policy urged 
is one of special expediency to our- 
selves, it is of little weight unless it 
supply an immediately pressing 
need. Mere expediency varies, and 
may pass into the reverse, in less 
than half a century, through a 
change of circumstances; and to 
take on ourselves immediate effort 
and encounter immediate evil in 
such a cause, is very unwise. Ifa 
collision with Russia is to come at 
length, we ought to husband our 
strength for it, not exhaust in peace 
the resources of war: we ought to 
pay off the Indian debt, not go on 
increasing it; we ought ‘to win the 
good will of Indians, not irritate 
them by new taxes, which give to 
our lowest officials infinite resources 
of oppression. To have an over- 
flowing exchequer and well affected 
fellow-subjects, not only would be 
our greatest security 
Russian attack, but would make the 
attack as morally impossible as an 
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attempt by Russia to conquerunited 
Germany. On the contrary, to 
empty our exchequer and acquire 
ill-will from Affghans and Persians 
by invasions of their country, from 
Indians by taxation, from Russia 
by constant jealousies and remon- 
strance, is the way to double all our 
dangers. To keep up a chronic war 
against unconquerable _hill-tribes, 
and make them our bitter enemies, 
is to prepare for Russia armies of 
cavalry, whom she may impel upon 
us without making war herself. 
Our Indian problem is in itself suffi- 
ciently difficult. We make it far 
harder if we are to have an Anti- 
Russian policy. 

We must not count that fifty years 
hence Asia will present the same 
comparative strength of different 
powers as now. Vast preparation 
has been made for internal changes, 
which must take place at length. No 
other policy, but moral principles of 
humanity and sound international 
law, can provide for the next and 
the after generation. Indeed, as to 
Russia herself, Siberia has no loyalty 
for Moscow, and presents serious 
difficulties to an invading army; so 
that a disruption is always pos- 
sible, and the fear of this may 
be increasingly distracting to that 
Power. But far more important 
is the consideration that, fifty 
years hence, our Indian bugbear 
may be, not Russia, but China 
and Japan, who are capable of de- 
veloping a strength on the ocean 
fully proportioned to their strength 
on land. Events of the utmost 
magnitude may be reasonably anti- 
cipated in half a century, though we 
know not in what form; such as 
will derange all the intrigues of 
present statesmen concerning Asia, 
just as the rise of the British power 
makes vain the intrigues (such as 
they were) of a hundred —— ago. 
Who shall say but a Peter the Great 
may mount the throne of China? 
We have taught the Chinese pain- 
fully the superiority of Kuropean 
warlike art; in some sixteen years, 
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between our first and second war, 
we forced them to improve their 
shipbuilding more than England 
improved her own in 300 years. 
They can now easily get Russians, 
French, or Americans, to teach them 
all that they need ; to set up manu- 
factories of the newest weapons, to 
train their troops, to introduce steam 
engines, and build railroads. The 
still more intelligent and rapidly 
moving Japanese are likely to pre- 
cede China in the Asiatic race ; and 
perhaps may be, rather than any 
Europeans, teachers of the Chinese. 
And who knows what is about to 
happen in Siam, Cochin China, and 
other secondary Eastern countries? 
When the late Sir John Bowring 
made a treaty with Siam, the acting 
king consented to engross the treaty 
in English, and make this English 
copy the authoritative one, so 
familiar was he with our language. 
Who would have suspected such a 
thing? More than thirty years ago 
it oozed out that the Imaum of Mus- 
cat had Sir Walter Scott’s novels 


on his shelves, and read them (in 


English) for his pleasure. When- 
ever that certainty of the future 
happens—the adoption of European 
arts of war by China—her inward 
growth will be far more rapid than 
that of the last century and a half 
in Russia. In every respect her 
advantages over Russia are pro- 
digious. Her population is four 
times as great, her climate and soil 
immensely superior; her rivers are 
all available, while those of Russia 
either move sluggishly towards in- 
land seas, or have their mouths still 
frozen in the north while their 
upper streams melt and overflow. 
Russia complains of vast desert 
spaces—(‘It is the distances that 
kill us,’ said the Emperor Nicholas) 
—but the Chinese population is 
compact beyond all others. Russia 
is bound in by ice; she has little 
maritime population, and this has 
but few chances to learn the nauti- 
cal art. China has an enormous 
sea coast, a vast ocean, and propor- 
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tionately mighty rivers. In the 
evident impossibility of foreseeing, 
even vaguely and with any rude 
approach to conviction, what is to 
be the future of the powers around 
India in another half century, it 
must be inferred that for the security 
of our dominion there, one and only 
one policy is sound—viz. to do our 
utmost to rule India well. The East 
India Company always groaned sin- 
cerely over the wars in which the 
Crown involved them; wars by 
which the exchequer was emptied, 
debt incurred, improvements hin- 
dered. Equally true is it, at this 
moment, that a warlike policy is 
exhausting, forestalls resources, ac- 
cumulates arrears of difficulty for 
the future, is adverse to internal 
development, and makes it harder 
and harder to be internally strong. 
Chronic war with chronic deficit is 
a ruinous policy. The beginning 
of real improvement would be in 
concentrating attention on India 
itself, and wasting none of India’s 
strength on foreign objects. 

If the East India Company, a 
century ago, could have foreseen 
or guessed the continuous spread of 
their dominion, their problem might 
have been dealt with far more 
wisely : but they coveted ‘ appoint- 
ments’ for their friends’ sons, as 
fast as it appeared how lucrative 
these were. This made them blind 
to the obviously right course. From 
the earliest times it has been a policy 
with conquerors to raise up the 
races whom their predecessors have 
trampled down; as Cyrus restored 
the Jews to their own land. Tle 
conqueror thus cheaply wins a host 
of devoted partisans. All historians 
praise the Roman policy of impart- 
ing the Roman franchise to stich 
members of a conquered nation as 
had espoused their side and shown 
fidelity. A powerful party stands 
up thus to aid the new rule, far 
more rapidly than can be attained 
by the gradual experience of its 
benefit. The East India Company 
might have granted English citizen- 
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ship by a single act to allthe Parsees, 

and to all native Christians,—these 
being races marked and separate ; 
and further might have extended 
the same gradually to all of every 
race who would attain the use of 
the English language sufficiently to 
read our literature and understand 
our geography. Many variations 
of this under minor conditions are 
imaginable; and many different 
ways might succeed, if only the 
right end in view had been steadily 
held up, namely, to introduce, fully 
and frankly, into true equality with 
ourselves, as quickly as possible and 
as many as possible, of the native 
Indians whose loyalty could be counted 
on, Our greatest difficulties depend 
on the want of a large and widely 
diffused native population faithful 
to our sway, and impressible to oar 
sentiment. To administer justice, to 
enforce the law, to collect the taxes 
strictly, yet justly, and without 
oppression, are still most ardu- 
ous to us: nay, to know daily facts, 
however notorious, is very difficult 
to our Government, when its subor- 
dinate officials have any uniform 
motive for concealment. All these 
circumstances conspire to neutralise 
our best intentions, pervert our rule, 
and multiply dangers. 

The East India Company never 
took to heart the intense difficulty 
encountered by a foreign judge, 
who has to decide on fact as well as 
on law, and the consequent severe 
hardship on the people, An eminent 
exile in England (Francis Pulszky), 
well experienced in mixed popula- 
tions, some years ago remarked, that 
a nation can, bear a foreign king, 
foreign armies of occupation, foreign 
commanders of its native troops, 
foreign collectors of revenue, foreign 
Councillors of State, and get ac- 
customed to them, so as at length 
to murmur but little, if there bea 
general good will; but that to 
foreign-born judges no nation can 
ever reconcile itself, ‘and this,’ he 
added, ‘is the terribly weak point 
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of the English rule in India.’ It 
is not rash here to censure the East 
India Company, when we hafe side 
by side the case of Ceylon, a Crown- 
governed colony. Aneccentric and 
enterprising governor of Ceylon, 
Sir Alexander Johnstosig}discerned 
the evil, and resolved to introduce 
trial by jury, which he carried out by 
gradual steps such as caution sug- 
gested. It has become a fixed in- 
stitution of Ceylon, apparently 
without any mischief or incon- 
venience. When, not many years 
back, an English barrister was sent 
out to be Supreme Judge in Ceylon, 
the natural enquiry was made, how 
he could preside in Court without 
understanding the native language; 
which could not be acquired in a 
year with any sufficient accuracy. 
A high official, experienced in 
Ceylon, replied, that the juries are 
so intelligent, as seldom to leave 
much need of a judge, who gener- 
ally best did his duty by confining 
himself to routine. That the reply 
had no irony in it, the present 
writer cannot guarantee; but it 
certainly showed that the jury sys- 
tem was satisfactory to high officials. 
In India no such enterprising inno- 
vation was made, and. the tribunals 
of judgment, so far as report goes, 
have not improved since the time 
of Lord William Bentinck. 

A startling volume, concerning our 
Indian administration, was pub- 
lished by the Honourable Mr. Shore, 
which was suddenly withdrawn 
from sale upon his death more 
than thirty years ago. One of the 
anomalies which he described was 
undoubtedly removed by Lord W. 
Bentinck ; namely, the use of the 
Persian language in the courts of 
law ; a language (said Mr. Shore) 
which in general neither the judge 
nor his clerk nor the litigating 
parties, nor the accused, if it was 
a criminal case, nor the witnesses 
understood; and the interpreter 
understood it imperfectly. It came 


to this, that a man accused of mur- 
hE 
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der remained ignorant of all that 
went on in court against him until 
at last he understood very clearly 
that he was to be hanged. But 
now that the vernacular tongue 
is substituted in the Court for 
Persian, how very difficult it re- 
mains for an English judge to know 
whether witnesses are speaking 
truth or falsehood! If self-confi- 
dent, he trusts his own impressions ; 
if timid, he leans on the judgment 
of his native clerk ; if formal and 
pedantic, he believes all clear and 
coherent statements. His weak- 
nesses are watched, and it is soon 
understood whether he is to be 
better managed by fees to the clerk, 
or by the forging of critical evidence, 
in cases for which it is worth while. 
Very scandalous accounts have been 
printed in great detail, concerning 
which few readers in England have 
aright to a positive opinion: one 
thing is clear, that those English- 
men who have looked keenly into 
the matter and dare to speak freely, 
believe justice to have a far worse 
chance in such tribunals than before 
native judges. 

Lord Grey’s ministry in 1833 had 
so vehement a belief in the necessity 
of introducing an English migra- 
tion into India, and native Indians 
into the offices of administration, 
that in advising Parliament to re- 
new the Company’s charter for 
twenty years, they marked two 
articles in the new charter as vital ; 
declaring that, rather than sur- 
render these, if the Company ob- 
jected to them, they would urge 
Parliament to refuse any charter at 
all, and take India under the king’s 
direct rule. The two articles an- 
nounced by Mr. Macaulay, in the 
name of the ministry, as vital, were, 
1. that any of the king’s subjects, 
wherever born, should be free to 
settle anywhere in India; 2. that 
all the natives of India, in the 
dominions of the Company, should 
be eligible to every office of adminis- 
tration, except that of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, 
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on a par with the King’s British- 
born subjects. 
little avail because the system of 
taxation and the want of roads 
crippled British enterprise; the 
latter was coolly made a dead letter 
by the Company, so far as the 
‘covenanted ’ or upper service was 
concerned. 
opinion existed between the Com- 


‘pany and their representatives on 


the one side, and the Whigs on the 
other, as to the advantage of having 
in India a considerable “body of in- 
dependent Englishmen. The Com- 
pany had treated their Indian pos- 
sessions as a private estate, on 
which no Englishman might set 
foot but by their permission. Free 
criticism of their administration, 
such as all Englishmen make and 
will make, was in their view most 
dangerous to authority and provo- 
cative of rebellion. Accordingly 
they arbitrarily exiled James Silk 
Buckingham from India (about 
1824), assigning no reason, and 
bringing him before no tribunal ; 
though all knew that his real offence 
lay in a printed censure, such as 
here we read day by day, of some 
Government Acts. The Company 
was aware that a claim of exemp- 
tion from criticism’would not serve 
their interests in England; but 
they opposed the free admission of 
Englishmen by another argument, 
which the Whigs could not at all 
allow. It was alleged that in- 
dependent Englishmen would anda- 
ciously ill-use the natives, and by 
their misconduct make the English 
rule and name hateful. If the 
Company believed this (and events 
show that they had too clear a fore- 
sight), their duty was to construct 
better tribunals, and make the 
English interlopers fully understand 
that there was no impunity for 
lawlessness. But they were de- 
spondent, and perhaps sulky, when 
the Crown interfered with them; 
they lost the sense of responsibility 
and merely stood on the defensive 
for their own interests. 


The former was of 
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How ill our countrymen behave in 
India probably very few in England 
know, or will easily believe. The 
present writer first had his eyes 
opened to the actual state of things 
by the conversation of a very intel- 
ligent and widely informed indigo- 
planter. This gentleman had a high 
contempt of the Company’s Courts, 
alleging that through the inexperi- 
ence of the English judges and other 
circumstances, they were often or 
even generally incompetent for so 
difficult a task as judging of truth 
and falsehood, of right and wrong. 
When he first became an indigo. 
planter, his experienced partner 
laid down for him an absolute pre- 
cept, ‘Never enter the Company’s 
Courts!’ What then was the al- 
ternative? He explained. ‘If a 
native failed to pay us our dues, we 
never sued him, but simply took 
our rights from him publicly.’ How 
so? * Well, we publicly seized some 
of his goods, sold them by auction, 
deducted our claim from the pro- 
ceeds, and handed over to him the 
balance. Depend upon it, if you 
are just to the natives, they will 
never resist you in such a process, 
They know you are right, and it is 
much the easiest way of dealing 
with them.’ Such an avowal at 
once threw a new light on the bitter 
complaints from natives against 
the violent proceedings of the 
English planters. This gentleman 
may have been really and strictly 
just ; may never have taken more 
than his due, and never have given 
cause for a native to sue him for a 
trade debt. But is it credible, 
that a whole class of men should 
have the habit of thus ‘taking 
justice ’ for themselves, and not be- 
come unjust and utterly tyrannical ? 
The whole complication is now seen. 
Englishmen, accustomed to a jury 
and a learned experienced judge in 
their own land, ill endure to have 
their causes determined by the sum- 
mary decision of (perhaps) an inex- 
perienced and practically incapable 
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young fellow-countryman, neither 
trained to law, nor accustomed to 
English procedure, nor able by in- 
timate knowledge of the natives and 
their dialect to detect the truth. In 
a cause betwixt a native and an 
Englishman, each side will claim a 
mixed tribunal; but that implies a 
jury. The jury system is still (I 
believe) confined to a few large 
towns ; certainly in the rural places 
the English are too few to afford 
jurymen. The doctrine of the East 
India Company was, that if English. 
men choose to migrate into India for 
their private gains they must ac- 
cept its despotism, and be amenable 
to its courts ; andthat, alike whether 
the judge be native or British, 
This is apparently as wholesome as 
it is severe and simple; for nothing 
can be worse than the impunity of 
British injustice. Why then did 
the Company so long connive at 
this impunity? for we cannot but 
believe that they knew of lawless 
procedures, against which they made 
no vehement or manifest effort. 
The obvious and, it is to be feared, 
the true explanation is found in the 
habitual practices of their own 
officers, who from time immemorial 
have been accustomed to—make 
arbitrary exactions of service or 
food from the natives, inflict on them 
reckless damage, and freely use the 
stick on their persons. Without 
first repressing such outrages, they 
had no moral courage to strike down 
with a high hand the license of un- 
official Britons. 

The small tyrannies of officials 
have been transmitted by unbroken 
custom to the present day, and 
are pointedly complained of by 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, the intelli- 
gent spokesman of the Parsees. The 
forced labour and seizure of cattle 
and other property he denounces as 
slavery and oppression, which is 
often aggravated by contumely and 
violence. Even to have been ad- 
mitted into the Indian Civil Service, 
after education in England, does not 
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save a native from petty indignities 
in the railway trains, in the public 
exhibitions, or elsewhere, for the 
convenience of some English official, 
or from the mere spirit of exclusive- 
ness. Mr. Furdoonjee tells some 
lamentable cases in detail ; but to fill 
these pages from his book would 
alone do justice to his argument. 
The Honourable Mr. Shoredescribed 
vividly the miseries resulting from 
arbitrary exactions, and some of the 
results detailed by him are painfully 
instructive. When a great man 
(says he®) makes a progress, he isa 
curse to the country in proportion 
to his greatness. He travels by night 
and encamps wherever it is most 
convenient, very often upon a culti- 
vator’s field. The crops are trodden 
down and ruined. The larger the 
retinue the wider the damage. No 
native ever receives compensation. 
The great man’s purveyor goes forth 
and seizes sheep, fowls, and other 
things for the use of the retinue. In 
fact, he seizes twice or three times 
as much as is needed, in order to 
extort fees for releasing what he 
lays hands on : for an arbitrary price 
is paid, always less than the market 
price, and he is careful to seize the 
ewes, and whatever will bring him 
the highest ransom. Thus the con- 
venience of the Government is 
bought at great cost of private suf- 
fering, and with the demoralization 
of its own native agents. This is 
quite inevitable, under this arbitrary 
system of purveying. Such details 
are not mentioned by Mr. Fur- 
doonjee, and this might inspire hope 
that they no longer exist; but the 
main source of evil is attested by 
him to exist, and none but villagers 
are certain to know further details. 

The Government might send urgent 
and threatening circulars to restrain 
its own officials, and might insert 
advertisements in native news- 
papers, and order the erecting of 
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them as placards in vernacular dia- 
lects, to assure the Indians that 
forced services, arbitrary arrests, 
and arbitrary prices are illegal, and 
must be resisted. Until it has done 
this, it has not sincerely attempted 
to keep its own servants within 
duty. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, late an 
esteemed civil servant in India, 
declares from his own experience 
that ‘these abuses are due to the 
misconduct of native subordinates, 
and that most stringent orders on 
the subject have repeatedly been 
issued by the Government and by 
district officers.’ Orders on the sub- 
ject! But orders to what effect ? 
To suppress forced labour and arbi- 
trary purveying? We are not 
allowed by the facts to interpret it 
thus. He must mean: Despotic 
power has been left in the hands of 
ignorant ill-paid natives, under 
‘most stringent orders’ that they 
shall not apply it to their own gain. 
Defenders of the Government plead 
‘the inherent difficulties’ between 
alien rulers and ignorant subjects ; 
but so much the greater energy is 
demanded from it in crushing the 
tyrannies of its own agents. One 
complete affair shall here be quoted 
from Mr. Furdoonjee’s address, 
pp. 13-14. He is narrating what 
happened, three years ago, at Ho. 
nore, in the district of Canara, in 
the Bombay Presidency, before the 
English magistrate, Mr. R. EH. 
Candy. Since he gives names 
and dates, and quotes the magis- 
trate’s decree, and can be officially 
exposed as false if there be any mis- 
representation ; since also Mr. Fur- 
doonjee comes to England, deputed 
by, and at the expense of the Bom- 
bay Association, it is every way 
reasonable to accept his statement 
as wholly accurate. 

‘A European officer, Lieutenant 
Persse, having returned late at night 
from a hunting excursion, and wish- 


* Only the substance of Mr. Shore’s statement can be given, and that by memory; 
since his work cannot be obtained. A friend of the present writer twice had his own 
crop thus destroyed, and twice he was indemnified by the East India Company; but he 
remarked, that no native could have had a chance of like justice, 
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ing to preserve the tongue of his 
bison, helped himself to a portion 
of salt from a heap piled in the Go- 
vernment Depdt on the pier. The 
watchmen, whose duty it was to 
protect the salt, remonstrated with 
Mr. Persse, who caught hold of one 
of the watchmen by the neck and 
threatened to assault him. On the 
following day he again took some 
salt from the depdt, and the native 
watchmen having endeavoured to 
prevent him, he gave a violent blow 
and threw one of them to the 
ground, and ill-treated a sepoy, who 
attempted to protect the watchmen. 
A scuffle ensued, in which Mr. 
Persse’s clothes were torn. This 
officer thereupon prosecuted the 
watchmen for assault. The magis- 
trate, Mr. Candy, convicted and 
sentenced the innocent watchmen 
to 15 and 7 days’ imprisonment. 
The reason assigned for the lighter 
punishment (7 days) was, that the 
prisoner had already received 
punishment at the hands of the 
prosecutor, Lieutenant Persse. The 
prosecutor deposed that one of the 
watchmen had insulted him by ap- 
plying to him an opprobrious epithet 
{robber ?] which, he said, would 
have justified him if he had shot the 
man. In delivering his judgment 
the European magistrate made the 
following remarks : ‘I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I believe the 
statement of the English gentle- 
man, whose simple word I should 
consider more reliable than the as- 
sertion on oath of a dozen men like 
these peons. And why? With an 
- English gentleman, tc lie is against 
his religion, and is socially disgrace- 
ful; whereas for a common native 
of India, to lie is the same with him 
as to eat his meal.’ Condemning 
the conduct of the native watchmen 
who resisted and did their duty, 
the magistrate observed: ‘If they 
saw Mr. Persse interfering with the 
salt heaps, they should have respect- 
fully made salaams (obeisance), and 
informed him that it was contrary 
to orders; but to call a European 
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officer an opprobrious name, and to 
lay hands upon him, makes one 
wonder where all respect and dis- 
cipline have gone to.’ 

It is not further explained where- 
in Mr. Persse’s tale was in collision 
with that of the watchmen. The 
magistrate clearly implies that Mr. 
Persse had ‘interfered with’ the 
salt, and that it was the watchmen’s 
duty to protect it. He condemns 
the watchmen solely on the ground 
that the invader of the salt was a 
European officer! But when this 
officer had distinctly learned that 
they resisted him in the performance 
of their public duty, his renewal of 
the attempt the next morning was 
a high offence, and justified their 
calling him thief or robber. Unless 
this account is fundamentally false, 
Mr. Candy deserved instant dis- 
missal from the magistracy. 

After reading other facts detailed 
by Mr. Furdoonjee, one cannot won- 
der that European juries in all these 
Presidencies are alleged to acquit 
unjustly Europeans who have 
wounded and even killed natives. 
Upon any such outrage, the relatives 

-or neighbourhood have been put to 
the expense of prosecuting the Eu- 
ropean before the High Court of the 
Presidency Town, where the wit- 
nesses had to waste weeks, some- 
times months. By arecent Act (ap- 
plicable to a certain class of cases 
only), they may prosecute before 
the European district magistrate 
and judge. When the Western 
Allies of Turkey had extorted from 
the late Sultan the decree that 
Christians should be listened to by 
the Cadi in cases affecting Mussul- 
mans, the Sheikh-el-Islim (Doctor 
of ‘Arches’ for Constantinople), re- 
marked on it, ‘God forbid that I 
ever regard the oath of a Christian 
as equal to that of a true believer! ’ 
Mr. Candy goes far beyond him 
in @ priort judgment, and so, it is 
to be feared, do the European juries 
of India. The extent of the evil is 
not laid before us on mere Parsee 
evidence, eminently respectable and 
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decisive as we may here regard it; 
for Mr. Ritchie, late Advocate- 
General of Bengal, more than 
fifteen years ago submitted a report 
to Government, commenting on the 
six cases tried at Calcutta in two 
consecutive seasons, in which Euro- 
peans were accused of outrages on 
natives. In five cases out of the 
six, he says, there was ‘a grievous 
failure of justice, in consequence of 
the partiality and perversity of the 
jury ;’ and declares, ‘the result is 
calculated to render life among the 
lower classes of India insecure, and 
to engender feelings of suspicion 
between the races.’ He writes 
suspicion, but he means hatred to 
the English race. The Advocate- 
General of Madras made a similar 
report, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the Governor, recorded a comment 
upon it, in which he avows, that 
‘it is a painful, but undoubted fact, 
that however obvious the guilt of 
an Englishman may be, justice is 
not to be expected in cases of this 


description from an ordinary Cal- 
cutta or Madras jury composed of 


Europeans and East Indians.’ He 
further stated that‘ this high-handed 
insolence of a dominant race is the 
greatest danger to which a power 
like ours in India is liable ;’ and 
adds: ‘ I have caused it to be made 
known throughout every branch of 
the public service in this Presi- 
dency, and throughout the railway 
and other bodies connected with the 
public sarvice, that I shall take 
immediate and decisive action in 
any case of personal abuse or ill- 
treatment of natives by Europeans ; 
that I shall hold such conduct to 
be an offence, and shall punish it 
as such.’ 

Excellently done ; yet if the jury 
acquit a guilty European, what 
power has even the justest governor 
sto punish him? This record, of 
‘course, is not very recent; for one 
cannot forget why Sir Charles 
ceased to be Governor of Madras. 
Since then similar unredressed out- 
rages of Europeans are testified. 
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Sir John Grant, while Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, did something 
to check the violences of indigo- 
planters, against which there was 
a loud outcry. In the war of the 
Mutiny, the special correspondent 
of the Times made us familiar with 
the cruel outrages of the European 
stick against native servants, and 
the awful scarcity of white faces 
among the dark complexioned. 
The flocking-in of Europeans as 
engineers and ‘ nayvies,’ or masons, 
it was always foreseen by the East 
India Company would multiply the 
evil. Conscious, no doubt, of the 
misconduct of their own officers, the 
Company were aware that our lower 
people would be still worse. When, 
through ignorance of the language, 
they cannot be understood, they 
become angry and violent; and if 
their mistakes are laughed at, they 
cannot contain themselves. What 
is far worse, they see how insolently 
‘their betters’ behave. Nothing 
can restrain the evil, but the 
placing a severe bridle in the 
mouths of all the higher Europeans, 
especially military officers, and not 
excepting the higher civil servants. 
‘ Fifteen years,’ says Mr. Furdoon- 
jee, ‘ have elapsed, since this matter 
was brought to the notice of the 
Indian Government, but no effective 
remedy has yet been provided for 
the evil.’ It certainly cannot have 
been for nothing that Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, in his official capa- 
city, addressed the following pointed 
words to the Supreme Legislature 
of India : 


I think that one distinct act of wilful 
injustice, one clear instance of unfaithful- 
ness to the principles on which our Govern- 
ment of India depends ; one positive proof 
that we either cannot or will not do justice, 
or what we regard as such, to all classes, 
races, creeds, or no creeds to be found in 
British India, would in the long run shake 
our power more deeply than even military 
or financial disaster. . . . I believe that 
the real foundation of our power will be 
found to be in an inflexible adherence to the 
broad principles of justice common to all 
persons in all countries and ages, &c. 


Mr. Stephen must certainly have 
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had before kis eyes more than one 
‘clear instance,’ in which ‘ what we 
regard as justice’ had been violated 
with impunity through the pride 
and insolence of race; but he was 
not officially free to add,why the evil 
is not suppressed. Itis because we 
will not give effect to the ‘ broad 
principle’ which Lord Grey’s minis- 
try fondly hoped they had established 
in the Charter of 1833, that in ap- 
pointments to high office, no dis- 
tinction should be known (eacept as 
to the Governor-General and Com. 
mander-in-Chief) between the king’s 
subjects of different race and birth- 
place. 

The endless petty evils suffered 
by the Indian people in spite 
of our excellent ‘intentions’ are 
not newly discovered and revealed. 
General Briggs and Mr. Rickards 
wrote lucidly and vehemently upon 
them, to the knowledge of the 
present writer, full forty-six years 
ago. Afterwards, the India Reform 
Society, for a long series of years, 
published valuable documents and 
testimony, labouring in vain to in- 
terest Parliament and engage public 
attention. Already in 1822 or 
thereabouts, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
wrote to the Secret Committee* a 
full account of the system of collect- 
ing the revenue by torture, of which 
he expressed the greatest horror. 
When a collector earns praise by 
the high figure of his revenue and 
disgrace by its deficit, each native 
subordinate who represents imperial 
sway tries to please his superior by 
the magnitude of his collection, and 
is silent concerning the violence 
which has enhanced it. Hence 
more than twenty years later, Sir 
Charles Wood, President of the 
Board of Control, and Sir James 
Hogg, Chairman of the Hon. East 
India Company, declared in Parlia- 
ment that they had no cognisance 
of the revenue being collected by 


* I had this information from my lat 


mittee in his possession. 
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torture and they did not believe it! 
It then needed a Royal Commission, 
and three years’ traversing of India 
establish, avow, and lament the 
dreadful fact. And when one asks 
now, Is it still a fact? wise men 
reply, ‘No one knows certainly : 
one thing only is certain, that the 
native collectors have an interest in 
threatening violence, and impunity 
in employing it, especially in the 
cause of revenue. It was testified 
to the present writer by a friend, 
twenty years a cultivator in the 
province of Madras, that every year 
when the taxation was to be settled, 
the peasant was summoned to the 
court to have his quota fixed, and 
was there kept away from his home 
and work, and put to expense, until 
—what ? why, until he had paid the 
bribe demanded for bringing his 
name forward, and sending him 
home. One sees at once the 
infinite variety of possibilities of 
oppression, when mean and ill- 
paid men thus wield despotic 
power. ‘The Supreme Government, 
which establishes the system, impo- 
tently excuses itself by the plea, 
‘ Alas! these native subordinates are 
so unprincipled!’ It is more than 
twenty years since Mr. Halliday, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, de- 
scribed our own police asacurse to the 
country. Ifa murder is committed, 
this is a harvest to them, for they 
are able to arrest on suspicion an 
indefinite number of persons, sub- 
ject them to starvation or other 
hardship, until they have extorted 
a bribe for releasing them. How 
can one European, in a district 
which with us would be a large 
county—a European who does not 
mix freely in native society, but re- 
ceives hisinformation chiefly through 
his own agents—control the mal- 
versations of those agents? In 
1852, a petition to the House 
of Commons from Lower Bengal, 


» lamented colleague in University College, 
London, Professor Goldstiicke, who had the letters of Sir Charles to the Secret Com- 


He told me that Mr. Kaye, in writing Sir Charles’s life, had 


never seen them ; as the secret letters were not in his copy. 
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among other grievous complaints, 
stated, that by reason of the hard- 
ships inflicted on witnesses, the 
population are averse to testify ; 
and, to mend the matter, summary 
arrest is practised on those who 
ought to be prosecutors or wit- 
nesses, who are kept in actual 
custody. But the police of Bengal 
is now reformed : it is put into uni- 
form to make it respectable. What 
now does the Calcutta Review 
(whose writers are chiefly members 
of the Civil Service) say of the 
New Police. 


Our difficulties are increased by the fact 
that the Police are controlled by a few 
foreigners [English] of different colour, 
religion and language to their subordinates 
and the general community ; who are quite 
curiously ignorant of the natives, have no 
intimate intercourse with them, know 
nothing of their inner life, habits, or feel- 
ings, and cannot (as a general rule) under- 
stand, or be understood by, any ordinary 
villager they may come across. 

It is undeniable that the Police and the 
administration between them have made a 
criminal prosecutiony4 burden of such a 
crushing weight, not nly upon those who 
are connected with the trial, but also upon 
all the inhabitants of the place where the 
investigation is made, that it has become 
the one object of the whole population of 
Bengal to hush up crime, to keep out the 
Police when possible, and, when it is not 
possible, to hush up each his own indi- 
vidual knowledge of it, lest he undergo 
the severe misfortune of being required 
to appear as a witness. The Police pro- 
ceeds to extort knowledge from the vil- 
lagers by hard usage; in fact, by torture. 
The amount of consideration which has 
been thrust on them lately, even the pre- 
tentiousness of their garb and their semi- 
military training, have conferred upon 
them an arrogance which, it is much to be 
feared, has made them bolder in the abuse 
of power. 

This Reviewer, in his concluding 
paragraph, virtually answers the 
question above started, as to sys- 
tematic torture : 

If such a Committee were to be ap- 
pointed to-morrow for Bengal, as was for- 
merly for the torture cases in Madras, is 
there any one now engaged in the govern- 
ment of the country who would not dread 
a fearful exposure ? 


Thus the Calcutta Review, after 
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many years of the Queen’s rule, 
re-affirms with severer point the 
complaints made by the Bengal 
petitioners to Parliament in 1852. 
Lord Grey and his coadjutors, in 
renewing the charter of 1833, un- 
derstood most clearly, that nothing 
but an abundance of black faces in 
the highest judicature, and intelli- 
gent Indians of good station in the 
high police, could administer India 
uprightly ; hence the energy with 
which Mr. Macaulay insisted in 
Parliament on the vital principle— 
equality of black and white in the 
administration. The year 1833 was 
the year of virtuous jubilee. Justice, 
Equality, Full Rights of Men, Pub- 
lic Spirit, seemed to have triumphed. 
But the ‘vital’ principle was 
quenched by the obstinate will of 
the Company; and when 1853 
came, it was blotted out of the 
new Charter! A trumpet was blown 
to extol the specious and delu- 
sive system of competitive exami- 
nation, and instead of holding the 
examination in India, Indian youths 
were expected to come to England 
in order to compete. As soon as 
one Indian had thus entered the 
‘covenanted’ service (Mr. Tagore), 
a change was made, lessening the 
number of marks granted for a 
knowledge of Sanscrit and Arabic. 
His friend and colleague Mr.Ghose, 
observing that, had this change been 
made before Mr. Tagore’s examina- 
tion, Mr. Tagore would not have 
passed, was uncharitable enough to 
believe and maintain in a pamphlet 
that this was the object of the 
change. He soon found that it 
acted fatally against himself. The 
number of Indians who have thus 
entered the service is under the 
circumstances not large ; and, what 
is more, admittance does not secure 
them from being punished by re- 
moval to less desirable posts (as 
Mr. Furdoonjee complains in the 
case of Mr. Thakore) if they imagine 
themselves the equals of Europeans. 
Our Indian rule has often been com- 
pared in certain respects to the 
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Roman Empire: the violent conduct 
of Roman officials and non-officials 
has indeed an ill-omened similarity ; 
but here a curious likeness to the 
Roman Republic presents itself. In 
the early days, the plebeians found 
that it was useless to declare by law 
the eligibility of plebeians to high 
offices; nothing could succeed but 
enacting that at least such-and- 
such a fraction of magistrates must 
be plebeian. Events now drive us 
hard to the conviction that nothing 
else can succeed with India. If the 
Home Government enforce that at 
least three-fourths of those ap- 
pointed to office, high or low, from 
this day onward, shall be Indians 
born, the existing Indian officials 
will find no lack of competent men. 
Under no milder compulsion can it 
be reasonably hoped that we shall 
hinder hatred and despair of our 
rule from becoming fixed in the 
Indian mind. Excuses can never 
be wanting, why natives should not 
be promoted. To be outnumbered 
and outvoted by black faces, seems 
to the Anglo-Indians identical with 
a violent expulsive revolution. But 
this last must come, if race-hatred 
grow malignant. 

The question of juries cannot be 
settled off hand; but with the ex- 
ample of Ceylon before us, and the 
opinion of able natives to assist, in 
no long time even this difficulty 
would be solved. 

But behold ! all at once a new ex- 
plosion alarms us, which Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen can hardly have fore- 
seen in his emphatic words con- 
cerning ‘Creeds or no creeds;’ 
furious riots of a low Mussulman 
population, indignant that their 
Prophet should be mentioned with 
disrespect in Parsee or Christian 
writings. It is understood that 
Sir Bartle Frere has formed a very 
high opinion of the Indian Mussul- 
mans. Certainly very favourable 
Specimens of them have appeared 
in England,—accomplished gentle- 


men, with high sentiment, of whom’ 


it seemed easy to make friends. 
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Unhappily, among Mussulmans, fit 
is not the educated and refined 
men who can guide public action. 
Islam has nothing distinctive, if it 
be bereft of its special enthusiasm ; 
hence, as in Catholicism, the fana- 
tical element easily assumes the 
lead, and the educated are helpless 
to restrain it. Our readers are pro- 
bably aware, from the general press, 
that on Friday, the 13th of February 
last, a terrible riot originated among 
a number of low Mussulmans in 
Bombay—chiefly Arabs and those 
called Seedhees, who are described 
as slaves or freedmen of Arabs; 
both come to India as sailors or 
maritime workmen. They had been 
excited by the report that a Parsee 
had printed a native tract, in which 
Mohammed was stated to have hada 
son by a concubine. This was in 
a sentence translated from Wash- 
ington Irving, who probably de- 
rived it from Gibbon. The fact is 
notorious to Mussulmans, and its 
mention was neve « before thought 
disreputable to the Prophet. Joined 
by the lowest Mussulman popula- 
tion of Bombay, these fanatics, un- 
obstructed by the local police, of 
which Mr. Souter is head, plun- 
dered the houses and destroyed the 
furniture of many Parsees, ruined 
innocent men, violently attacked 
several persons, and did their worst 
to damage and defile the Parsee 
temple, where they extinguished the 
‘everlasting fire.’ Mr. Souter and 
his police were active too late. He 
had been aware of the Mussulman 
excitement, and, in order to stay it, 
condemned the Parsee’s bool, and 
ordered him to withdraw it! Natu- 
rally, this did but add fuel to the 
flame, convincing the Mussulmans 
that they had been wronged, and 
that punishment on the Parsees was 
deserved. All Friday night alarm 
continued. On Saturday the Go- 
vernor refused to call out the mili- 
tary, though it was manifest that 
the native police could not be de- 
pended on. In consequence, the 
Parsees armed themselves with clubs 
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for self-defence; and on Sunday, 
the 15th, when the Mohammedans 
passed through Parsee streets to 
reach a graveyard, a collision took 
place, the Parsees believing that the 
coffin was a sham, and contained 
bludgeons. The Mussulmans cer- 
tainly were armed, as expecting a 
fray ; but this time they were over- 
powered by numbers, and suffered 
severely. On this account the Par- 
sees in turn are blamed. Un- 
doubtedly, some innocent Moham- 
medans were cruelly murdered, as 
must be expected when men are 
infuriated by the wounds and deaths 
of their friends. At length, on 
Monday, the 16th, Mr. Souter called 
on the military for assistance, and 
the riots soon terminated, in spite 
of the rage of the Mussulmans for 
the death of one called Hajee 
Ahmed. But not so were things to 
pass off. An English official had 
condemned a Parsee tract for hurt- 
ing Mussulman feelings. Why the 
more should a Christian tract be 
allowed to do so? Accordingly, a 
few weeks later, at Kurrachee, the 
Mohammedans complained to the 
city magistrate, Mr. Gibbons, of 
a Christian tract, called ‘ Reasons 
for Belief,’ which has been circu- 
lated by missionaries for a dozen 
years at least, and threatened him 
with a disturbance if he did not 
order it to be stopped! Alarmed 
at this, and remembering the Bom- 
bay riot, and the precedent of the 
Parsee tract, Mr. Gibbons yielded 
to their demand, and gave orders as 
they demanded ! 

Our incapable officials have thus 
allowed a flame to be kindled, of 
which they ought to have trampled 
out the first sparks. A perfectiy 
similar riot took place at Bombay 
in 1851, of Mussulmans against 
Parsees, so that there was no ex- 
cuse this time for ignorance of the 
danger. By logically extending 
theirclaim ofsuppression to Christian 
tracts, the Mussulmans have done 
a great service to the Parsees, and 
perhaps to us, by leaving our offi- 
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cials no choice but a distinct avowal 
that the press, platform, and pulpit 
must be free. But in order to give 
to that very valuable portion of the 
Bombay community, the Parsees, a 
full sense of security, very energetic 
measures are now needful. Ob- 
viously, all pecuniary damage ought 
to be repaid from the public funds 
of Bombay, if Bombay has a strictly 
local treasury. But this was one 
of the deadly malarrangements of 
the East India Company, that they 
confused and abolished all definite 
applications of local money, so that 
the tolls paid for keeping up roads, 
tanks, or canals, were liable to be 
spent in war. The local works went 
out of repair, and the country be- 
came liable to starvation. 

Here also we see the main cause 
of local famines. The Commission 
issued by Lord W. Bentinck, of 
which Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan 
was the acting-chief, first revealed 
to us the horrible blunder of the 
transit duties, as it pleased the Com- 
pany to name that which had been 
the road tolls. By converting these 
into duties ad valorem, and then 
appointing custom-houses to collect 
them, the Company caused the 
minor roads to be disused, and 
forced tradesmen to go long miles 
out of their way to the custom- 
house. The untravelled roads were 
quickly overgrown with jungle, and 
utterly lost even to memory. Forest 
and swamp were interposed between 
the crops and the population that 
needed them. Trade was crippled, 
and the whole country impoverished. 
If an evil genius had desired to 
create famine, says the official re- 
port, he could hardly have done it 
more ingeniously. ; 

A still worse cause of famine 1s 
the non-repair of ancient canals and 
tanks. This has been long notorious. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton took 
advantage of his high station, before 
the railway system was decided on, 
to urge on the Government the 
essentially prior claim of canals, 
annicuts and tanks. Secure abun- 
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dant crops, said he, for your trains 
to carry, before you make railroads. 
Heaven and Earth are alike pro- 
pitious in India; the soil is magni- 
ficently fertile, the sun is glorious, 
the clouds never fail of rain in the 
yearly average, but the rain falls in 
special months. If the water be 
stored, it is abundantly sufficient ; 
if it ran into the ocean in the flood- 
season, the crops may fail for want 
of it at a critical time. Private 
settlers who have been able to afford 
the expense of a one-or-two miles 
canal and a very cheap tank, testify 
that they had an overflowing supply 
of water for themselves, and plenty 
to give away to their famishing 
neighbours. Even where there is a 
public tank, the poor natives suffer 
from mean native officials, who do 
not distribute the water by any 
fixed rule, except the rule of bribery. 
Sir Arthur Cotton lives to see 


and deplore the grave error which 
the Government has committed in 
its whole railway system. 


All pru- 
dent persons who knew even in 
outline the condition of India, easily 
saw what India needed in roads. 
Mighty princes travelled in a pal- 
anquin, borne on men’s backs, and 
accounted four miles an hour a 
great pace. Bullock-carts with 
heavy goods barely averaged three 
miles an hour. The country roads, 
from which the Calcutta market is 
supplied, are principallyjungle-paths 
kept open only by the trampling 
of bullocks, on whose backs the 
market produce is carried. To 
such a country, a train running 
twelve or fifteen miles in the hour 
would have been an enormous step 
forward; and a road and engines 
adapted to this low speed could 
have been made very cheaply, and 
would infallibly have repaid its ex- 
penses. More roads by far could 
then have been made simultaneously ; 

and (in American fashion) every 
road which had large success would 
be rebuilt for quicker and more 
constant traffic. Tramroads with 
horses for the rural districts, so 
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metalled as to resist as far as 
possible the growth of weed, were 
also strongly advised; but the public 
prints tell us nothing of them. Evi- 
dently the Queen’s Government has 
been seduced by military considera- 
tions to neglect the canals and tanks, 
which in old days secured India 
from drought and famines, but went 
out of repair through our inatten- 
tion or during the earlier time of 
trouble. Very expensive railways 
have been made, chiefly by English 
capital, and with an English guaran- 
tee of interest. In consequence, 
probably not one railway in India 
pays its expenses. The loans con- 
tracted for them are called loans for 
Productive Works; but the works 
are not productive in the sense of 
being remunerative. Canals and 
tanks are understood to pay never 
less than twenty per cent. These, 
and the establishment of inviolable 
local treasuries for keeping all local 
works in repair, seem to be the first 
material aids needed against future 
famines. 

But let us not deceive ourselves! 
India needs to be thoroughly re- 
organised, if the English rule is not 
to end in hatred, blood, and igno- 
minious expulsion. The Marquis of 

Salisbury has now a noble oppor- 
tuniie. The Indians honoured his 
former short administration, and 
deeply regretted his removal on ac- 
count of a difference with his col- 
leagues on a matter quite remote to 
India. His successor Sir Stafford 
Northcote had the credit of com- 
pleting his policy, and confirming 
the throne of a Rajah which had 
been threatened by a deplorable 
error of a ministry called Liberal. 
Sir Bartle Frere has taken the lead 
in proposing a carefully detailed 
system of representation which 
shall enable the highest authorities 
to know local facts from the 
official information of the people 
themselves, and to delegate to them 
just so much of local activity as 
they may be presumed capable of 
exercising. To democracy, as acted 
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out in our English colonies, Sir 


Bartle expresses strong repugnance. ° 


It does not appear that any of his 
principles can fail to approve them- 
selves to one who, like the Marquis 
of Salisbury, joins high intelligence 
and noble sentiment to Tory 
opinions. But it may be, that some- 
thing simpler will approve itself to 
him. Moreover, significant words, 
uttered by the Marquis, denote 
that he sees the insufficiency to us 
of those natives, who, however 
clever and well-educated, are in 
rank commoners, and seem to the 
natives denationalised. The French 
have found that Algerine Arabs 
can only be ruled through their 
own chiefs. Sir John Malcolm, 
Lord Ellenborough, and other emi- 
nent men have discerned that 
British supremacy must be exercised 
through the princes who are ve- 
nerated in India. As it has been 
energetically said‘: ‘ We want the 
native princes, much more than 
they want us. We want them for 
the discipline and education of two 
hundred millions of Asiatics. We 
can instruct and manage the two 
hundred princes, their families, and 
followers; we cannot sway the 
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millions without the aid and good 
will of their natural leaders.’ It 
would seem, that this is the lesson 
which the existing Civil Servants in 
India are the least willing to learn : 
a very energetic and independent 
Indian Minister is needed to enforce 
it on them. 

Let us hope for great energy from 
the Marquis of Salisbury. It is 
not for private Englishmen to have 
a decisive judgment as to what 
details of organisation should be 
introduced in India; but we may 
respectfully and urgently represent 
that time is valuable. Every year 
that we delay, evils become more in- 
veterate and hatred accumulates, 
To train India into governing her- 
self, until English advice is super- 
fluous, would be to both countries a 
lasting benefit, to us a lasting glory. 
But if we are merely to unite all 
races into a single India by railroad 
and telegraph, to teach our me- 
chanical arts and our arts of war, 
and by insolence of race incur that 
hatred which Austrians incurred in 
Italy, our glory will be turned into 
shame, and a frightful calamity 
will fall on England, 

Fraycis WittiIam Newmay. 


* Quoted from the pages of Major Evans Bell, pp. 57-59, Our Great Vassal Empire. 


Postscript.—This article was out of hand in the first days of June, and was expected 
to appear in the July number. In the interval, the Marquis of Salisbury has spoken 
concerning the Bombay riots, with a decisive rebuke on the conduct pursued and prin- 
ciples avowed by Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay. Before it was officially 
confessed that the popular accounts were true, mention was here suppressed of Sir 
Philip advising the Parsees to defend themselves. Such weakness in an English Governor 
seemed scarcely credible. But now, what indemnity do the Parsees receive ? Apparently 
none. This cannot give them a high idea of English justice. 

According to our law, the damage done by a street riot must be made good by the 
local community, The older principle of frankpledge, making many responsible for the 
acts of one, is recalled in actual war; and it is not unreasonable wherever violences are 
inflicted by sharply marked factions. On this ground, if a riot be raised with a religious 
war-cry, it appears just and expedient to demand reparation from the whole religious 
community. The respectable Mussulmans would exert themselves far more energetically 
to control their own fanatics, if they knew that the legal consequences of outrage would 
fall upon themselves. 
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HE story of Sterne’s daughter 
Lydia, which has only lately 
been followed out to its close, will, 
perhaps, be found to have some 
interest. 

Yorick seems to have had a par- 
tiality for the name of Lydia, for 
he gave it to two of his daughters 
in succession. ; The first was born 
in October 1745, and lived but a 
day. The second was born in 
December 1747, and received the 
same name. As she grew up her 
father became fond of her, and 
seemed to indulge all her fancies ; 
and even at his periods of wild 
dissipation and of utter domestic 
neglect, the name of ‘his Lydia’ 
always awakened unwonted ten- 
derness and affection. She was the 
only thing that appeared to exer- 
cise any power of cohesion in that 
discordant household, and it was 
for her sake alone that the disor- 
derly Yorick was even occasionally 
drawn back to the side of a help- 
mate that he found so uncongenial. 

When Lydia was only twelve 
years old her father was living ‘a 
poor parson’ some few miles from 
York. He was writing his Shandy, 
and was known only as a lively and 
witty clergyman. Having a small 
canonry in the cathedral, he was 
entitled to quarters during his term 
of residence ; but as his Lydia was 
growing up, he took a house in the 
town in order that she ‘might 
begin dancing, &c.; for,’ he wrote, 
‘if I cannot leave her a fortune I 
will at least give her an education.’ 
This house was in Stonegate, and it 
is interesting to know that forty 
years later the tradition of his resi- 
dence there was preserved, and the 
room in which he wrote his Tris- 
tram was pointed out to intending 
lodgers. When Charles Mathews, 
then a young and struggling actor, 
came to York, he was glad to secure 
the old-fashioned rooms, fitted up 


‘MY LYDIA’ 








with antique furniture, on cheap 
terms from Mrs. Simpson, the land- 
lady. They had the reputation of 
being haunted. There had been 
many tenants, but all had taken their 
departure after a few days’ stay. To- 
wards midnight three distinct and 
mysterious blows sounded from 
the wainscot, which no minuteness 
of investigation could trace to any 
human source. The humble actor, 
however, could not afford to indulge 
the sensitiveness of his nerves, 
put up with the inconvenience, 
and gradually grew accustomed to 
it, returning during the following 
season. A long time afterwards 
he accidentally learned the cause. 
An eccentric old actor named ‘ Billy 
Leng’ lived next door, who was ac- 
customed, on going to bed, to give 
three vigorous strokes with his 
crutch-handle stick against the 
wainscot for the purpose of scaring 
away robbers or other visitants. 
After the success of Tristram Mr. 
Sterne found himself in the new 
parsonage which the two little vo- 
lumes had brought him. He worked 
in a sort of domestic and pastoral 
fashion. ‘My Lydia’ had a pony 
which she delighted in; she also 
helped to copy his MS., while her 
mother would knit and listen as 
Yorick read out his work. This 
has been urged in proof of his 
depravity; and a father employing 
his young daughter to write out 
the indelicacies of Tristram Shandy 
would be open to just reproba- 
tion. But it will be seen that his 
phrase is that she merely ‘ helped’ 
him in his copying, and the portion 
of Shandy he was then busy with 
contains little that is objectionable. 
The success of his book and the 
welcome given to its author made 
him restless and dissatisfied with 
the droning life of a country parson. 
Thenceforward his eyes were always 
turned to London, Paris, or Scar- 
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borough. In 1762 he sent for his 
wife and child to France, deter- 
mining to pass the winter in that 
country. Lydia was enchanted with 
Paris, and ‘did nothing but look 
out of the window and complain of 
the torture of being frizzled. I 
wish,’ adds the father in his senti- 
mental manner, ‘she may ever 
remain a child of nature.’ 

At Toulouse, where they settled, 
there was no end of junketings, 
and the agreeable Tristram became 
the ‘life and soul,’ as it is called, of 
the English colony. Nothing was 
heard of but private theatricals and 
parties of pleasure. ‘ Miss Shandy,’ 
as he wrote, ‘is hard at it, with 
music, dancing, and French-speak- 
ing, which last she does a merveille, 
and speaks it with an excellent 
accent, considering she practises 
within sight of the Pyrenean 
mountains.’ The volatile parent, 
however, soon found himself called 
home to attend the season in London 
and get ready his books. The two 
ladies preferred to remain in France. 
The truth was, it had become im- 
possible for Mrs. Sterne to support 
any longer the character of en- 
during and indulgent wife. There 
is in existence an extraordinary 
pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. Sterne 
representing the lady—or at least, 
with her name in his hand-writing 
underneath. It is a caricature 
rather than a likeness, the chin 
being of enormous size, and the 
whole presenting the face of an old 
and wrinkled person. Below he 
had written, ‘Mrs. Sterne, wife of 
Sterne,’ and in the corner, ‘ Pigrich 
fecit” The hand-writing is un- 
questionably his. It would almost 
seem that Mr. Sterne had beens 
copying a French print of Francis 
I. or of Henry IV., had finished 
off the lower part with a woman’s 
dress, and had then written Mrs. 
Sterne’s name underneath. 

The ladies then, being left behind, 
were to live economically, spending 
the summer at .Bagniéres for the 
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health of Mrs. Sterne. ‘As she 
chooses,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ to 
remain in France for two or three 
years, I have no objection, except 
that I wish my girl in England.’ 
The Reverend Laurence could have 
no objection indeed. He was thus 
free of a very awkward restraint. 

They were ‘fixed’ for a short 
time at Montauban, whither he 
directed many thoughtful and af- 
fectionate letters, sending her also 
the Spectator and other books, and 
warning her against friendship with 
the French women : 


Not that I think ill of them all, but 
sometimes women of the best principles are 
the most insinuating—nay, I am so jealous 
of you that I should be miserable were I 
to see you had the least grain of coquetry 
in your composition. You have enough to 
do—for I have also sent you a guitar—and 
as yon have no genius for drawing (though 
you never could be made to believe it), 
pray waste not your time about it. Re- 
member to write to me as toa friend—in 
short, whatever comes into your little head, 
and then it will be natural, 


He writes to a friend : 


I must tell you how I have just treated a 
French gentleman of fortune in France, 
who took a liking for my daughter. With- 
out any ceremony (having got my direction 
from my wife’s banker), he wrote me word 
that he was in love with my daughter, and 
desired to know what fortune I would give 
her at present, and how much at my death 
—by the bye, I think there was very little 
sentiment on his side. My answer was, 
‘Sir, I shall give her ten thousand pounds 
on the day of marriage. My calculation is 
as follows: she is not eighteen, you are 
sixty-two—there goes five thousand pounds 
—then, sir, you, at least, think her not 
ugly: she has many accomplishments— 
speaks Italian, French, plays upon the 
guitar, and as I fear you play upon no 
instrument whatever, [ think you will be 
happy to take her upon my terms; for 
here finishes the account of the ten thousand 
pounds.’ I do not suppose but he will take 
this as I mean—that is, as a flat refusal.— 
Letters, v. 2, 76, 


While he made a tour in Italy, 
enjoying himself as he well knew 
how, the mother and daughter 


moved on to Tours. But they seem 
to have been unsettled ; and as Mr. 
Sterne came home through France, 
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‘never had man such a wild goose 
chase after 2 wife’ ashe had. He 
sought her in half a dozen towns, 
and at last discovered her ‘in 
Franche Compté.’ They wereenchan- 
ted to see him, and Lydia he found 
vastly improved. Her poor mother 
was in wretched health, and after 
her husband’s departure made her 
way to Avignon, where Mr. 
Sterne soon heard that she ‘ was 
going down very fast.’ However, 
the fine air of the place helped to 
restore her, His Lydia enjoyed her- 
self in this delicious retreat (which 
was close to Petrarch’s tomb), a little 
chateau, half furnished with tapes- 
try, seven rooms, permission to fish, 
so many partridges a week, and the 
price—‘ guess; seven guineas a week. 
There’s for you!’ The young girl, 
under the influence of French 
graces, and perhaps inheriting a 
share of her father’s liveliness, was 
making way in French society. The 
Marquis de Sade was her neigh- 
bour, whose brother, M.1’ Abbé, cor- 
rected her exercises. One of these 
was the rendering of Mr. Sterne’s 
sermons into French. Sheattended 
the fétes champétres, and cultivated 
her new guitar which her affection- 
ate father sent her. She had her 
lively French dog too, which was to 
be brought to England, though Mr. 

sierne protested, if he was as devil- 
ish as when he saw him, he would 
have to tutor him, as he would not 
have his favourite cat abused. Above 
all, she must throw her rouge pots 
into the river, and he seriously re- 
monstrated with her on the practice 
of face painting. 

At last by the October of the 
year 1767 they had arrived, and the 
family party met together at the 
Yorkshire vicarage. ‘My Lydia,’ 


wrote the delighted father, ‘ seems 
transported at the sight of me; 
Nature, my dear P., breathes in 
all her composition; and except a 
little vivacity, which is a fault in the 
world we live in, I am fully content 
with her mother’s care of her.’ In 
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short, it would seem that she had 
profited by her French “training, 
and was become, in her father’s 
quaint phrase, ‘an elegant, accom- 
plished little slut.’ A month’s com- 
panionship made him appreciate 
her still more. There were some 
worthy people—the James’—whose 
deep interest in Sterne isa happy 
piece of evidence to character, going 
to prove that his heart must have 
been, as the phrase goes, in the 
right place. These good friends 
sincerely sympathised with the well- 
meant but too faint attempts he 
made at reformation. To them he 
wrote of Lydia: 

She is a dear, good creature ; affectionate 
and most elegant in body and mind. She 
is all Heaven could give me in a daughter, 
but like His blessings not given but lent, 
for her mother loves France; and this dear 
part of me must be torn from my arms to 
follow her mother, who seems inclined to 
establish her-in France, where she has had 
many advantageous offers. Do not smile 
at my weakness when I say I don’t wonder 
at it, for she is as accomplished a slut as 
France can produce.—Letters, v, 3, 106. 

Little more than a month went 
by, and the fond father was writing 
fresh raptures about his child. He 
was offered high preferment in Ire- 
land, the country of his birth. But he 
declined it, as Mrs. Sterne’s health 
could not enduretheclimate. ‘ With- 
out my Lydia, if a mitre were 
offered me, it would sit uneasy upon 
my head. My heart bleeds,’ he goes 
on, ‘when I think of parting with 
my child—’twill be like the separa- 
tion of soul,‘and equal to nothing 
but what passes at that tremendous 
moment. . }# You will laugh at 
my weakness, but I cannot help it, 
for she is a dear, disinterested girl.’ 
His heart bled again when he 
parted with his darling child ; for 
she had left him to go to York. 
As he was bidding her adieu, he 
was enchanted with an affectionate 
answer she made him. She refused 
some pocket-money which he put 
into herhand. ‘No, my dear papa; 
our expenses of coming from I’rance 
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may have straitened you—I would 
rather put a hundred guineas in your 
pocket than take ten out of it.’ ‘Her 
answer was pretty,’ adds the doting 
father, and affected me too much.’ 
He never saw her again. 

A week or two later he was in 
town, both on pleasure and business, 
but in wretched health, attending 
the usual round of routs, Soho 
masquerades, and dinners—all the 
while suffering from a ‘ vile in- 
fluenza,’ which had fastened on him 
and was to be his death. It is sad 
to think that the last words of his 
last composition were to be the 
unfinished sentence of his Sen- 
timental Jowrney. In the midst 
of the success of that book he was 
full of forebodings; and though 
looking forward to joining his child 
at York in a few weeks, he seems to 
feel that the hand of death was al- 
ready on him. He was writing to 
his Lydia as to the choice of a lady 
to be a guardian in case he should 
survive her mother. ‘ But I think, 
my Lydia, that thy mother will 
survive; do not deject her spirits 
with thy apprehensions on my ac- 
count. I have sent you a necklace 
and buckles, and the same to thy 
mother. I am never alone. 
The kindness of my friends is ever 
the same. I wish, though, I had thee 
to nurse me, but I am denied that.’ 
By the middle of the next month he 
was at the last gasp, and yet there 
was none of his family with him. 
This desertion at such a crisis must 
incline the world to be on his side 
in the oft-debated question of his 
behaviour towards Mrs. Sterne, and 
it is probable that with a more 
congenial companion he might have 
been a better man. In his dying 
moments he was still thinking of 
his Lydia, and with faltering pen 
addressed an imploring supplication 
to his faithful friend, Mrs. James. 
‘If I die, cherish the remembrance 
of me, and forget the follies which 
you so often condemned, which my 
heart, not my head, betrayed me 
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into. Should my child, my Lydia, 
want a mother, may I hope you 
will, if she is left parentless, take 
her to your bosom? You are the 
only woman on earth I can depend 
on for such a benevolent action. 
Mr. James will be a father to her— 
he will protect her from every in- 
sult.” Two days after he died, 
without a friend or relation to stand 
beside him ; and the hired nurse, it 
is said, stole his gold sleeve-buttons, 

The mother and daughter were 
left in sore straits. Mr. Sterne’s 
debts were defrayed by a public 
subscription and the sale of his 
effects, and his widow had a little 
patrimony of some forty pounds a 
year to live upon. Lydia, to judge 
from her picture which was painted 
by West, seems to have been a 
spirituelle-looking girl, with some- 
thing of the air of the Sheridan 
ladies ; the mouth a little recalling 
that of her father. Her thoughts 


and inclinations turned to France, 
where she wis likely to be appre- 


ciated, and where their little income 
would go farther than in England. 
It would appear, however, that in her 
there was the same ‘ want of ballast’ 
which was such a defect in the 
father’s character. 

After the late Mr. Sterne’s affairs 
were settled the two ladies came 
to London to arrange a scheme for 
publishing an edition of the ‘Ser- 
mons’ by subscription. They 
found lodgings at Mr. Williams’s, a 
paper merchant in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, close to their friends the 
James’, They applied at once to 
Mr. Wilkes—as being a friend of 
the departed humourist—to secure 
them influential subscribers : 


Mrs. and Miss Sterne’s compliments wait 
on Mr. Wilkes. They intend doing them- 
selves the pleasure of calling upon him, if 
not disagreeable ; and would be obliged to 
him if he would appoint an hour when he 
will not be better engaged. They would 
not intrude; yet should be happy to see & 
person whom they honour, and whom Mr. 
Sterne justly admired. They will, when 
they see Mr, Wilkes, entreat him to ask 
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some of his friends to subscribe to three 
volumes of Mr. Sterne’s Sermons, which 
they are now publishing. Not to have a 
melancholy story to tell Mr. Wilkes when 
they meet, Miss Sterne begs leave to tell it 
now in a few words, 

My father died, and left his unhappy 
widow and daughter in the most distressed 
circumstances. His debts amounted to 
eleven hundred pounds; his effects, when 
sold, did not raise above four hundred: my 
mother nobly engaged to pay the rest out 
of a little estate of forty pounds per annum, 
which was all she had in the world; she 
could not bear the thoughts of leaving his 
debts unpaid, and I honour her for it. This 
was, or rather would have been, a scanty 
provision, at least for those who have seen 
better days. Heaven raised us up friends, 
who both saw and pitied our distress; 
and gave a most convincing proof of it, by 
making a collection in our behalf in the 
race week at York, which amounted to Sool. 
We are now publishing these Sermons, in 
hopes of raising something for our future 
comfort. We have sold the copyright for 
a trifle; our greatest hopes are, that we 
may have a good many subscribers. Several 
of our friends have used their interest in 
our behalf. This simple story of our situa- 
tion will, I doubt not, engage Mr. Wilkes 
to do what he can in getting us some sub- 
scriptions, and we should be glad to know 
by a line, what day and hour will be most 
apropos for us to wait on him.—Wilkes, 
Cor. v. p. 7. 


Nothing can be more subdued 
and humble than the strain of this 
appeal, in which the first and third 
person is curiously jumbled. Mr. 
Wilkes received them cordially, and 
with that ‘effusion’ and lavish 
fund of promises which was his 
characteristic. He would do every- 
thing. Nay, he would pay a grateful 
tribute to the departed Shandean, 
by writing. his Life in concert 
with Mr. John Hall Stevenson. 
That a daughter should have been 
anxious that her father’s career 
should have been set forth by 
the pens of two such professed 
debauchees and writers of scandal- 
ous works, shows a want of dis- 
cretion amounting to folly. The 
promise, however, was to be as 
vain as the performance would have 
been eccentric. Wilkes went into de- 
tails,and suggested that the daughter 
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should ornament the work with 
drawings. It was also intended 
to add his Letters ; and though she 
felt that these were not of a de- 
scription that ought to be given to 
the public, as they would do no 
credit to his memory, Miss Lydia 
flippantly announced that if the 
publisher seemed cool as to the 
whole project, he was to be tempted 
by the offer of the Correspondence. 

The ladies set off for France and 
fixed themselves at Angouléme. 
Lydia wrote to her new patron 
from that city in a strain that con- 
trasts curiously with her previous 
obsequiousness. Her whole cha- 
racter as ‘an accomplished little 
slut’ seems to be revealed in this 
communication, and there is a pert- 
ness and affectation of smartness 
which does not predispose us in her 
favour. She wrote from M. Bo- 
logne’s, in the Rue Cordeliers, on 


July 22, 1769: 


Dear Sir,—’Tis with the greatest pleasure 
I take my pen to fulfil the promise I made 
you the last time I had the pleasure of 
seeing you. I mean that of writing to you, 
and to give you an account of us and of 
our situation. A correspondent like Mr. 
Wilkes gives your humble servant more 
vanity than I thought I was capable of. 
I am an inch taller to-day than I was 
yesterday. I wish the French may not 
find a difference in my behaviour—ce sera 
bien pire. When I receive a letter from 
you, they certainly will say, Peste! que cette 
fille est aujour@hui dans ces grands airs! 
Décampons au plus vite’ This is suppos- 
ing you will favour me with an answer, 
else I have done wrong to style you ‘ cor- 
respondent :’ but I know you are polite, 
and never want what the French call égards 
pour les femmes : encore moins, je m’imagine, 
vis-a-vis les filles. 

You expected an English letter, and not 
a pot pourri. I will not write one word 
more of French. I know not why I do, for 
I am no very great admirer of the lan- 
guage: tis better calculated for nonsense 
than my own; and consequently suits me 
better to write, though not Mr. Wilkes to 
read. Thank my stars, you promised me 
not to show my letters to anyone, not even 
to your confessor—remember that. 

Now, as to our journey,—nothing either 
agreeable in it or diverting, I promise you. 
A journey through France (that is to say, 
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the posting part of it) cannot be a Senii- 
mental one ; for it is one continued squab- 
ble with innkeepers and postilions: yet 
not like Smelfungus, who never kept his 
temper; for we kept ours, and laughed 
whilst we scolded.—How much the French 
have the advantage over us! They give 
themselves ease by swearing; which, you 
know, is talking bawdy. We English women 
do not know how to set about it; yet, as 
archbishops in France swear as well as their 
neighbours (for I have heard them, to my 
edification), I cannot see why we women 
may not follow their example. The French 
women, however, do it sans fagon. Again! 
—scratch out the words sans facon your- 
self, and put an English one in the place, 
which I will hereafter adopt. 

Angouléme is a pretty town: the country 
most delightful, and from the principal 
walk there is a very fine prospect; a ser- 
pentine river, which joins the Garonne at 
Bourdeaux, has a very good effect ; trees in 
the middle of it, which form little islands, 
where the inhabitants go and take the 
Fresco :—in short, ’tis a most pleasant pro- 
spect ; and I know no greater pleasure than 
sitting by the side of the river, reading 
Milton or Shakspeareto my mother, Some- 
times I take my guitar and sing to her. 
Thus do the hours slide away impercepti- 
bly; with reading, writing, drawing, and 
music. 


‘ Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 
We play the trifle life away.’ 


Yet, dear Sir, often do we wish ourselves in 
England. Necessity sent us hither; may 
Fortune bring us back! 

We receive much civility from the people 
here. We had letters of recommendation, 
which I would advise every English person 
to procure wherever ho goes in France. 
We have visitors, even more than we wish 
—as we ever found the French in general 
very insipid. I would rather choose to 
converse with people much superior to me 
in understanding (that I grant I can easily 
do, so you need not smile). With the one 
I can have no improvement, but with peo- 
ple of sense I am sure of learning some- 
thing every hour; as being intimate with a 
person of an excellent heart and sensible 
feelings mends sometimes one’s own. 

Tis now time to remind Mr. Wilkes of 
his kind promise—to exhort him to fulfil 
it. If you knew, dear Sir, how much we 
are straitened as to our income, you would 
not neglect it. We should be truly happy 
to be so much obliged to you that we may 
join, to our admiration of Mr. Wilkes in 
his public character, tears of gratitude 
whenever we hear his name mentioned, for 
the peculiar service he has rendered us, 
Much shall we owe to Mr. Hall for that 
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and many other favours ; but to you do we 
owe the kind intention which we beg you 
to put in practice, As I know Mr. Hall is 
somewhat lazy, as you were the promoter, 
write to him yourself: he will be more at- 
tentive to what you say. . . . 

I fear I have wore out your patience. 
Forgive me, ’twas a pleasing occupation to 
write to you. I know not whether it is 
impertinent to ask you if your affairs go on 
equal to the wishes of your friends? That 
they may, believe me, is the sincere wish of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most faithful obliged friend, 
L. Sterne. 

P.S.—We flatter ourselves you are well. 
My mother joins in most cordial wishes for 
your welfare and happiness. May every- 
thing you wish be granted you! as I am 
sure you will grant us ours ; nay, you even 
prevented it. 

Once more, adieu ! 
Our best compliments wait on Miss Wilkes. 
—Wilkes, Cor. v. p. 7. 

Mr. Wilkes had, however, suffi- 
cient on his hands. He was 
harassed with difficulties and shut up 
in the King’s Bench Prison. But 
then he had, at least, leisure and 
opportunity to have replied. Some 
three months went by. No reply 


came, and Lydia again appealed to 
im : 


How long have I waited (she wrote in 
October) for a letter from Mr. Wilkes in 
answer to that I wrote him. I fear he is 
not well; I fear his own affairs have not 
allowed him time to answer me; in short, 
I am full of fears. ‘ Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick.’ Three lines, with a promise 
of writing Tristram’s Life, for the benefit of 
his widow and daughter, would make us 
happy. A promise, did I say ? that Ialready 
have: but a second assurance. Indeed, my 
dear Sir, since I last wrote we stand more in 
need of such an act of kindness. Panchaud’s 
failure has hurt us considerably : we have, 
I fear, lost more than, in our circumstances, 
we could afford to lose. Do not, I beseech 
you, disappoint us: let me have a single 
line from you, ‘I will perform my promise,’ 
and joy will take place of our sorrow. I 
trust you will write to Hall; in pity, do. 

Adieu, dear Sir! May you enjoy all the 
happiness you deserve! may every wish of 
yours be granted, as I am sure you will 
gtant my request! My mother joins in best 
compliments. Our most cordial wishes at- 
tend you and the amiable Miss Wilkes.— 
Believe me, most truly, your faithful 
friend, and obedient humble servant, 

L, STERNE. 
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No answer was returned to this 
appeal. At the same time she 
addressed a reminder to the pro- 
posed coadjutor, Mr. Hall Steven- 
son, who also took no notice. Six 
months went by, and, despairing 
of hearing from Wilkes, she wrote 
again to Stevenson: 


If you ever felt (she says) what hope de- 
ferred occasions, you would not have put us 
under that painful situation; from whom 
the neglect arises I know not, but surely a 
line from you, dear Sir, would not have cost 
you much trouble. Tax me not with bold- 
ness for using the word neglect: as you 
both promised, out of the benevolence of 
your hearts, to write my father’s Life for 
the benefit of his widow and daughter, and 
as I myself look on a promise as sacred, 
and I doubt not but you think as I do; in 
that case the word is not improper. In 
short, dear Sir, I ask but this of you; tu 
tell me by a very short letter, whether we 
may depend on yours and Mr. Wilkes’s 
promise, or if we must renounce the pleas- 
ing ex cpectation. But, dear Sir, consider 
that the fulfilling of it may put 400. into 
our pockets ; and that the declining it would 
be unkind, after having made us hope and 
depend upon that kindness. Let this plead 
my excuse. 

‘If you do not choose to take the trouble 
to wait on Mr. Wilkes, send him my letter, 
and let me know the owi owle non. Still 
let me urge, press, and entreat Mr. Hall to 
be as good as his word: if he will interest 
himself in our behalf, ’twill but be acting 
consistent with his character; ‘twill prove 
that Eugenius was the friend of Yorick— 
nothing can prove it stronger than _be- 
friex ding his widow and daughter.—Adieu, 
dear Sir!—Believe me your most obliged, 
humble servant, L. STERNE. 

My mother joins in best compliments.— 
Wilkes, Cor. v. p. 7 


As was to be expected, neither of 
the gentlemen performed what they 
had undertaken to do. Indeed it 
may be doubted if they had the 
gifts for such atask. Soa rather 
pretty edition of the works ap- 
peared, and without a Life. 

Three*years later we find mother 
and daughter settled at Alby, an 
old town in Languedoc, probably 
seeking a still cheaper manner of 
living. M. Stapfer, who has written 
with much critical sagacity on 


Sterne’s works and character, has 
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discovered that here they moved in 
the best society of the place, and 
were well appreciated. 

At this point, the accounts of 
Lydia’s history usually end, there 
being no more known of her, save a 
dim tradition that she married a 
Frenchman, and was one of the vic- 
tims of the Revolution. It is now 
ascertained that at Alby she be- 
came acquainted with a young man 
of the name of Alexander Anne 
Medalle, a son of a ‘ Receveur des 
Décimes’ in the Customs. From 
the ‘Acts’ of the town it appears, 
that on April 28, 1772, she abjured 
the Protestant religion in the private 
chapel of the Provost’s house, and 
on the same day was married to 
the young man, who was a year 
younger than herself—her mother 
being too ill to be present. 

In the Registers is a most remark- 
able entry which invites speculation. 
‘The marriage was imperative 
(forcé) and urgent:’ on which, in the 
Inventaire des Archives d’Alby, is 
found this gloss : ‘ For at that period 
the law authorised la recherche de la 
paternité.’ The first impression from 
this would be unfavourable to Miss 
Lydia’s character, and Lord How- 
den (in a letter to the Atheneum) 
quotes the altered rule from the 
Code Napoléon in support of this 
view; but it seems too harsh 
and ungracious a conclusion to 
be accepted on such evidence. 
The following solution is not im- 
probable. Mrs. Sterne was ill, pro- 
bably in danger of death, for she 
died a few months later. In case 
of her death, the difficulty of proving 
consent of parents and guardians 
would be increased, and the coun- 
tries being at war, the recherche de 
la pater nité would be impossible. 
The French law is, or used to be, 
very strict in requiring such for- 
malities. There is certainly ob- 
scurity in the matter, and we must 
not condemn poor Lydia too hastily. 

Mrs. Sterne died in January 1773, 
at a Dr. Lionciére’s house in the 
LL2 
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town, No. 9, Rue St. Antoine. It 
must be said that during her some- 
what troubled course, she carried 
out, in an ungracious way perhaps, 
correct and respectable principles of 
conduct. That publication of the 
Letters which her daughter had once 
hinted at, was not attempted during 
her lifetime. In June 1775, Mrs. 
de Medalle was in London for the 
purpose of publishing these papers, 
in which her father confesses that 
he ‘ was more sick of his wife than 
ever,’ in which he makes love to 
Lady P. and others, with other in- 
decorous confessions. The only ex- 
cuse is that she may have been too 
careless to have read the Letters,and 
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it should be said that the passage 
that refers to her mother is in Latin. 
All the Reviews protested against 
this scandal, which was called inde- 
cent. Lydia dedicated the book in 
her favourite style to Mr. Garrick. 

She had one son, who died in 
September 1783, when at school. 
The year of her death is unknown, 
but she died before her son. She 
did not therefore perish in the Re- 
volution, as is supposed. Nothing 
whatever is known of the fate of M. 
de Medalle. 

Such is the story of Sterne’s 
daughter, which is worth preserving 
if only in memory of Yorick. 

Percy FirzGerap. 
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A WORD FOR THE CONVENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 


NE fine Sunday, about a dozen 

years ago, the congregations of 
a Catholic and Protestant church 
belonging to a Dublin parish chanced 
to be passing down the same street 
at the same moment—their several 
religious services being just over. 
A thoughtful observer had been for 
some minutes watching them in 
silence from the windows of an 
upper chamber : it was a little maid, 
rising five. Her pinepins lay 
sprawling in all sorts of attitudes ; 
her Noah’s ark had broken loose ; 
her dolls looked prim disapproba- 
tion ; still the little maid had eyes 
and thoughts only for the passing 
church-folk. At length she broke 
her most unusual silence with this 
startling question—‘ Papa, which are 
Protestants or Catholics the nasti- 
est ?’ 

The child had come of one of the 
much condemned ‘ mixed marriages’ 
—consequently, her tender mind had 
not been overburdened with religious 
instruction of one sort or the other. 
With grave simplicity she asked 
her question, and with a fine candour 
the father replied that it was one 
he could not answer—one he had 
tried all his life in vain to answer 
for himself. 

Happily, one is not held respon- 
sible for every opinion one has 
heard, or for every speech one quotes 
by way of illustration; but thinking 
over the sort of education young 
ladies have hitherto been getting in 
boarding-schools, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, the little maid’s way of 
putting the qnestion comes into the 
writer’s mind as by far the most 
natural. It is not, which is the 
best? It is, which is the worst ? 
Which is the nastiest ? 

But speaking here of best and 
worst, it must be premised that 
these terms are meant to apply 
solely to that part of education 
which is derivable from lesson-books 


and lessons. Of education in the 
wider sense, each religion natu- 
rally believes its own system to 
be the best. Perhaps Protestant- 
ism has less of system in the 
matter than we have ; and, perhaps 
Protestants will say, So much the 
better. 

Things at present look as if so 
many years must come and go be- 
fore higher education is likely to 
become the rule instead of the ex- 
ception in Ireland—and it is so 
disheartening to look ahead at the 
fearful amount of squabbling which 
has to be gone through before 
anything at all about education 
can be decided—if it ever be 
decided—that it seems a pity any 
really earnest teaching, be it ever 
so humble, should be condemned, 
or its effects upon the people mis- 
understood — even partially mis- 
understood. Whilst reading the 
rather sweeping condemnation of 
‘Convent Boarding-Schools for 
Young Ladies,’ to be seen in Fraser 
for June last, it is as well to stop oc- 
casionally and consider what would 
be the difference to all these ‘ young 
ladies’ in Ireland if the convent 
boarding-schools did not exist. Any 
real knowledge of the National 
schools, or rather of their results, 
will show that in them the girls 
would have learnt not a bit more 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, or 
plain sewing than they learn in the 
convents. ‘The results of the Na- 
tional schools are as poor as poor 
can be. By the average girls who 
actually attend them all over Ireland, 
curiously little is learnt any way, 
aud nothing is learnt thoroughly. 
Of course, the National schools are 
a great deal better than nothing; 
but it would be a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the Irish farmer’s or 
publican’s daughter misses a really 
good plain education in passing 
them by and taking up her residence 
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in a convert. Is it in the nature of 
things that one mistress could teach 
eighty or ninety girls thoroughly 
everything contained even in the 
not very wide curriculum of the 
National schools? The very best 
girls—and these are nothing at all 
like one per cent. of the whole mass 
who attend, this very small selection 
even being made up in great part by 
the pupils of the Model schools—the 
very best girls turned out by them 
can write a good hand, can read so 
that anyone might listen without 
annoyance, can add up and manage 
accounts correctly, and can do 
needlework fairly well. The pre- 
sent writer never came across, or 
never heard of anyone who came 
across, an average National school 
girl who could spell otherwise than 
most imperfectly, or who had even 
the very lightest grasp of grammar 
or history available for practical 
purposes. Of geography these 
head girls do sometimes gain a 
tolerable notion. The average Na- 
tional school girl writes barburonsly, 
has not the very remotest idea of 
how to spell—on paper, at least ; 
though very probably in class she 
might sing out her column of spell- 
ing quite correctly at the proper 
moment—has no notion whatever of 
history, geography, grammar, or 
anything else supposed to be taught 
in the school, cannot sew a plain 
seam decently, and cannot read with- 
out stopping and stammering over 
every second line. 

In the convent boarding-schools 
for young ladies a girl always learns 
to read fluently, and, unless she is 
exceptionally hard to teach, or goes 
to school too late, learns to write a 
neat, legible ‘convent hand.’ Con- 
sidering each class has its own 
mistress, and each mistress has not 
more than an hour or two of teach- 
ing to do, there is a fair chance of 
her doing it with some spirit and 
interest. It happens, too, occasion- 
ally, that a mistress may not only 
have a great taste for a subject she 
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is set to teach, but may even know 
a good deal about it ; and when such 
is the case she generally interests 
both herself and her pupils. To be 
interested in a subject, even though 
one may not be able to learn much 
about it, is something. No one ever 
heard of the average National 
school girl being interested in any- 
thing she was given to learn— 
except embroidery, by which, some 
years ago, when such embroidery 
was the fashion, a good embroidress 
could earn appreciable little sums 
of money. That there are so many 
mistresses in a convent school makes 
all the difference in the world. One 
really understands and _ teaches 
drawing-room music very fairly ; 
another has a natural, and it may 
be a cultivated, taste for drawing, 
or flower-painting ; a third is strong 
in arithmetic; a fourth writes a 
beautiful hand, and is made writing- 
mistress; a fifth has spent all her 
youth and been educated in some 
foreign country—France or Germany 
or Italy or Spain—and speaks and 
reads the language well. And so 
on. Inevery convent there is pretty 
sure to be an exquisite embroidress, 
an excellent plain needleworker, a 
nun who illuminates tastefully, a 
nun who plays the organ, a nun who 
plays the harp, a nun who under- 
stands the time-honoured ‘use of 
the globes.’ Each of these ladies* 
is interested in her spécialité, and 
any of her pupils who have special 
aptitude may pick up a good deal 
from her, and often do. 

If some of the convents run up a 
girl’s accounts to 6o/. or 7ol. a year 
there are plenty of others in which 
she can be a pupil for less than 
half. All convents have not the 
same regulations, and aithough it 
is the practice in some of them, it 
is not usual to charge as an extra 
anything taught by the nuns. In 
the convent where the present 
writer was at school the pension 
was 35/. a year; and for that sum, 
besides the ordinary lessons, there 
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were girls learning the piano (all 
the girls, indeed, learnt piano- 
playing and French), the harp, 
singing, drawing, flower paint- 
ing, French, Italian, and German, 
all of which the nuns taught—in a 
sort of a way. Dancing, even, was 
not an extra, although a dancing 
mistress from the world without 
came to teach us twice a week for 
three months of every year. But 
if parents wished their girls to have 
lessons from a good music-master, 
or drawing-master, or teacher of 
languages, then such music or 
drawing, &c. &c., was charged extra. 
Some of the girls taught entirely 
by the nuns played the piano and 
sang really very nicely—quite well 
enough to give great pleasure at 
home and in their social circles 
about home. The scratchy copying 
of drawings, which were seldom 
first-rate, and the painting of im. 
possible rosebuds and incredible but- 
terflies was perhaps waste of time. 
Those who were ambitious of such 
accomplishments might devote three 
hours a week to them, minus the 
time each required to get up her 
three pages of French translation— 
French translated into English— 
which, word for word, had to be 
perfectly literal. Any French book 
a girl happened to have, or chose 
to get—provided, of course, that it 
was not an unfit book for her to 
read—she might thus translate. 

If the reader has patience for an- 
other convent-school day, this was 
ours: 

We rose at half-past six. As her 
week came round, on each of the 
big girls in turn devolved the duty 
of calling all the others. She 
aroused each sleeper with a dash 
of cold holy-water and the words 
‘Benedicamus Domino;’ and the 
aspersion was continued until the 
unhappy young person announced 
her wakefulness by an Amen. Each 
maiden dressed herself up to and in 
her dressing-gown behind her own 
white curtains. Then all assembled 
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at an oratory at the end of the 
principal dormitory, and the caller 
of the week read short morning 
prayers. After that, each went 
back and made her own bed. This 
was always a most trying opera- 
tion to new-comers ; there is great 
art in making a bed well and tidily, 
and it is not learnt in a moment ; 
besides, the regulation mode of 
drawing back and folding our cur- 
tains required a little practice and 
some deftness of hand. If a bed 
did not pass muster when the nun 
whose duty it was to see to the due 
ordering of the dormitories went 
her rounds later on, its occupant 
was called up after breakfast and 
had to make and arrange it all 
over again. After bed-making, the 
dressing-room, where each one had 
her own compartment containing 
her dressing-case, towels, large ba- 
sin and jug, and a good supply of 
tepid water—but no bath, except a 
foot-bath. Dressed, we descended 
to the schools (two in number) 
where we donned our black net 
veils and gloves, which were de 
viqueur every time we entered the 
chapel ; veiled and gloved, we filed 
in two and two to our places oppo- 
site the side altar, heard mass, and 
were down in the refectory (un- 
veiled and ungloved) by eight 
sharp. As soon as we had finished 
breakfast —which was often in 
ten or twelve minutes—we went 
back to the schools, and there 
studied whatever lessons we felt 
uncertain about until ten. At ten, 
‘schools opened,’ and opened al- 
ways with a chapter of an abridged 
catechism (Dr. Plunkett’s) of Chris- 
tiandoctrine, or rather The Christian 
Doctrine—that was the title of it— 
in which all the classes were ex- 
amined; then followed for the re- 
mainder of the half-hour a sort of 
canonical lecture by one of the nuns, 
on some point of Catholic doctrine, 
an explanation of one of the sacra- 
ments, it might be, or of the mass, 
or of the authority of the Church. 
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From half-past ten to half-past 
eleven we had on. alternate days 
writing and arithmetic. 

At half-past eleven the mistresses 
of the various classes appeared, and 
lessons began. I was past fourteen 
when I went to school, and being 
tall I was put at once into the first 
class. However, saving arithmetic, 
in which I was hopelessly deficient, 
I knew about as much or as little 
as the rest of my class-fellows. 
Three times a week the first lesson 
was history: Pinnovk’s Goldsmith’s 
Greece, Mondays; Pinnock’s Gold- 
smith’s Rome, Wednesdays; some- 
body’s England, Fridays ; nobody’s 
Ireland ever. 

The chapter we were examined 
in had been duly studied the even- 
ing before. Our mistress, who was 
a charming, clever lady—most witty 
and amusing even over a school 
class—began the business by read- 
ing aloud the little bit of poetry at 
the head of the chapter; then she 
asked us who was the author (the 
name was under it), and all about 
him or her; their other works, &c. 
Some one, at least, in the class was 
expected to know something of the 
poet, and if no one did, Sister P. was 
rather provoked, which I used to 
think a little hard, inasmuch as 
we had no books of reference, no 
library of any sort, save such mis- 
cellaneous volumes as by degrees 
we each gathered round us. When 
no one knew anything of the poet 
or poetess, Sister P. had to tell us 
herself, and sometimes told us so 
much, and told it so charmingly, 
that we all—herself included—for- 
got the time that was being stolen 
from the history. On taking up 
the history, she examined us in the 
chapter her own way, not by the 
questions at the end, and tricd to 
throw a little life into Pinnock’s 
dilution. No doubt some of my 
companions learned something they 
could remember from these history 
lessons. I did not. I cut into the 
middle of each book on going first 
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to school, and whilst I remained 
there never took much interest in 
any of them ; and though I learned 
some pages of one of the histories 
by heart for an examination, and 
got a prize for it, I have not the 
slightest recollection now what the 
pages were about, nor even which 
history it was. 

The days we had not history we 
began w ith the multiplication table, 
which Sister P. questioned us in 
here and there and everywhere, 
and we were expected to answer 
like lightning not only how much 
9 times 9 were, but—all i ‘eath 
—the sum 81 pence made, 81 half- 
pence, and 81 farthings. This 
lesson to the looker-on had all the 
effectof the game known as ‘Gencral 
Post,’ in which the players are per- 
petually jumping up and rushing 
into one another’s places. W ho- 
ever failed in answering her special 
question on the instant, lost her 
place. If 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 missed, and 6 
answered quick and well, 6 bounded 
up to the top of the class. One 
member only of this class did not 
join in the cheerful exercise of the 
game; at the first question put her, 
she invariably collapsed, sank to the 
bottom, and remained there calmly 
till the next lesson, when she 
ascended with becoming dignity— 
borne, probably, on the past parti- 
ciple of an irregular French verb. 
After the multiplication, a French 
verb was started—one we had duly 
learnt—and hunted through all its 
moods and tenses up and down the 
class, every syllable of it spelled 
even—with the French pronuncia- 
tion of the letters. It would be 
too great an infliction here to go 
over all the lessons and lesson- 
books. We had different things for 
different days, The grammar days 
were dreary, probably because the 
grammar was unsatisfactorily 
taught; the geography days plea- 
sant. Our geography was not the 
Christian Brothers’—it was a little 


red book, Goldsmith's also, if I re- 
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collect aright; but Pinnock had 
nothing to do with it. We had a 
country a-day, but were not obliged 
to learn it by heart. Sister P. told 
us a good deal about it, and we 
were expected to tell her a good 
deal more. Map in hand, we traced 
its rivers, pointed out its chief 
cities, mountains, and lakes, and 
expatiated upon its history, its com- 
merce, its form of government, 
and its religion ; concerning all of 
which the little red book contained 
some slight shreds of information. 
When this part of the business was 
concluded, we turned to the end of 
the book, where was to be found an 
alphabetical list of every place on 
the face of the earth—so it seemed 
to us, at least. We had to do the 
best we could with a column of 
this list every geography day. It 
might run thus:—Trent, Tréves, 
Trim, Tripoli, Troy, Timbuctoo 
(only of course Timbuctoo would 
come earlier), Our task was to 
find out where each of these places 
was ; then, if it was to be had at 
all, point it out on the map, and 
tell what it was famous for, and 
anything else any of us knew or 
could find out about it. I always 
shone like a bright particular star 
in this performance, as on my very 
first visit home I provided myself 
with a geographical Gazetteer, 
which 1 was allowed by Sister P. to 
keep, along with any other books I 
found of use, but not to lend. Each 
girl might keep in her own desk 
almost any books she liked to bring 
from home, but she was not per- 
mitted to lend any of them without 
special leave. 

Just an hour was allowed for 
lessons. At half-past twelve we 
went down toluncheon. At one, we 
either went out to walk or returned 
to the schools to draw, work, 
practise French conversation, write 
English dictation—to teach us to 
spell, which itdid not—write French 
or Italian exercises, write letters to 
imaginary people on any subject 
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given us by Sister P., the only 
form of composition demanded of 
us, or be instructed in the use of the 
globes. In winter, we always went 
out at this hour; in summer, rarely. 
At a quarter to three, we told our 
beads, walking in twos and threes 
upanddown. At three, we went to 
dinner. From dinner we had re- 
creation till a quarter to five, which 
recreation we were obliged to spend 
out of doors in summer. From a 
quarter to five, we had study till a 
quarter to seven, then we veiled and 
gloved ourselves again, and went to 
the chapel for fifteen minutes’ devo- 
tion. At seven, we went to the re- 
fectory to tea—a very substantial 
tea—and from that till nine we had 
recreation. By half-past nine, we 
were all in bed. A nun slept in 
cach dormitory, andcalled the caller 
if necessary. Before vanishing be- 
hind our white curtains for the 
night, we had each to kneel down at 
the foot of our bed and kiss the 
beautifully waxed and polished floor, 
not out of admiration for the 
floor, althoughit was really exquisite 
in its way, but because the process 
was supposed to make us humble. 
I never could see that it did, though 
—those seemingly most in need of a 
little taking-down generally giving 
the boards a loud and cheerful 
smack, or else pretending to fall 
with great violence on the top of 
their heads. But the nun behind 
her curtains found it wisest to make 
nosign. When we were all in bed, 
holy-water was handed round by the 
caller with another ‘ Benedicamus 
Domino ;’ this time we each dipped 
our finger in the bénitier and helped 
ourselves—an amount of piety not 
to be expected from poor human 
nature on being suddenly aroused in 
the morning; and when the light 
was extinguished, the caller had to 
say aloud a queerly-worded little 
prayer which it was the cruz of 
every big girl to learn, and if she 
stumbled over it, and could not say 
it, this was deep and dire disgrace, 
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and a candle had to be lighted and 
the prayer read—although the whole 
point of it turned on there being no 
light when it was a-saying—and we 
all felt greatly appalled; and the 
whole of the next forenoon was 
spent by the culprit in getting it 
pat. It was, in truth, a most difficult 
little prayer to learn, and the very 
holiest girls came to grief and tears 
over it. 
Notwithstanding 
troubles, we were all extremely 
happy. It would be hard, perhaps 
impossible, to put in words what 
constitutes the charm of a convent 
life to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred girls who come under its 
influence ; but I cannot imagine a 
lay boarding-school being anything 
at all like it, or a girl’s life in a lay 
boarding-school being nearly so in- 
teresting ; thoughin one or two of 
the new schools—such as Girton 
College, perhaps—the interest of real 
study must go a long way towards 
making a girl’s life complete. 


these little 


It is not so much because girls pick 
up such a miserable little smattering 
ot book learning in such a slipshod 
fashion, that the writer of the article 
before alluded to objects to convent 
boarding-schools, as because 


Girls of the middle, sometimes even of a 
lower, class, placed on a footing of perfect 
equality with companions who have been 
brought up as ladies and by ladies, asso- 
ciated with and taught by nuns who, if not, 
which they often are, ladies by birth, are 
ladylike in manners and education, very 
soon adopt and assimilate the tone of those 
around them. They remain, in every in- 
stance, long enough to acquire a fixed taste 
for this retinement—in many instances per- 
fectly novel to them. 


And is a fixed taste for refinement 
any harm? When they go home, 
The change from the daily routine of 


appointed tasks to utter idleness is in- 
tolerable, 


And is that any harm? Is there 
anything essentially virtuous in 
utter idleness which would render 
a young girl’s losing her taste for 
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it, or even losing her capability for 
it, a misfortune ? 


They are over-educated for their station 
of life; the men who would marry them 
are uncongenial and unsuitable to them. 


We once came across a pious lady 
who was greatly distressed at a 
table @héte somewhere in the north 
of Italy, when she discovered she 
had eaten calves-foot jelly on a 
Friday, but was much comforted by 
an Irish priest beside her saying, 
‘See here, ma’am. Don’t fret your- 
self; there’s not meat enough on 
all the calves from this to Rome to 
give you a chance of breaking the 
fast.’ It is much the same with 
convent education (of course, we 
mean here again mere bookish edu- 
cation); and surely it will not be 
maintained that refinement and 
ladylike manners could ever be out 
of place in any woman of any degree 
whatsoever. 

We have seen so very many of 
these lower middle-class girls hap- 
pily married within a year or two 
of their leaving school, that we 
“annot feel the force of the other 
objection—that the men they meet, 
whenthey go home, are uncongenial 
and unsuitable to them; nor have 
we ever seen a trace of anything 
that could lead us to suppose they 
‘find the domestic circle unbear- 
able.” A principal fact to be 
borne in mind is that these girls 
are thrown among but one class of 
men. They do not come in contact 
with any of a higher stamp than 
their brothers or prétendants ; so no 
disadvantageous comparisons cal 
occur. And these brothers and pré- 
tendants are not so very bad! They 
are generally young men who have 
some business to do, and do it ; and 
they are all quite alive to the plea- 
sure and advantage of ladylike 
manners and refinement in their 
wives and sisters. Indeed, when 
one reflects how dreadfully unpro- 
vided the Catholic young men 0 
the lower middle-class in Ireland 
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are with any facilities, nay, any 
possibilities, of getting an educa- 
tion—for the Jesuit Colleges are so 
expensive that many a father who 
can send his daughters to a convent 
could not dream of sending his sons 
to Clongowes or Tullabeg or any 
of the kindred establishments—it 
will strike one forcibly that it must 
be owing to the happy influence of 
their mothers and sisters that these 
young men are so civilised as they 
are, and have so thorough an ap- 
preciation of what is either ladylike 
or gentlemanlike in others, and so 
quick a perception of what is the 
reverse. In thisclass, the mothers 
of the present generation have, al- 
most all of them, been educated in 
convents, and this very class is the 
only one in Ireland which has really 
made a start and bettered its con- 
dition within the last quarter of a 
century. The homes of these peo- 
ple are neat and nice, and every 
day becoming more and more so; 
their manners are polite and quiet; 
and they are generally honourable 
in their pursuit of the only ambi- 
tion which has as yet lighted up 
their mental horizon—that of 
making money. 

That the mission of the convents 
as boarding-schools for young ladies 
must pass away is quite possible. 
When all necessary circumstances 
concur to open up to irish Catholic 
girls a proper system of real schools 
which they may and must avail 
themselves of, then the teaching 
orders of nuns can betake them- 
selves to some other good work, 
unless they choose to qualify them- 
selves to compete with, or, still 
better, to take a part in these higher 
schools for girls, which at present 
are not even ideal, since no one 
has as yet so much as thought 
about them. We are not forgetting 
the Alexandra College; but, with 
all its merits, we may be pardoned 
for saying it is a mere fancy thing, 
and does not meet the wants of the 
humbler classes, even in Dublin, to 
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say nothing of the provinces. The 
Queen’s Institute, in Molesworth 
Street, does far more for them, for 
it teaches and enables many girls 
of poor parents to earn an inde- 
pendence. 

Where the convents fail, in com- 
mon with the general run of lay 
boarding-schovuls, English as well 
as Irish, is in preparing a girl 
without any prospect of indepen- 
dent income, for a rather common 
lot—to live alone in the world. The 
Sisters let it be too much before a 
girl that there are but two things 
to be done, and that of course she 
will do either—marry, or become a 
nun. It is certainly not within our 
experience of convents that in them 
‘marriage is decried in every pos- 
sible way,’ but rather the contrary ; 
it is taken quite for granted you 
are to marry if you have no re- 
ligious vocation—in other words, 
no fancy to beanun. You cannot, 
in some convents at least, lay a 
pincushion out of its place without 
being pulled up with a formula 
about the dire effects your lack of 
steadiness and order are going to 
produce by and by, when you are 
mistress of a household, and have 
to direct and train up others. ‘ The 
falsest idea of life’ a girl acquires 
in a convent is, we should say, if 
asked to lay our finger on it, the 
idea that on her entry into ‘the 
world’ she will find a suitable array 
of husbands standing in a row, with 
households all ready, only waiting 
for her to select which of them she 
will have—if she be for having 
any. 

In a place where there is such a 
constant coming a-visiting of mar- 
ried sisters and babies, both to nuns 
and school-girls, as goes on in every 
convent, it is very unlikely that 
such a contingency as marriage 
should be kept out of sight. Every 
other week, too, some ex-pupil is 
writing to Mother So-and-So, or 
Sister This-or-That, to announce 
her engagement, and of course for 
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a few days the wedding of the 
whilom schoolfellow is the upper- 
most topic among the girls and 
nuns at recreation. It often hap- 
pens that a child is sent to a parti- 
cular convent to be under the care 
of her ‘ Grandmother ’—i.e. the nun 
who has been ‘ Mother’ (that is, 
most especial friend) to her mother 
when she was at school. 

Education leading up to the 
grand object of enabling a woman 
to stand alone, should either cir- 
cumstances or inclination determine 
for her such a state of life, is, in point 
of fact, found in convents in exactly 
the same proportion as in the ordi- 
nary run of all other schools for 
girls; and that is a very small pro- 
portion indeed. 

It is objected also, in Fraser, 
that the ‘social failures’ return in 
such immense numbers to the con- 
vents. But must it not strike some, 


if it do not strike all, that the so- 
cial failures (the name does quite 
as well as any other—‘ Let not thy 


peace be in the tongues of men’), 
unable as they are to make a career 
in the world, unable as they so often 
are even to support themselves, are 
rather fortunate than the revers2 
in having ‘ the refined retirement of 
a monastic establishment, with its 
beautiful grounds and gardens, 
flower-laden oratories, and dignified 
sisterhood,’ to fall back upon? And 
as for those other missionary con- 
vents dotted all over the globe, and 
in all of which, as it is said, the 
ubiquitous Irishwoman is to be 
found, we can only say that to many 
a social failure these foreign mis- 
sions have opened an honourable 
career of usefulness and surpassing 
interest. The social failure, be she 
nun or woman’s-righter, or mere 
humdrum old maid, can take a little 
Parliamentary snubbing very easy 
when she lays to heart this lesson of 
Father Faber’s—‘ No life is a fail- 
ure which is lived for God.’ 

The objection put forward to the 
‘monotonous uniform’ usual in 
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convent-schools is one we never 
heard before ; but, of course, that is 
no sort of reason why it might not 
turn out to bea very sound one. We 
are told that ‘ Eve’s nature refuses 
to be eradicated by any number of 
years of black bombazine, and im- 
mediately on being emancipated 
from the school restraints breaks 
out into awful and flagrant combi- 
nations of colour and form.’ 

Here is a question for Mr. Gal- 
ton: What effect has the blue 
cashmere frock of the pensionnaire 
(for the black is quite an innova. 
tion and not at all common) pro- 
duced upon the taste of Europe 
within the last three generations ? 

Have we, in this monotonous uni- 
form, hit upon the true source of 
female frivolity, bad taste, the 
pounds and pounds of unpleasant 
false hair, the pouf, the high-heeled 
boots, the fantastic and unlovely 
assortment of gaudy rags in which 
poor young ladies array themselves 
in these days? If so, then perish 
the blue frock! Let it dye; and 
its resurrection be as the morn- 
ing glories, or as Joseph’s many- 
coloured garment! In France, where 
the blue frock rules, and has ruled 
most rigidly in the convents, and 
where the immense majority of the 
girls are convent-bred, the women 
certainly have the name of being 
frivolous ; but they have also the 
name of dressing more tastefully and 
more suitably than the middle-class 
Protestant Englishwoman whose 
unshackled spirit has never been 
held down beneath sad garments. 

If in the interests of true taste the 
school uniform be condemned and 
deposed, it is only natural to con- 
clude that other uniforms must fall 
with it. Those of the various orders 
of monks and nuns have long been 
scoffed at as not only ugly but obso- 
lete. Are those worn by the digni- 
taries of the Universities beautiful, 
and in accordance with the modes 
of the day we live in? The sombre 
black gown belonging to a bygone 
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age and spirit must be doffed in our 
great seats of culture. When the 
Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge 
and ‘ Trinity College, Dublin,’ stand 
to lecture in all the gay sim- 
plicity of knickerbockers and Nor- 
folk jackets, zebra stockings, and 
waterfall ties, esthetics, as ‘applied 
to personal adornment, must become 
amore recognised and universally 
honoured branch of science; then 
we may perkaps hope for that. philo- 
sophy of clothes, our curious lack 
of which was pointed out so many 
years ago. A Fellow clothed as in 
imagination we have clothed him 
(lecturing, it might be, on Sartor 
Resartus) is as yet but a beautiful 
dream. Changes of this sort are 
not brought about in a day. Mean- 
while, the Irish ‘ young lady of the 
Catholic faith,’ who ‘is, as a rule, to 
be distinguished from one end of the 
street to the other by her gaudy 
iil-chosen and extravagant manner 
of dressing’ (all of which are attri- 
buted to the convent uniform ), must 
not lose heart, since the same writer 
generously concedes 
out of her convent ‘conscientious 
and religious, refined and pure- 
minded.’ And, after all, these quali- 
ties at the outset of life are of more 
importance to a girl than the art of 
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wearing clothes wisely : and well. 
; The defence of the convent uni- 
; form is that it precludes the possi- 
| bility of daughters of Eve dressing 
5 at one another, and tends nota little 
e to promote that perfect equality 
n and sisterhood which the Irish nuns 
aim—and aim successfully—at main- 
e taining among their pupils. In 
d many “of the Irish convents there 
1. can be said to be very little ‘ mix- 
ll ture *—nearly all the pupils belong- 
rs ing to the small farming and small 
mn shop- keeping classes; whilst in 
0- others there is a good sprinkling 
i- § Of young ladies whose parents stand 
il, @ much higher in the social scale. 
es ff But in this latter class the parents, 
re | When they can afford it, usually 





prefer sendiag their girls to English 
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or French convents, where, if they 
make what these superior people 
call ‘vulgar acquaintances,’ they 
hardly ever come across them again 
in after-life. Indeed, to meet the 
taste of families so very genteel, a 
beautiful convent-school was ac- 
tually started some years ago in 
Treland (not by Irish nuns, though), 
to which no young person could gain 
admittance whose parents sold any- 
thing—at least, sold it in a shop, or 
even in a house of business, which 
is apparently a much more elegant 
thing than a shop. Such excessive 
gentility, however, did not pay—if 
one might be pardoned a cvarse 
expression. ‘The spacious schools, 
and dormitories, and lavatories re- 
remained almost empty. The build- 
ings and fitting-up had cost the nuns 
a heap of money. What was to be 
done? Open to the trades! Had 
matters really come to such a pass? 
Truly, they had. So the poor dis- 
tracted mother abbess, when she 
saw her cherished scheme all gone 
to ground, cried out in her extre- 
mity, like that other dear lady 
whose little scholastic experiment 
had rather fallen through too— 


Fling our doors wide 


! all, all, not one, 
but all. 


And it is salutary to learn the 
latter state of that school has been 
more flourishing than the first. 
sut this is something of a digres- 
sion, 

In spite of this Republican 
equality in dress, the convents are, 
no doubt, in one sense, intensely 
conservative, There is no chance 

of their attempting to advance with 
anything like such rapid strides as 
the Protestant schools have lately 
been essaying. ‘They are sure not 
to set up schools of cookery and 
housekeeping as long as they can 
stave it off, and possibly their 


hesitation to adopt new schemes 
which must necessarily entail enor- 
mous trouble and expense, or else 
be a mere farce, is not, after all, so 
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ill-judged. It must be owned that 
a long time may elapse before they 
become alive to the necessity of 
introducing really good teaching in 
the intellectual departments, or, 
indeed, before they come to under- 
stand what good teaching really is. 

Looking over the record of that 


5 
schoolday of long ago, a few omis- 


> 

sions strike the memory ; one is the 
reading-lesson. During the morning 
study hours, we eachin rotation went 
over to the desk of the nun who hap- 
pened to be on duty, and read aloud 
to her until she said, ‘ That will do, 
my dear.’ Upon which, ‘my dear ’ 
made a curtsey and returned to her 
place, to be succeeded by the next 
damsel, and the next, and the next. 
Some of the nuns were very parti- 
cular, and gave themselves and us 
a good deal of trouble over the 
reading-lesson; others quietly did 
their knitting or their needlework, 
and let us rattle on as if they con- 
sidered the business a mere matter 
of form—save for a few of the little 
children whom they conscientiously 
taught. 

Another is night-prayer and 
lecture, which came in most awk- 
wardly in the middle of the eve- 
ning study. We each read the 
lecture, night by night, in turn, 
down to the very smallest child ; 
prayer and lecture, altogether, oc- 
cupied about twenty minutes. 

On Saturdays, school was over an 
hour earlier than on other days, in 
order that we might repair to the 
dressing-room, haveour hair brushed 
and washed by the nuns, take up 
and put neatly by our clothes from 
the wash, let our own especial nun 
(each one had a nun told off to keep 
watch and ward over her roba) see 
that our ‘ things’ were tidy and in 
order, and that anything which 
might require mending was taken 
down to be mended by that day 
week. If nothing in a girl’s pos- 
session required mending, then she 
was free to amuse herself during 
the evening recreation with any 
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other sort of work she liked. Just 
before Christmas, we always made 
suits of clothes for poor children. 

There was an institution in the 
school called ‘Diligence.’ ‘ Diligence,’ 
during her week of office (which 
came round to each of the big girls 
in turn, like the calling in the morn- 
ing), had to see that everything in 
the schools was tidy and in its place, 
and that nobody left book, pen, map, 
gloves, veil, handkerchief or any- 
thing else, ‘about. Whoever erred 
from this path of order, her sin fell 
upon ‘ Diligence’s’ unhappy head. 

Pension varies with locality, ac- 
commodation, &c. &c. Some con- 
vents cannot take pupiis as cheaply 
as others can, because the com- 
munities’ outlay for ground and 
building have been so much greater 
and so much more recent. ~ Every 
new foundation must pay its own 
way, and gets no pecuniary aid from 
the sister establishments ; so that it 
often happens, in the older and 
plainer houses, the pension will be 
much lower than in the new and 
beautiful ones, and the extras almost 
nil, 

Perhaps a notice of convent school- 
life is incomplete without some 
mention of the Blue-ribbons — 
technically the ‘ Enfants de Marie.’ 
If we mistake not, the Order exists 
in every convent. The Blue-ribbons 
are the salt of the school; they are 
to show an example of perfect: con- 
duct. Noblesse oblige is, if not the 
motto, at any rate the spirit of the 
Order; and the Blue-ribbons are, 
as a rule, certainly very steady and 
edifying—very nice girls—dignified, 
honourable, and amiable. They 
wear over their shoulders a broad 
blue ribbon to which is attached a 
silver medal bearing a representation 
of the Blessed Virgin. A girl must 
be almost faultless to be admitted 
into the Order; and it is our im- 
pression she is balloted for by the 
other Blue-ribbons, who hold a sort 
of chapter for the purpose—at 
least, such is the usage in some con- 
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vents; but of these mysteries we 
cannot speak (even if speaking were 
permitted, which perhaps it is not) 
from personal experience, never, un- 
fortunately, having had a chance of 
being one of the band. 

There is a minor Order, of Green- 
ribbons, connected with the Guar- 
dian Angels, into which any pass- 
ably good girl may be admitted 
without much difficulty; but the 
Green-ribbons in school estimation 
are simply nowhere as compared 
with the Blue. 

It will be seen that no attempt 
has been made in this little paper 
to defend the lesson-teaching of 
convent-schools ; this teaching is, 
perhaps, as bad and as old-fashioned 
ascan be. Nevertheless, consider- 
ing what these convents have done 
and are still doing in the almost 
total absence of higher schools for 
girls; considering — besides the 
reading and writing and mild piano- 
playing—the refinement, the lady- 
like manners and ideas, the con- 
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scientiousness and self-respect they 
have been for at least half a century 
disseminating moreespecially among 
the lower grade of the middle-class 
Irish, they deserve, we cannot help 
thinking, something more than a 
mere polite condemnation. The 
nuns have borne all the burden and 
heat of that long day, during which 
other mortals thought very little 
indeed of the necessity of teaching 
girls anything. And now, at the 
eleventh hour, when people are 
awakening to the importance of edu- 
cation, and when skilled labourers 
are coming one by one into the vine- 
yard, these very labourers will surely 
be the last to deny some measure of 
respect to those older and humbler 
ones who were so long before them 
in the field, and who in nowise 
grudge the late-comers their full 
penny of honour and applause. 

All praise and gratitude to the 
new and better schools—when we 
get them, and can make use of 
them. 

An Otp Convent-Girt, 
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A CHINESE LOVE STORY. 


T was Leigh Hunt, the omnivor- 
ous and all-svympathetic reader 
of books, who, in England, dis- 
covered The Two Fair Cousins, 
and he lent his copy, much deco- 
rated, as usual, with marginal marks 
and remarks, to Mr. Carlyle. He 
also took warmly to the story and 
recommended it to John Sterling, 
who wrote (October 26, 1836), ‘I 
sent for the Chinese Cousins as soon 
as I received your letter; but the 
answer was, that the book is out of 
print.’ Afterwards he read it, and, 
says his biographer (Carlyle’s Life 
of Sterling, part ii. chap. iv.), ‘loved 
it, as I had expected. Of which 
take this memorandum : “ Ju-Kiao- 
Li, ou les Deux Cousines ; translated 
by Remusat—well translated into 
English, also, from his version ; and 
one of the notablest of Chinese 
books. <A book, in fact, by a Chinese 
man of genius; most strangely but 
recognisably such—man of genius 
made on the dragon pattern !’’’—a 
memorandum, by the way, which, 
whoever set it on paper, plainly bears 
the stamp of its origin. 

These three men of letters, and 
probably a few other mortals scat- 
tered up and down, have agreed 
in thinking Iv-Kiao-Li, even in its 
English dress, a delightful produc- 
tion ; but the majority of mankind 
and womankind who read books 
have, in common with the critics and 
publishers who advise and purvey 
for them, steadily ignored it. It 
was published in 1827 by Hunt and 
Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden 
—translator’s name not given; 
Sterling reports it ‘out of print’ 
in 1836; and out of print it still 
remains, and is grown a rarity. It 
seems well, therefore, to offer the 
general reader the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with The Two 
Fair Cousins on easy terms—giving 
him the cream of the story. Much 
that is rather tedious has been 
shortened or omitted; though, on 


the other hand, it must be confessed 
that noabridgmentcan give the exact 
effect of a minutely told narrative. 
We have compared the English 
translation here and there with 
the French one, from which it was 
taken, and corrected a few errors in 
the first-mentioned, and have also 
cleared up some obscurities. 
Chinese literature includes a 
surprising number of tales, ro- 
mances, and novels, social, moral, 
historical, many of them written 
before any of the modern Euro- 
pean languages were even formed. 
Their favourite subjects are the 
social, which they treat with a 
natural development and quiet and 
easy detail, sometimes reminding 
an English reader of his native 
Richardson or Jane Austen ; and of 
this kind is the novel called [w-Kiao- 
Li, a picture of middle-class Chinese 
manners some centuries ago, by : 
man of intellect, humour, and culti- 
vation, of whom we know as little 
(not his name even) as of hundreds 
of thousands of millions of the 
human race who have lived and 
died within the bounds of that vast 
empire since he wrote his book. A 
copy of it has for more than two 
hundred years formed a part of the 
Oriental collection in ‘the King’s 
Library’ in Paris. He treats of 
small and everyday events. We 
hear incidentally of a prince pri- 
soner in the hands of the Tartars, 
but war and politicsare not handled ; 
there are no strong passions or 
sensational events—the most em- 
phatic external incident being an 
attack upon the hero by a footpad, 
who knocks him down and steals 
his horse. We are told of success 
or failure in those never-ending 
literary examinations on which all 
public promotion depends ; of in- 
trigues to secure favour or under- 
mine a rival, whether in love or im 
place-hunting. Deceit, and even 
direct lying of the basest kind, 1s 
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all but universal, and very easily 
pardoned even by the highest 
minded of the characters. We find 
the objects, motives and _ inter- 
relations of people in various con- 
ditions and stages of life sagaciously 
indicated. The narrative gains a 
pleasant atmosphere from the inno- 
cent enjoyment of wine and poetry, 
of flowers and beautiful scenery, 
and the unfailing suavity of man- 
ners described; and both friend- 
ship and love are pictured with 
true delicacy and feeling. The out- 
lines are distinct and simple, the 
development is unforced and, in 
its mild way, interesting, the ‘ local 
colouring’ quiet and self-evidently 
truthful. The characters are clearly 
and sometimes subtly drawn, their 
motives always natural and intelli- 

gible: we become acquainted with 
the conscientious and high-minded 
ex-statesman Pe; the worldly but 
not unworthy man of public affairs, 
Doctor Gou; Yang, the old bore, 
who somewhat reminds us of Polo- 
nius; Tchang, the clever, roguish 
schemer, with much tact but shallow 
intellect ; Sse Yeoute (we must beg 
the reader to get used as quickly as 
he may to these odd names ; we are 

grown tolerably familiar with Tea 

—which, by-the-bye, our Irish 

friends more properly pronounce 

Tay)—-Sse Yeoute, the rich young 

man of pleasure; and the hero 

of the book, Sse Yeoupe, frank, 

honest, constant, modest, sensi- 

ble, shrewd and witty, and at the 

same time romantic and noble- 

minded, a poet and a true lover. 

Then there are the two heroines, 

Miss Pe and Miss Lo, distinguished 

from each other, but sweet and 

tender maidens both. They are 

‘The Two Fair Cousins ;’ and it is 

necessary here to avow that the 

leading incident of the novel is one 

that toa European mind and toa 

Chinese must appear in very dif- 

ferent colours. It is, and has been in 

China, from time immemorial, per- 

fectly legal and reputable for a 
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man to possess two wives with (if so 
agreed upon) exactly equal rights ; 
and in this case the two cousins are 
at once so fond of Sse, and so much 
afraid of being separated from each 
other, that they resolve that, unless 
they can both marry that worthy, 
delightful young man, they will for- 
swear matrimony forever! Let us 
hear what Monsieur Remusat says : 
‘ The union of three persons linked 
together by a happy conformity of 
taste, accomplishment, and disposi- 
tion, forms in the eyes of the Chinese 
the highest earthly blessing, a sort 
of ideal happiness which Heaven re- 
serves for its favourites as the re- 
ward of talent and of virtue. In 
Europe the aversion to polygamy 
is so great that I am not certain 
whether the practice would not be 
better endured than the theory. 
Among the Mahometans this Chinese 
custom will meet with greater in- 
dulgence ; but the purely Platonic 
and intellectual notions of our hero 
will excite sympathy in neither case, 
and I fear that he will even be dis- 
liked for his very delicacy. A man 
sentimentally loving two women at 
once is a monster only to be found 
in the extremity of Asia. In the 
West two simultaneous passions 
cannot be endured ; even when suc- 
cessively experienced, their admis- 
sion into a romance is a point of 
some difficulty. Writing as a 
novelist, rather than a moralist or 
a philosopher, I may be allowed to 
dwell upon a few of the advantages 
which a writer may derive from the 
Chinese mode of thinking. In the 
first place, it is thereby easy to make 
every one happy at the end of the 
tale, without having recourse to the 
hopeless depressions and fatal con- 
sumptions which European scribes 
are obliged to have recourse to, in 
order to dispose of a supernumerary 
heroine whom our fastidious notions 
will allow neither to surmount nor 
survive a misplaced predilection. 
The Chinese process would have 
spared many tears to the Corinna 
M M 
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of De Sta#] and to the Clementina 
of Richardson, and have saved much 
lively regret to the indecisive Os- 
wald, and possibly also to the virtu- 
ous Grandison himself.’ 

This allowable, and even laudable 
and admirable bigamy probably 
furnishes the true reason why our 
public and our publishers have been 
so shy of The T'wo Fair Cousins ; yet, 
while far from desiring the introduc- 
tion of Chinese ideas on this head, 
we think our readers may peruse 
with perfect safety to their morals 
the abstract of this curious old 
foreign novel which we now present 
to them. It is divided into chap- 
ters, each of which has a heading 
and one or more mottoes: for 
instance— 


CHAPTER I. 


A LEARNED YOUNG LADY COMPOSES VERSES 
IN PLACE OF HER FATHER, 


The human heart is the great fountain 
from which our classic works are drawn. 
Their satires and invectives owe everything 
to the charms of style. The world is the 
great stage of one long drama, and our 
contentions make up the scenes thereof. 


And thus the story begins (which we 
do not here divide into chapters). 

It is related that, in the reign of 
Universal Honesty,! there was a 
learned man who filled a great post 
in the magistracy. His family name 
was Pe, his surname Hiouan, and his 
name of rank Thaihiouan. He was 
of the race of Kinling or Nanking, 
and lived at the time when the 
eunuch Wangtchin had in some 
measure usurped the imperial au- 
thority.2 Pe, unwilling to be a 
party to such an outrage, threw up 
his office and retired to his native 
country. 

Pe had no brothers, but he had 
an only sister, who was younger 
than himself. She had been married 
to an officer named Lo, who carried 
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her into the distant province of 
Chantoung; so that Pe now felt 
himself lonely, since, though mar- 
ried, he had no children. He gave 
himself up to ease, and was mode- 
rate in hisdesires. Caring as little 
for fame as for emolument, he dis- 
liked society, and the only gratifica- 
tions for which he showed any 
relish were those which wine and 
poetry afforded. Averse from the 
world and its business, he led a re- 
tired life in a village called Kinchi, 
about eighteen miles from the city. 
This village was protected on every 
side by verdant rising grounds, and 
from east to west it was traversed 
by a winding stream, whose banks 
were adorned with the willow and 
the peach-tree. Here were seen 
united, in happy effect, the beauties 
of water and mountain scenery. 
The village consisted of about a 
thousand houses, but of those be- 
longing to the higher order of in- 
habitants the mansion of Pe was 
beyond doubt the most considerable. 
Having discharged high offices, and 
being possessed of vast property, he 
enjoyed an excellent reputation as 
a literary as well as an official cha- 
racter. One thing only nearly con- 
cerned him; he had attained his 
fortieth year, and was without a 
son; not that he had refused to 
enrol amongst his household females 
of the second rank. He retained 
them five or six years, in the hope 
of having a family; and at the end 
of that time, his wishes being dis- 
appointed, he dismissed them. 
Strange enough, these women no 
sooner contracted new matrimonial 
engagements than at the termina- 
tion of a year they blessed their 
husbands with issue. Pe with sighs 
resigned himself to what he thought 
the decree of Providence, and re- 
solved to take no more wives from 
the second rank of females. His 


1 Viz. from 1436 to 1450. This is one of the titles which the Emperors of China 
give to the years of their reign, solely for the convenience of date, and without any 
reference to the import of the expression. 

? An historical fact. 
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first wife, who belonged to the 
family of Gou, went about every- 
where addressing prayers to the 
gods, offering adoration to the genii, 
burning perfumes, and tendering 
vows. In short, she had attained 
her forty-fourth year, when she 
brought forth a daughter. The 
night of her birth, Pe thought he 
beheld, during a dream, a divine 
personage, who presented him with 
a portion of jasper of the deepest 
red, and brilliant as the sun. It 
was on this account he gave to his 
daughter the name of Houngiu. 
Though Pe and his wife were 
mortified that at their time of life 
they should be destitute of male 
issue, yet the birth of a daughter 
filled them with joy. Nature had 
endowed this infant with extraordi- 
nary beauty; her eyebrows resem- 
bled the autumn willow leaf, and 
her eyes were like the crystal of the 
autumnal fountains. But she was 
more happily gifted with the quali- 
ties of the mind. She was but 
eleven years old when she lost her 
mother, and from the period of that 
event she accustomed herself to re- 
pair to her father every day for the 
purpose of study and to learn to 
read the characters. One might 
almost imagine that she was formed 
of the pure atmosphere of the moun- 
tains and rivers, for nowhere could 
one believe that her equal was to be 
found. She had scarcely arrived 
at her fourteenth or fifteenth year 
when she was already thoroughly 
conversant with books, and waseven 
enabled to compose some herself. 
We have said that the only pleasures 
which Pe enjoyed were derived 
from wine and poetry. He every 
day amused himself with writing 
verses. Houngiu thus acquired the 
art of versification, and very soon 
excelled in it. The father composed 
at his leisure some poetical piece, 
and then caused his daughter to 
write some verses to the same 
He then taught her to 
correct her own composition, point- 
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ing out the faults, and instructing 
her in the means of improving it. 
Blessed with such a daughter, it is 
easy to believe that Pe no longer 
felt the want of a son. All that 
he now wished for was a husband 
in exterior and in merit worthy 
of such a damsel; and that was a 
description of person not easily to 
be met with. But time passed on: 
the young lady attained her six- 
teenth year, and was not yet be- 
trothed. In the mean time the de- 
feat of Thoumou took place; the 
emperor who reigned under the title 
of Universal Honesty was led captive 
to the north; and the prince, his 
successor, gave to his reign the 
name of Supreme Splendour. Wang- 
tchin received the punishment due 
to his crimes, the ancient magis- 
trates were recalled, and Pe, who 
was of their number, was made, by 
a decree of the supreme court of 
magistrates, master of ceremonies 
of the first class. 

The commission was despatched 
without delay, and the news arrived 
at Nanking. At the first blush, Pe 
felt disinclined to return to public 
business, but then his wish to esta- 
blish his daughter suggested other 
reflections. 

He chose a lucky day, and set out 
for the capital. His post was almost 
a sinecure, and every day, when 
public business was done, Pe in- 
dulged in his favourite recreation 
of drinking and making verses. 

At the termination of a few 
months he had formed a society of 
friends. like himself, who loved 
wine and poetry; and they amused 
themselves together in commemo- 
rating the beauties of willows and 
flowers. It was about the middle 
of the ninth moon that one of Pe’s 
dependants sent him twelve pots of 
odoriferous queen marguerites. He 
had them placed at the foot of the 
staircase leading to his ibrary. In 
the same place were disposed rose 
trees and amaranths. All the vases 
consisted of fine porcelain. The 
MM 2 
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scent of the flowers embalmed the 
air to a great distance: their 
leaves, wreathing about the trellis- 
works and banisters, disclosed at 
equal distances twelve golden heads. 
Pe contemplated the scene with 
extreme pleasure, and came daily 
to repeat the gratification. One 
day, being here, and earnestly bent 
on the composition of verses, he re- 
ceived the announcement of a visit 
from two of his intimate friends, 
Dr. Gou, of the Imperial Academy 
(his late wife’s brother), and In- 
spector-General Sse. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
exclaimed Pe, the moment he saw 
them, ‘here are so many queen 
marguerites blown these two days ; 
how is it you have never come to 
see them ?’ 

The three friends sat enjoying 
the flowers and drinking little cups, 
each holding about a spoonful of 
warm wine, talking pleasantly of 
various things, among the rest of 
‘that tedious creature Yang.’ 
Their discourse, which was con- 
tinued with the utmost confidence 
and harmony, soon became ani- 
mated, and the fancy struck them 
to begin and compose verses. Pe or- 
dered his servants to bring brushes 
and ink; and seating himself near 
Gou and Sse, they proposed each to 
write verses on the queen margue- 
rites which they had so much ad- 
mired. 

They still held the brushes in 
their hands, when a servant hastily 
entered and informed his master 
that seigneur Yang, the inspector- 
general, had just arrived. This 
news was not at all welcome to the 
three friends; and Pe, abusing his 
servant, said, ‘Stupid thing! did 
you not know that I was engaged 
with seigneurs GouandSse? You 
should have told him that I was 
not at home.’ ‘Sir,’ replied the 
servant, ‘I told him you had gone 
out to make some visits; but seig- 
neur Yang’s servant told me that 
his master had been to seigneur 
Sse’s, and was there informed that 
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he had come to take some refresh- 
ment here. This is the reason he 
is come to look for him. Besides, 
there are the chairs of the two 
gentlemen at the door; so that my 
answer was useless.’ Pe was still 
meditating, when another servant 
hastened to tell him that Yang had 
absolutely entered the house, and 
was coming upstairs. Pe was then 
obliged to get up, and without alter- 
ing either cap or girdle, and being 
loosely dressed, went out to meet him. 

Yang, who was one of the in- 
spectors-gencral of the empire, had 
been a chum of Pe’s, and brought 
up with him; but he was a per. 
son of commonplace and disagree- 
able conversation, affable and in- 
sinuating in exterior, but really 
grasping and jealous. His intrigu- 
ing and officious disposition had 


provoked against him a number of 


enemies. As soon as he entered 
the apartment and saw Pe he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Seigneur, excellent man ! 
—all friends, gentlemen !—so, hav- 
ing these exquisite flowers at home, 
you ask Gou and Sse to come and 
see you, and never say a word to 
me, as if I were not your old school- 
fellow.’ ‘I should have been very 
happy to invite you,’ answered Pe; 
‘but I really thought that press of 
important business would have pre- 
vented you. Besides, it is only a 
little friendly meeting, brought 
about by a similarity of taste in 
the party. It is quite a chance 
that Sse and my relation Gou 
should have come here together 
to-night, for no invitation had been 
given them.’ Upon Pe's request, 
Yang laid aside his outward gar- 
ments, made his reverence, and 
without waiting for tea went into 
the library. The moment Gou and 
Sse saw him come in, they were 
constrained to rise and approach 
him, both addressing him at the 
same time. ' ‘Seigneur Yang, to 
what blessed inspiration are we in- 
debted for the felicity of this visit?’ 

The subsequent conversation 1s 
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given with plenty of quiet humour. 
Yang, who is a stupid and trouble- 
some bore, at last gives serious 
offence to Pe, who therefore de- 
clines his part in the proposed 
rivalry of verse-making. Yang in- 
sists that Pe must drink by way of 
fine, and Pe at last, to avoid quar- 
relling with his guest, pretends to 
be tipsy or unwell, and retires for a 
little from the room. 

Ever since Pe lost his wife, he had 
discarded all females of the second 
rank from his household. His do- 
mestic affairs, even those of the 
greatest importance, were entirely 
under the control of his daughter 
Houngiu ; and he even frequently 
consulted her on matters of busi- 
ness. On the present occasion a ser- 
vant went to apprise her of the dis- 
pate between her father and Yang 
with respect to the verses they were 
to have composed. When she heard 
all that had occurred, being mind- 
ful of the malignity of Yang, she 
dreaded that her father had been 












































































ry betrayed by his candour into the use 
d of expressions which would bring 
0 him into serious trouble. 

I. She sends the servant to find out 
'y the subject of composition, which is 
By the Queen Marguerite, writes a poem 
ol thereupon, and sends it quickly back 
> to her father, with a note. He re- 

. joins his guests; the several poems 
ht are prudaced, and the verses read 
1B by Pe astonish everyone by their 
wi perfection. By-and-by, Pe con- 
- fesses that they have been written 
1 § by his daughter. That young lady 
en becomes the topic of conversation, 
st; and the chances are discussed of 
at ff finding a man of sufficient merit to 
und be her husband. 

me Drinking, and conversing on the 
and Ft verses they so much admired, made 
‘er i the time pass agreeably until the 
ach lighting of the lantern ; and the three 
the B guests then returned to their re- 
"0 Bt spective homes. 
be Now old Inspector-General Yang 
- 4 had a son named Yang Fang, twenty 





years old, not disagreeable in looks, 
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but with a small share of lite- 
rary accomplishments, and Yang 
thought Miss Pe would be a capital 
match for his son. But he did not 
well see how to set about the matter. 

One day, as he was returning 
home from visiting, he perceived, 
as he approached the door of his 
house, a man attired in blue, with 
a letter in his hand; this person 
fell on his knees in the street, and 
presented the letter to him: ‘ Here,’ 
said he, ‘is a letter that Mr. Wang, 
of the province of Tchekiang, has 
addressed to your lordship.’ This 
letter was to introduce to Yang a cer- 
tain Liao-teming: ‘ My countryman 
and friend ; he is a learned man, and 
a true mirror of polite knowledge. 
He is, besides, a very good astro- 
loger, and has made excellent pre- 
dictions under various circum- 
stances; I entertain a particular 
esteem for him; he is now about to 
make a journey to the capital, and 
I take the liberty of recommending 
him to you. He can be of service 
to you in everything concerning the 
art of divination. If you would con- 
descend to cast an eye on him,’ &c. 
Soon after Mr. Liao made his ap- 
pearance. He had on a square 
cap, and affected the deportment of 
a man of letters; but there was 
something rustic in his attire. He 
might have been taken fora hermit 
issuing from his cell. His beard 
and mustaches were short, but thick 
and disordered; his eyes, wild and 
starting, almost resembled a pair of 
bounding balls ; in making his salu- 
tation he advanced his body and 
precipitately drew back again, with- 
out grace, but with an air of pro- 
found humility. When he com- 
menced speaking he turned his 
head one way, and his eyes were 
directed in another. You saw a 
covetous disposition painted in his 
very face. He pretended to be an 
astrologer, but in fact his real cha- 
racter was that of a parasite. 

Tea is brought, and in the course 
of their talk Yang finds that Tiao 
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has also a letter of introduction to 
Pe, and resolves to try and make 
use of the astrologer to bring about 
a match between his son and Miss 
Pe. He gets Liao to cast Yang 
Fang’s horoscope, and gradually 
explains his wishes—‘ if there were 
some mutual friend who would un- 
dertake to describe the merits and 
accomplishments of my son, &c.’ To 
which Liao replies (nothing can be 
more delicately polite than the ha- 
bitual tone of conversation), ‘ I fear 
that what I should say could make 
no impression; but if,’ &c. ‘ You 
ave infinitely obliging: I could not 
have had the presumption to ask 
you.’ ‘To offer a son-in-law of so 
much merit to Pe is, I conceive, 
doing him a very great piece of 
service.’ Liao according calls next 
day on Pe with his letter of intro- 
duction, pretends to be struck with 
the deepest awe and admiration at 
Pe’s personal appearance, and soon 
finds an opportunity of bringing on 
the subject of young Yang Fang’s 
transcendent merits. 

All this is given with a quiet, 
genial humour, naturally bubbling 
up out of the current of the nar- 
rative, like air bells in a clear river. 

Pe listens warily, but with some 
interest, to these praises of Yang’s 
son; then consults his friend Dr. 
Gou; and Dr. Gou plans a little 
dinner party—Pe, Yang, Yang Fang, 
and himself—so that they may judge 
quietly and form their own opinions 
of the young man. After dinner, the 
amusement of verse-making is pro- 
posed, and poor Yang Fang, who is 
a good-natured but very dull-witted 
youth, makes all sorts of excuses to 
escape from joining in the competi- 
tion, but he is obliged to take a 
part, and by dint of prompt- 
ing from his father manages to 
escape without absolute disgrace, 
and even stumbles upon a phrase 
which Pe construes into a happy 
allusion to love. But before the 
evening is over he makes a literary 
blunder to Dr. Gou, which fully 
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exposes his ignorance; and when 
father and son have taken their leave, 
Gou and Pe have no trouble in 
agreeing that Yang Fang is not the 
right young man, The Yangs, how- 
ever, think that all has so far gone 
pretty well, and old Yang resolves 
tosend amore intimate mutual friend 
to Pe, in order to carry the business 
further. The friend fulfils his mis- 
sion, and quickly finds it to be of no 
use, at which old Yang is naturally 
furious. 

Now just at this moment it so 
befell that Yang was summoned to 
attend a meeting of the Chamber of 
Inspectors-General on special busi- 
ness —to name an official to go 
on a mission to Tartary, where 
the emperor’s brother was in cap- 
tivity. It would be a fatiguing and 
dangerous duty, and it was hard to 
find a man of sufficient rank who 
would not regard the appointment 
as a punishment. Yang thought to 
himself—‘ Let me try and get Pe no- 
minated; if he goes into Tartary 
his daughter must stay behind, 
and perhaps rather than leave his 
daughter unprotected he will be 
glad of a renewal of my proposal. 
In any case, I shall be glad to get 
rid of the old wretch!’ Having 
come to this resolution, Yang drew 
up a note, in which he represented 
that the master of the ceremonies, 
Pe Hiouan, was an officer to whom 
age had brought experience ; that he 
was a man of distinguished talent 
and tried courage; that, if he were 
selected to undertake the mission 
to the captive prince, he would do 
honour to the trust; and finally, it 
was requested, if not better advised, 
that the emperor would be so good as 
to confer the appointment upon him. 
Yang deposited, secretly, this note in 
the chamber of inspectors; and as 
very great difficulty was felt in dis- 
covering a proper person hitherto, 
the proposition was received with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Pe is appointed ambassador to 
Tartary, and at first is full of 











grief and vexation. His friends 
counsel him to feign illness ; but, 
recovering self-possession, he re- 
solves to do his duty to his em- 
peror and country, and starts on 
his distant journey, after taking 
a most affectionate leave of his 
daughter Houngiu, whom he has 
placed under the trusty guardian- 
ship of her uncle, Dr. Gou. He had 
at first thought of sending her to 
the south, to her Aunt Lo, but the 
distance and other considerations 
prevented that ar rangement. 

That Houngiu might be more 
secure from the importunities of 
Yang, she was conveyed from her 
own house to her uncle’s at night, 
in a sedan-chair, and Dr. Gon, 
having obtained leave of absence 
from the Academy, and a passport, 
chose a lucky day, and, sending his 
household before him, quietly quitted 
the capital fora time. By easy jour- 
neys they safely arrived, in less than 
a month, at his place at Nanking. 

Dr. Gou had himself a daughter, 
whose name was Wouyan. She 
had attained her seventeenth year, 
and was of course one year the 
senior of her cousin Houngiu. Al- 
though she had been betrothed, she 
had not yet left her father’s house ; 
and for the daughter of so distin- 
guished a person her merit was not 
of a superior order. Gou, who was 
wholly bent on the fulfilment of his 
trust, began to be uneasy lest Yang 
should still carry on his enquiries. 
He proposed that Houngiu should 
assume the name of Woukiao, and 
pass as her younger sister. 

Winter passed and spring came, 
Dr. Gou all the time looking round 
him in the hope of discovering a suit- 
able husband for his fair niece, but so 
farin vain. One day several magis- 
trates from Nanking made a party 

together to the temple of the Valley 
of Immor tals, to see the plum-trees 

in blossom. This was a favourite 
pastime of the inhabitants of Nan- 
king. For several miles before you 
reached the temple the road was 
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planted on either side with plum- 
trees, some with white blossoms, 
others with red, and the air was 
impregnated with the strong per- 
fume which they yielded. Within 
the temple, the close alleys were 
beginning to put on leaves and 
flowers, and every spring the walks 
were crowded with poets. .On the 
occasion just mentioned, Gou formed 
one of the party. They first pro- 
ceeded to the interior of the temple, 
to admire the flowers, which were 
in abundance. Doctor Gou and the 
other magistrates of the party spent 
much of the day in drinking and 
recreation. When the wine had 
made them somewhat gay they 
ordered the cloth away, and, leaving 
the table, went each in differenti 
directions, to vary theiramusements. 
Gou stopped to read the verses 
which were attached to two panels 
on the wall. Here might be seen 
pieces taken from old poets of cele- 
brity, as well as the compositions of 
modern poets. Gou ran through 
them all, and thought that he ob- 
served in none of them any striking 
indication of genius ; but in passing 
into a neighbouring gallery he per- 
ceived on a wall a piece of verse as 
lightly traced as if it had been 
written by a flying dragon. Heap- 
proached, and read as follows : 


‘With his body at ease and his 
mind tranquil, moderate in his 
wishes, the poet filled this gallery 
with the fruits of his fancy. The 
scent of the flowers delighted and 
betrayed away my soul. No lan- 
guage can impart the illusion which 
they have breathed over me. Their 
whiteness awakens a thousand vague 
thoughts. The faint light of the 
moon makes me think of marriage. 
This moment methinks I behold a 
troop of damsels before my eyes. 
My mistress is the blossom of the 
peach-tree, and her companions the 
branches of the willow. 

‘By Sse Yeoupe of Nanking.’ 


Gcu read these verses over and 
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over, and in a transport of admira- 
tion exclaimed, ‘What beautiful 
verses! What purity and elegance ! 
They are in the style of Poothsan- 
kiun and the poet of Jukhai.’ He 
observed that the traces of ink were 
not yet dry, which led him to say, 
‘This must be some modern author, 
and certainly he is a man of no 
ordinary talent.’ He impressed the 
name of Sse Yeoupe on his memory ; 
and whilst he was yet undecided 
what course to take, one of the 
community from a monastery came 
to offer him tea. Gou, showing him 
the verses, asked him if he knew 
whose they were. ‘There was a 
party of young men here just now, 
drinking,’ answered the other ; ‘and 
I have no doubt they wrote them.’ 

Gou sought for the young men, 
but failed to find them, and set out 
on his return to the city. He 
made the porters draw back the 
curtains of his sedan, in order to 
enjoy the beauty of the evening, 
and to lose none of thescent breathed 
from the blossom of the trees which 
lined the road. He had not pro- 
ceeded above half-a-mile when he 
beheld, on the side of the way, in a 
bower formed by plum-trees, a 
scarlet carpet spread with wine 
vessels, and a party of young men, 
seated, enjoying the sight of flowers 
and playing music. Gou, suspecting 
that Sse Yeoupe was amongst the 
party, stopped his chair ; he got out, 
as if to admire the flowers, and, 
without being perceived, observed 
the company. There were five or 
six young men in all, from twenty 
to thirty years of age. He saw no- 
thing particularly pleasing i in their 
appearance ; they were just such 
persons as one meets with every 
day. There was, however, one 
amongst them distinguished from 
the rest : his cap and clothes were 
simple, but he was as beautiful as 
the jasper in a crown, and brilliant 
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asaruby. He seemed to have been 
formed of the air of the mountains 
and the rivers. His mind, like a 
glittering ornament, was worthy of 
his features. Everything abovt him 
bespoke a man of genuine merit. 
‘If that be Sse Yeoupe,’ said 
Gou, after having looked at him for 
a short time, ‘he is a man distin- 
guished by appearance as he is by 
intellect, and therefore the best 
husband a father can give his 
daughter.’ Gou charged a confi- 
dential servant to make enquiries, 
found that this was really Sse 
Yeoupe, and next day received 
further information: ‘Heis a student 
of the city college, and has lost his 
father and mother ; he has but little 
fortune, and is yet unmarried ; his 
family is not inscribed on the rolls 
of the city of Nanking, and he has 
neither relation nor connection here.’ 
Gou’s satisfaction was now com- 
plete. ‘Since this young man,’ said 
he to himself, ‘is poor and un- 
married, the affair is accomplished 
at once. He is without relations. 
I have full authority from Pe ; there 
can be no impediment to it. His 
exterior is good; he has a ready 
talent for poetry; but still we do 
not know in whatstage of his studies 
he may beat present. If he addicts 
himself only to composing poetry 
and to drinking,’ and ifhe neglects 
his own advancement, he can do no 
good. It would turn out then that 
he was only one of those enthusiasts 
who can find nothing better to do 
than spend their time in the solitude 
of the mountains : he would certainly 
not turn out to be the treasure 
which we are seeking.’ He then 
again called his servant. ‘ You 
must,’ said he, ‘ go once more to the 
college ; find out if Mr. Sse is known 
there as a man possessed of talent, 
and if he has obtained any distin- 
guished rank at the examinations.’ 
The servant returned with a favour- 


8 Drinking and composing verses are inseparable from each other in the minds of 
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able report, but the lists were not yet 
out. Ten days after, the list of the 
city college was brought, and the 
name of Sse Yeoupe stood first. This 
circumstance filled Gou’s heart with 
joy. ‘What a happiness,’ said he ; 
‘what a blessing that there should 
be amongst the young men of the 
day one of such pre-eminent merit ! 
This is the one that appears destined 
by fate for this marriage.’ 

He immediately sent for an old 
woman, who was by profession 
a go-between* for making mar- 
riages; when she came, he in- 
formed her of his intentions. ‘I 
} have,’ said he, ‘a daughter named 
Woukiao, who has nearly attained 
her seventeenth year. You must take 
on you the charge of bringing about 
her marriage.’ ‘ Will you have the 
¥ goodness to tell me who is the great 
gentleman to whom I am to make 
your lordship’s proposals?’ ‘He 
isno great gentleman,’ replied Gou ; 
‘but a simple student of our city 
4 college ; his name is Sse; he lives in 
9 Black Clothes Lane; he has recently 
7 gained the first place at the exami- 
nation.” ‘I have heard,’ replied 
the old dame, ‘that a few days ago 
the president Tchang had made pro- 
positions of an alliance to you, and 
that you did not accept them.’ ‘I 
do not care much about riches or 
honours,’ said Dr. Gou. ‘I wish to 
have for my son-in-law a man of 
talent; this young Sse is gifted 
with all the advantages of mind and 
figure, and that is my reason for 
giving him a preference.’ ‘Your 
lordship is perfectly right,’ replied 
the old dame ; ‘I shall. be there in 
& moment, and settle the matter 
with a word; but you must allow 
me to go into your house and see 
the young lady.’ ‘Nothing is more 
fair,’ said Gou ; and he desired a 
servant to conduct her into the 
inner apartments. After an inter- 
view with Mrs. Gou and Miss 
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Pe, in which the business in 
hand was frankly discussed, the 
old woman went direct to the lodg- 
ings of young Sse, found him at home, 
and lost no time in unfolding her 
object, asseverating that, for beauty, 
there could not be found either in 
that city or in the whole empire a 
young lady so accomplished in every 
respect as ‘Dr. Gou’s daughter. ‘Do 
not, sir, supposeme capable of deceiv- 
ing you; but if you think that you 
are misinformed on the subject, you 
have only to make the necessary 
enquiries yourself.’ 

Sse Yeoupe began to laugh. 
‘My good mother,’ ‘said he, ‘I un- 
derstand you very well, yet I can- 
not place entire confidence in all 
you have said. But cannot I judge 
for myself? I shall then be per- 
fectly satisfied.’ 

‘This is some of your fun, Mr. 
Sse! How can you think that a 
young lady, the daughter of a ma- 
gistrate of distinction, would let 
herself be seen by a man ?’ 

‘Well, then, my good mother, if 
that is not possible, you may go 
back to her again,’ replied Sse 
Yeoupe. 

‘Half my life have I followed the 
business of a go-between, and never 
did Imeet with anything so strange!’ 
exclaimed the old woman. 

Finding Sse will go no further, 
intent on judging for himself of the 
young lady’s looks, she at last tells 
him of a lane by Dr. Gou’s gar- 
den, whence he may be able to catch 
sight of the fair one (whom both 
believe to be the daughter of the 
Doctor), as she often stands on the 
roof of a certain pavilion com- 
manding a delightful view of the 
city and suburbs, and of the groves 
of peach trees, now in full bloom. 

Next morning Sse repaired to the 
lane. It was too early, and he saw 
nobody; but in the afternoon he 
was more fortunate. He heard a 


* A go-between, either male or female, is a distinct profession in China, and the exercise 
of this branch of domestic diplomacy is there honourable and lucrative. 
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woman’s yvoice—‘My lady, come 
quickly, and look at these swal- 
lows.’ Her young mistress advanced 
hastily and looked out of the win- 
dow. As the swallows skimmed 
from one side to the other, it gave 
Sse Yeoupe an opportunity of mi- 
nutely seeing her person. Her 
head-dress was ornamented with 
pearls and the feathers of the king- 
fisher; she was clothed in a robe 
of white satin ; her figure was regu- 
lar and elegant ; and although she 
might be said to possess the grace 
and attractions of a virgin, still 
there was nothing remarkable about 
her, and neither her features, her 
eyes, nor eyebrows appeared capa- 
ble of expression. An assumed air 
of modesty was observable on her 
countenance; her lips and cheeks 
were covered with paint; in short, 
everything about her was artificial. 

Now this young lady was not 
Woukiao; it was Wouyan, Dr. Gou’s 
own daughter; yet how was Sse 
Yeoupe to know the mistake? He 


had only heard of one daughter. 
Before he saw her his heart was 
in a state of agitation ; but the mo- 
ment he beheld her he was utterly 


confounded. ‘I was very right,’ 
said he to himself, ‘ to insist on a 
sight of her. Had I given credit to 
the reports of that old creature, 
what would have become of me on 
this occasion, where the happiness of 
the remainder of my life was con- 
cerned ?’ 

The old woman returns to ask 
Sse if he has seen the young lady, 
and what he thinks of her. Sse, 
afraid of offending a man of Dr. 
Gou’s importance, dissembles in 
Chinese fashion; says he has 
changed his mind; thinks it better 
not to go prying about Dr. Gou’s 
garden wall; the connection is far 
too high for a humble individual 
like himself ; in short, makes various 
excuses, and, in spite of the old 
woman’s expostulations, declines 
the proposal with many thanks. 

The old woman makes the best 
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of her failure to the Gou family, and 
begs permission to ‘introduce the 
name of another party’—the son 
of Governor Wang—a much more 
desirable match. But Dr. Gou 
thinks she has blundered in her 
negotiation with Sse, and sending 
to the college for a young man 
named Lieouiutching, who is un- 
der some obligation to him, and 
who is acquainted with Sse, takes 
him into confidence, and requests 
his good offices. Lieouintching pro- 
mises to sound Sse, and Dr. Gou 
in return gives him to understand 
that the first time he has an 
opportunity he will explain to his 
lordship, the inspector Li, that 
Lieouiutching is a remarkably de- 
serving young man, who ought to 
have a good place in the examination 
lists. Mr. L. (his name is really 
too long) argues with Sse, and 
points out what an excellent match 
Miss Gou will be, but Sse remains 
firm. ‘Of all human affairs,’ said 
Sse Yeoupe, ‘the first and most im- 
portant is matrimony. For if real 
talent and exterior qualities are not 
combined, it is in reality but a state 
of slavery to which one is con- 
demned for the remainder of his 
life. Ought one then lightly to 
undertake such an engagement?’ 
Mr. L. was at last obliged to take 
leave, and went to give an account 
of his proceedings to Gou. 

When the latter was informed 
that Sse Yeoupe obstinately refused 
his proposal, he flew into a rage, 
and vented his passion in invec- 
tives. ‘What! does this insigni- 
ficant animal give himself such 
airs? Because he has obtained the 
first place at the examination he 
thinks he can act in this unbecom- 
ing manner, contrary to all the laws 
of politeness! Well, we shall see 
if this rank of bachelor, on which 
he prides himself so much, is 4 
thing that will terminate so advan- 
tageously as he imagines.’ 

When he had finished speaking, 
he sat down to write to the exa- 
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miner, and, after having informed 
him of what had happened, he 
begged him to dismiss Sse Yeoupe 
from the eminent place which had 
been given to him at the last exa- 
mination. The examiner commu- 
nicated with the principal of the 
college, who sent for Sse Yeoupe, 
and recommended him to accept 
Dr. Gou’s proposal of marriage to his 
daughter. ‘Otherwise I fear, my 
young friend, that something un- 
favourable to your promotion will 
happen.’ Sse Yeoupe began to 
smile. ‘What promotion do you 
mean? Is it this green collar? 5 
It is not surely for such a considera- 
tion that I would engage in an 
affair so serious that its conse- 
quences are to spread themselves 
over the rest of my life! All I 
can do in this matter is to submit 
to the examiner’s decision ;’? and in 
saying these words he rose, took 
his leave, and left the apartment. 

The principal, seeing the matter 
thus ended, went and told the exa- 
miner what had occurred. The 
latter was much chagrined, and said 
to himself, ‘ Since this yoang man 
is of so intractable a character, I 
must take from him his present 
rank. Notwithstanding this, he is 
a young man of great promise, and 
it is with regret that I am thus 
obliged to act towards him.’ 

The examiner does actually erase 
Sse’s name from the list as ‘a per- 
son of intractable and obstinate 
character, over confident, vain, 
proud, and uncivil.’ This notice 
excites great agitation among the 
students, and a number of them 
call upon Sse; but he treats the 
matter with indifference. ‘If the 
bachelor’s cap is to go, I don’t 
know that my ears will look the 
worse for it!’ 

Dr. Gou, though very angry at 
first with the young student, deter- 
mined to have him reinstated in a 
few days, but in the meantime he 
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received notice of his own promo- 
tion in the Imperial Academy, and 
a@ summons to the capital. The 
same gazette which made this 
public announced the return of his 
relative Pe from his successful 
mission to Tartary, and promotion 
to a membership on the Board of 
Public Works. By another para- 
graph it appeared that Yang,through 
length of service, had risen to the 
rank of minister of the second class. 

Dr. Gou forgot Sse for the time, 
and made arrangements to meet his 
brother-in-law Pe, who arrived 
safely at Nanking, and was most 
warmly received by all, and chiefly 
by his dear daughter. 

By-and-by, Pe was informed as 
to Sse Yeoupe and all that had hap- 
pened. He was surprised to hear 
of his refusal of marriage, but add- 
ed: ‘ His firmness only makes him 
more respectable in my eyes. Men 
of genius have each their own mode 
of viewing a matter, and they ought 
not to be harsh with each other. 
You should not let to-morrow pass, 
brother, without applying to the 
examiner Li for the purpose of 
having this young man restored to 
the rank of which he was deprived.’ 
‘Nothing is easier than to replace 
him on the list,’ observed Gou. 

After three days, Pe took his de- 
parture, with his daughter Hounginu, 
for Kinchi. Gou made preparations 
to set out for the capital. 

Meanwhile Sse Yeoupe occupied 
himself at home in drinking and 
making verses. He was not either 
desirous of fame on the one hand, 
or dejected by poverty on the other ; 
but when he contemplated some 
scene of natural beauty, his mind 
was excited to a painful sense of 
the loneliness of his situation, and 
by degrees he relapsed into a fit of 
melancholy. He had frequently 
been spoken to on the subject of 
marriage ; but he had now made up 
his mind that an object worthy of 
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his love could not be found in the 
city. 

One day, in the height of spring, 
Sse Yeoupe proposed to take a 
solitary walk; and just as he 
was leaving his own door for the 
purpose, his attention was drawn 
towards several persons, who were 
dressed in blue, with immense caps, 
and mounted on post-horses. As 
they advanced up the street, one of 
them enquired of a passenger in 
which house Mr. Sse lived. ‘There,’ 
said the person spoken to; ‘and 
that is Mr. Sse himseif.’ 

They were messengers from his 
uncle, Inspector-Gene ral Sse, bear- 
ing a letter in which the latter, bei ing 
childless, proposed to adopt him as 
his son. The Inspector-General 
was on his way to court from a 
visitation of his province, and was 
at that moment in his vessel on the 
river about fifteen miles distant, 
and begged of his nephew to come 
to him without delay. 

Young Sse, just in the mood for 
a change, tells the messengers to re- 
turn tohis uncle and say heis coming 
after them, packs up, mounts a good 
horse which they left for his use, 
and with one servant sets out for 
the river. 

It was now the middle of spring. 
The genial mildness of the atmo- 
sphere and the beautiful appear- 
ance of the blossoms did not 
prevent Sse Yeoupe from indulg- 
Ing in many reflections. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I was not long about 
giving the go-by to Gou’s family, at 


all events; and had I fallen in with: 


their proposals, then farewell for 
ever to that charming unknown 
object on whom my heart is set. 
If I should discover thee, thou 
darling object of my hopes, in the 
capital, my happiness is sealed for 
ever; if not, I shall be always 
miserable. If my search for thee, 
amidst the society of Peking, be 
disappointed, then I shall leave 
my uncle, and fly in quest of thee, 
by sea and land, to the utmost verge 
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of the horizon. Thee I. must pos- 
sess, at whatever price; and then 
only shall I give up the pursuit, 
when success shall have crowned 
my labours.’ Sse Yeoupe was too 
intently engaged with these thoughts 
to perceive that he had arrived at a 
spot where several roads met, until 
an interruption of rather an un- 
pleasant nature brought him to his 
recollection. On a sudden, a man 
stood before the traveller, and sur- 
veying him wildly, exclaimed, ‘ Yes, 
ves, ’tis he!’ and, seizing the reins, 
bade the rider stop. Sse Yeoupe, 
as soon as the first emotions of 
surprise were over, examined tbe 
person of the stranger. His hat was 
torn and placed awry upon his head; 
his waistcoat reduced almost to 
shreds ; and the old pair of buskins 
which he wore was covered with dirt. 
The perspiration rolled down his 
face, as if it had been drenched in 
rain. ‘Who are you?’ enquired 
Sse Yeoupe, somewhat alarmed ; 
‘and why do you stop my horse ?’ 
This episodical incident is exactly 
in the taste of our novels of the last 
century. The man tells him that 
his wife has been carried away by 
villains; he consulted ‘a doctor, 
skilled in the art of magic prayers,’ 
who told him to travel to the north- 
east for ten miles, and ‘there I 
should meet a young lord in a coat 
of yellow-willow colour, mounted 
on a speckled horse; that I should 
stop him, and ask the whip which 
he held in his hand; and _ that 
forthwith I should find my wife.’ 
After a long altercation, Sse good- 
naturedly agrees to give him his 
whip, if the other will furnish him 
with a wand to touch up his horse 
with. The man goes into the copse 
to break a straight willow branch, 
sees the ruins of a little temple, 
hears a cry of distress, and, in short, 
finds his wife there, and the ruffians 
run away. Sse is much astonished, 
and asks the name of this wonderful 
Doctor of the Magic Prayers. ‘No 
one knows his name, sir,’ answered 
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Yang Ko; ‘ but he carries a paper 
in his hand, with the words “ Sai- 
Chin-Sian” written upon it: he is 
usually called “ Sai-Chin-Sian,” or 
the Hermit of Gratitude.’ Sse pur- 
sues his journey, but reflects that 
this sage might tell him something 
important as to his own destiny, 
and at last turns his horse in the 
direction of Keouyoung, the abode 
of the He 
course on the part of this young 
gentleman that subsequently gave 
birth, as will be seen, to a number 
of events.’ 

Night falls, and Sse finds lodging 
in a temple, where Tsingin, one of 
the religious inmates, has an inte- 
resting conversation with him. The 
house of prayer was founded some 
eighteen years before by a magis- 
trate of Kinchi, of the name of Pe. 
‘The fact was,’ Tsingin said, ‘that 
Pe had no male issue, and as 
both himself and his wife were very 
religious and devout to Buddha, he 
built this temple, and dedicated it 
to Kouanyin of the white garment, 
in the hope of having a son. He 
has purchased, in addition, tracts of 
lands, and laid out here a couple of 
thousand ounces of gold.’ 

‘ And did he succeed in obtaining 
a son?’ asked Sse Yeoupe. 

‘No, he had no son; but he 
built this temple one year, and the 
following one he had a daughter.’ 

‘A daughter, indeed !’ cried Sse 
Yeoupe, laughing. ‘ Why, if he had 
ten daughters born to him, instead 
of one, they would not be worth 
one boy.’ 

‘You must not talk in that 
way, young master,’ said Tsingin. 
‘Ten boys are nothing compared to 
such a daughter as Pe’s.’ 

‘ How is that ?’ said Sse Yeoupe. 

‘This damsel,’ answered the reli- 
gious, ‘ possesses a degree of beauty 
that is capable of charming the fishes 
out of the sea, and drawing down 
the very cranes from the heavens. 
This is not her only merit; she ex- 
cels at her pencil and her needle ; 
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she is well read in ancient and 
modern history; and she is very 
generally and thoroughly informed. 
She writes verses, songs, odes, in a 
superior style to all the ancient 
poets; and Pe submits to her judg- 
ment most of his compositions. 
Find me out, if you can, any young 
gentleman worthy to be compared 
with her.’ 

Sse Yeoupe was quite enchanted 
with this description, and his whole 
frame became agitated with the 
emotions which it produced in his 


mind. ‘Pray, tell me,’ said he, 
eagerly, ‘is this young lady mar- 
ried ?’ 


This fair perfection is, of course, 
no other than our friend Houngiv. 
Sse further learns that no other 
suitor than a man of high literary 
genius has any chance of winning 
her hand. 

The young man’s thoughts were 
entirely engrossed by what he had 
just been listening to, and he 
burned with curiosity to behold this 
beautiful learned young lady. His 
fancy was so engaged with the sub- 
ject that, instes id of going to sleep, 
he tossed himself about in bed; and 
finding that he could not close an 
eye, he determined fairly to get up 
and dress himself. He went to- 
wards the window and looked out. 
The moon was now shining in mid- 
heaven, with an effulgence equal 
almost to that of day. Sse Yeoupe 
passed out through the door of the 
monastery. The brilliancy of the 
moon, and the state of abstraction in 
which he had been involved, pre- 
vented the wanderer from perceiv- 
ing that he had now passed through 
a grove of cypress trees, and that 
he was the distance of an arrow- 
shot from the convent; but he was 
suddenly recalled to himself by the 
sound of voices. He proceeded for- 
ward, and went up to a pavilion, 
where, looking through the win- 
dow, he saw two men occupied in 
drinking and composing verses. 
One, who had on a white dress, said 
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to the other, ‘I am afraid, Tchang, 
that you are at a loss for a rhyme 
to the word “ branch.”’’ 

The two friends, named Tchang 
and Wang, accidentally discovering 
Sse Yeoupe, invited him to join 
them. In the conversation that 
ensued, Sse (who, with the usual 
caution of his nation, gave his name 
as Liansian) found that the original 
piece, the rhymes of which they 
were bound to adopt, was composed 
by a young lady, the daughter of 
a man of rank residing in the 
neighbourhood. She had made a 
vow to marry no one but a poet of 
distinguished talents ; and therefore 
these two young men were trying 
hard to write something on the 
same subject (the new-budded 


Willows) and with the same rhymes 
as she had lately used in writing 
an elegant little poem; and thus to 
be admitted as suitors for her hand. 
They showed Sse her poem, which 
he found to be perfection; and that 
the poetess was in fact no other 


than Miss Pe, whose praises he had 
already been hearing from the man 
at the convent. Much excited, Sse 
wrote off at a heat a poem with the 
same subject and rhymes, so excel- 
lent as to cause the greatest admi- 
ration in his two companions, which 
rose toa still higher pitch when the 
young stranger wrote with equal 
readiness a second still finer poem 
with the same subject and rhymes. 
They pressed him to stay the next 
day, and with them pay a visit at 
the house of the fair poetess, to 
which Sse most willingly consented. 

Next morning Tchang repented 
of having, under the influence of 
wine and good fellowship, taken this 
clever stranger so far into his con- 
fidence, and went to consult his 
friend Wang thereupon; and they 
agreed that it was an unlucky pro- 
mise of theirs to introduce Mr. 
Liansian to the house of Miss Pe, 
his poetry, which was to be sent in 
by way of introduction, being, as 
they confessed, ‘a little better’ 
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thantheirs. After discussing various 
schemes, they resolved on this: 
Tchang to transcribe one of the 
stranger’s poems and put his own 
name on it; Wang, the other poem, 
and put his name on that; and 
Liansian’s name to be written on 
Tchang’s verses. Then Pe’s tipsy 
old porter was to be seen before- 
hand, and bribed to declare his 
master ‘not at home’ when they 
all three called together, suppress- 
ing anything the stranger might 
leave with them, and sending in 
the three prepared poems. 

All which was carried into effect, 
except that Wang gave way to 
Tchang, and allowed him to have 
the chance: so the poems of Tchang 
and Sse, with the writers’ names 
counter-changed, were carried in to 
Governor Pe, who at the moment 
was sitting in his Pavilion of Rural 
Dreams, to enjoy the sight of 
flowers. Having read the two 
scrolls, he at once sent for his 
daughter. The young lady quickly 
obeyed her father’s directions, and 
as she entered the pavilion he met 
her with a smiling air. ‘ What do 
you think, my child?’ said he. ‘I 
have to-day found cut a husband 
worthy of you.’ ‘Who is he, and 
where have you met him?’ were 
the eager enquiries of Houngiu. 
‘A couple of young men have just 
left two compositions on the Spring 
Willows: the first of them is non- 
sense; the other shows the hand of 
a superior poet.’ He then gave to 
his daughter the verses bearing the 
signature of Tchang. The young 
lady, having read the two stanzas, 
said that it certainly was a com- 
position that betrayed an exquisite 
taste and genius. ‘No one but a 
man of extraordinary talent,’ said 
she, ‘could have written it: but 
have you, my dear father, yet seen 
the author?’ ‘I have not seen 
him,’ answered Pe; ‘but, judging 
from the verses, he must be a person 
of very unusual merit.’ Houngiu 
again looked at the verses. ‘The 
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more I consider them,’ said she, 
‘the more I am convinced that the 
author must be a distinguished and 
accomplished person, a poet equal 
to Litaipe himself. But his writing 
is very inferior; it is heavy and 
vulgar. It appears to me to betray 
different hands, and my only fear 
is that it is the transcript by a 
blockhead of some other person’s 
composition. It is necessary that 
you should look carefully to this 
circumstance.’ 

‘Very proper,’ said Pe. ‘TI shall 
invite the author to-morrow to visit 
me, and try him upon some other 
subject. We shall then be able to 
discover the truth.’ 

‘That is the surest way,’ said 
Houngin. 

Tchang was accordingly invited 
to dinner. His personal appear- 
ance was disappointing, for he was 
corpulent and vulgar, and ‘had any- 
thing but the air of a person who 
was capable of composing verses ;’ 
but Pe was reassured, when re- 
questing Tchang, in the course of 
the evening, to write a second poem 
on the Willows with the same rhymes 
as before, Tchang (having com- 
mitted to memory Sse’s second effu- 
sion) put on paper with facility a 
still more eloquent composition than 
that which the porter had taken 
charge of. 

Whilst the gentlemen were thus 
engaged, Houngiu, who had been 
apprised of her father’s intention 
to invite this young gentleman, as 
well as that his purpose was to 
put his pretensions to the proof, 
employed a trusty young woman 
of her own to take an opportunity of 
making a sly observation in the 
parlour. The name of this confi- 
dential person was Yansou; she 
was brought up from her in- 
fancy in the service of Miss Pe ; she 
was naturally shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and had just attained her 
fifteenth year. This shrewd lass 
hid herself in a convenient corner, 
and by-and-by brought her report. 
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‘Well, well,’ said she peevishly, 
‘this good man is, to be sure, plain 
enough ; his features are vulgar and 
disagreeable: how can he be worthy 
of you? Take care of him, Miss; 
that’s all Isay. ..... Take my 
word for it, Miss, there. must be 
some knavery in this business.’ 

‘What knavery can there be ?’ 
asked Houngiu. ... 

‘ Well, Miss, there’s no account- 
ing for people’s thoughts some- 
times: but his are not the eyes, I 
swear, that would make a body 
wish to go back and see them again. 
He a man of talent, indeed! Why, 
not to mention such a lady as you 
are, if he was to offer to marry my- 
self, I would not have a bit of 
him.’ 

‘Did you hear if my father said 
anything when he read the verses ?’ 

‘Your father,’ replied Yansou, 
* looks to the verses, and not to the 
man. He said a great deal about 
them. But, my dear young lady, 
this is a very serious business ; 
your whole life is concerned in it, 
and you should follow your incli- 
nations.’ 

The ill-shapen and vulgar pen- 
manship of the copy which she 
had read had staggered the mind 
of Miss Pe with respect to Tchang; 
but Yansou’s rhetoric completed the 
unfavourable impression. She in- 
voluntarily breathed a heavy sigh. 

Now Pe, who was still undecided 
as to Tchang, had lately taken to 
live with him a nephew named 
Kinglang, a boy of fifteen, who 
needed the services of a tutor, and 
it suddenly occurred to him to ask 
if Tchang would undertake this 
duty. Living in the same house, it 
would be easy to ascertain Tchang’s 
true character. Tchang accepted 
the offer, believing everything to 
betoken well for his hopes; and he 
managed on one pretence or another 
to persuade Sse to remain for some 
days as a guest in his garden-house, 
during which time he extracted 
many poems from the prolific bard 
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and put them aside for his own use, 
in particular a beautiful song on 
The Red-flowered Pear-tree, which 
he produced opportunely one day 
after a banquet in Pe’s garden, 
and thereby won great applause. 
Tchang’s pupil was an idle dog, 
too glad to have an easy-going 
tutor, and Tchang managed the 
servants of the house by frequent 
gifts; in addition to which he was 
pleasant and affable, and had a civil 
word for everybody. Thus his 
faults and defects were concealed 
from the master of the house. 
Meanwhile, Houngiu, finding it 
impossible to reconcile herself to the 
writing of the two pieces on the 
Spring Willows which had been 
sent to her, took some flower-paper, 


and made a careful transcript of 


them in her own hand in the most 
elegant characters possible. This 
copy she kept in an embroidered 
silk bag, and carried it with her to 
read night and morning. She could 
not avoid dwelling on the idea that 
a poet of such superior talent as the 
composer must be would crown all 
her hopes and wishes; and yet she 
felt that something would undoubt- 
edly be wanting to her happiness, 
when she understood that this 
young man, who appeared to be 
endowed with such distinguished 
talent, was destitute of the advan- 
tages of person. The latter thought 
produced the deepest uneasiness in 
her mind; she became more dejected 
every day, unconscious of the cause 
of her melancholy. 

On the day to which we have 
already drawn the reader’s atten- 
tion, having finished ker toilet, 
Houngiu gave herself up to reflec. 
tion. ‘Yansou tells me,’ said she, 
‘that this young man is very plain : 
but where there is so much genius, 
there surely must be something 
pleasing even in his plainness. [ 
am glad that Yansou is now away: 
I shall go secretly, and have an op- 
portunity of judging of him for 
myself. If he be this deformed 
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work of nature, 1 am determined 
to break off at once. The result 
of this secret visit shall fix all my 
wavering.’ 

And proceeding without a mo- 
ment’s delay to carry her project 
into execution, she gently opened 
the western side-door, and descended, 
unseen, into the garden. As she 
approached the gallery of flowers 
she heard some one cough within. 
She then hid herself in a neighbour- 
ing bower, whence she was enabled 
to have a full view of a handsome 
student who was then pensively 
walking up and down the gallery. 
.... When she saw this. young 
man, whom she mistook for Tchang, 
Houngiu could not resist an excla- 
mation of delight: ‘What a fine 
face! How could Yansou think of 
telling me that he wanted a prepos- 
sessing appearance?’ She little 
thought that the person who stood 
before her was really Sse Yeoupe, 
who had just come from the study 
where he was left, to take a walk in 
the gallery. Sse had come to the 
study or school-room to visit his 
friend Tchang. 

A good comic situation now 
arises. Houngiu scolds her waiting- 
maid, Yansou, for speaking ill of 
the young man’s looks; the maid 
defends herself, and says, ‘ You 
may kill me if you like, but I'll 
never admit that he’s a good-looking 
man!’ ‘ Ungrateful creature! I’ve 


just seen him with my own eyes.’ 


‘Where ? Pll go and have a look,’ 
and off runs Yansou, first to the 
gallery and then to the garden. 
Sse, who is now in the garden, 
slips into an arbour and watches 
the girl. She had ‘the charms of 
grace and gaiety, not the proud 
bearing of haughty beauty.’ Sse 
cautiously accosts her, and a prettily 
managed conversation follows. He 
laments that his verses have been 
so unsuccessful. She says, ‘ Write 
them out anew, and I'll carry them 
to my mistress: perhaps she may 
now think better of them.’ Sse ran 
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to the study, wrote out the first 
two pieces, On the Willows, on 
some ‘flower-paper,’ folded and 
sent them. ‘How is this?’ cried 
Houngiu, casting her eyes on the 
manuscript. ‘Why, they are, word 
for,word, Tchang’s verses!’ Yan- 
sou, not less surprised than her 
mistress, said, ‘If that be the case, 
Tchang has certainly stolen them.’ 
Houngiu adds: ‘ Tchang’s writing 
is the very worst and most vulgar 
that can be; whilst that of the 
other young man, though care- 
lessly and rapidly executed, reminds 
one of the delicate touches of the 
flying dragon.’ Yet she hesitates 
to consult her father, and to let 
him know that her maid has been 
speaking thus to a stranger. 

Scarcely a morning or evening 
now passed without Yansou being 
sent to see if Sse Yeoupe yet ap- 
peared. Twice or thrice she met 
him, but either Tchang or young 
Kinglang accompanied him ; under 
such circumstances she could do no 
more than glance at him from a 
distance, and then hide herself. She 
had not an opportunity of speaking 
to him for a considerable time. 

At last, one day Yansou finds Sse 
alone in the gallery, and he claims all 
the poems that have been supposed 
to be Tchang’s. The girl runs off to 
her mistress and returns with a 
test—a subject on which he is to 
write. Sse Yeoupe is transported 
with joy, and in a tone of eagerness 
replies: ‘If your mistress will 
condescend to confer so great an 
honour on me as to put me to the 
proof in this way, it will be to me 
happiness for a period of three 
lives. Give me the subject, my 
good girl, and then watch till I 
finish the piece.’ ‘You need not 
be so very merry, good sir; the 
subject you will find is not so easy 
as you may imagine.’ She then 
took out of her sleeve a sheet 
of flower-paper and a speckled- 
handled brush, which she gave to 
Sse Yeoupe. She also presented 
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him with an antique standish, a 
vessel of water, and a stick of ink, 
which she laid upon a large slab. 
‘My mistress,’ said Yansou, ‘tells 
me that the old poets reached the 
seven syllabic verse without any 
difficulty. Now, as you think so 
highly of your powers, you will, I 
dare say, spare no trouble in com- 
posing this piece.’ Sse Yeoupe 
opened the paper and took up the 
brush with the greatest self-posses- 
sion. He was now to show whether 
or not he wasa true poet and a man 
of talent. 

The two subjects given are 
The Farewell to the Crane and The 
Welcome to the Swallow, with many 
difficult metrical conditions. Sse 
comes out of the trial with flying 
colours, producing, before the 
waiting-maid’s admiring eyes, two 
exquisite poems, wherein, moreover, 
his love-longing is expressed with 
equal tenderness and respect. He 
‘covered the paper with pearls and 
precious stones.’ 

Sse, in giving the missive to 
Yansou, asks, might he not hope 
for a glimpse, however slight, of 
the young lady? and receives a 
severe rebuke for his audacity. 
‘That is a strange proposal, sir,’ 
replied Yansou. ‘Miss Houngiu 
is a person of no less virtue 
than merit, and her whole con- 
duct is exactly regulated accord- 
ing tothe rules. What she is doing 
at present relates to the most im- 
portant affair of her life. No one 
can blame a young girl for the care 
she takes to choose a husband 
worthy of her. But what your 
lordship has asked would prove 
that you have a great deal of talent, 
but little virtue ; you would thereby 
force my mistress to think the.less 
worthily of you, and all your pains 
would be thrown away;’ where- 
upon Sse apologises, and they agree 
to meet the next day. 

Houngiu reads the two poems with 
the utmost admiration and delight, 
and her first wish now is to get rid 
NN 
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of Tchang. Why not do so openly ? 
Because he is a cunning knave, and 
might plot to do harm, especially 
to Sse Yeoupe ; therefore it is pru- 
dent to deal with him quietly, and 
for the present the best thing is 
to engage Sse to set out immediately 
for Peking. ‘When he shall be 
no longer here, that fool Tchang 
will have nobody to hold the pen 
for him. I shall then beg of my 
father to put him again to the proof; 
the fogs will be dispersed, and he 
will quit the house. In the mean- 
time we shall tell young Sse to call 
upon my uncle, and ask him fora 
letter of introduction to my father. 
In this manner everything may be 
admirably well arranged.’ 

Yansou persuades Sse to agree to 
this plan; who, however, pleads, 
‘ There is one thing that afflicts me : 
whilst I am afar, seeking a protec- 
tion ,»many a day will pass away; and 
if in the interval there should come 
some man of merit, more prompt 
in his courtship than I have been, 
and obtain her, what will become 


of Sse Yeoupe? And in what 
place could he make his complaints 
heard?’ But Yansou assures him 
of her young lady’s constancy. 


‘Who, then,’ he asks, ‘is the uncle 
to whom I am to apply at Pekin ? 
‘The Lord Gou, of the Imperial 
Academy,’ she replies, darting away 
as the sound of voices is heard to 
approach. 

Sse quits the garden full of un- 
comfortable reflections. ‘ Dr. Gou 
wished me to marry his daughter 
and I refused. How can I have 
the face to apply to him in the pre- 
sent affair?’ Nevertheless, next 
morning he mounted his horse 
(taking leave by letter of Tchang 
and Wang) and set forth for the ca- 
pital. All this while, the messengers 
of his uncle, Inspector-General Sse, 
had been seeking for him in vain. 

And now, being again on the 
road, young Sse recollected his in- 
tention of consulting the Hermit of 
Gratitude, and turned his horse 


[ October 


south- westward, towards Keouyong, 
where that sage lived. Again, he 
thought, ‘the Hermit can be ofnouse 
to me ; better push on to the capi- 
tal and see if anything can be done 
with Dr. Gon,’ and so pulled bridle 
and turned his horse’s head north- 
wards once more. Approaching a 
village he met a man on horseback, 
accompanied by four servants on 
foot, and recognised him as an ac- 
quaintance. The family name of 
the new-comer was Sse, his little 
name was Yeoute, and his title of 
honour Yantsoung. Though he 
bore the same family name as Sse 
Yeoupe, there was no relationship 
between them, but they had been 
fellow-students in the same college. 
The new-comer had not made any 
great progress in literature, but 
he was very rich. He was now 
twenty-five years of age, and very 
much addicted to wine and pleasure. 
He possessed, it may be said, but 
one good quality, which was to 
spend money with profusion, when 
he had his house filled with com- 
pany. As he was free from all re- 
straint, he passed the greater part 
of his time in the city, where he 
had a numerous acquaintance. He 
was returning from it the day he 
met Sse Yeoupe, and invited him to 
his house. After dinner they sat 
drinking and talking together, 
and Sse Yeoute, being fresh 
from the city, had the pleasure 
of telling Sse Yeoupe that his 
name was restored to its place on 
the lists, and that he was now en- 
titled to wear the green collar of his 
degree. Sse Yeoupe was in a state 
of great exhilaration not only from 


joy, but from the wine he had drunk, 


and felt himself disposed to be cdm- 
municative. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘ my 
dear friend, another business upon 
which I had determined to consult 
you; for why should I conceal any- 
thing from you? Ihave a marriage 
in view, and I wish to get Lord Gou 
to use his influence with the family 
ie my favour.’ At these words 
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Sse Yeoute, struck with an idea, 
said, ‘Is it not the daughter of Pe 
Thaihiouan for whom you wish him 
to propose ?’ 

Sse Yeoupe, seeing that he had 
made so good a guess, could not re- 
frain from bursting into a lond 
langh, ‘ You are one of the Genii, 
my brother,’ he exclaimed. 

It must be known that Sse Ye- 
oute’s residence was close to the 
Counsellor of State Pe’s country 
house, and that, for a long time 
back, he had been perfectly aware 
of the beauty and talents of Miss 
Pe, as well as of the extreme caution 
which her father was determined to 
use in the choice of a son-in-law. 
He had often regretted not having 
been able to gain access to the 
house himself; and now, seeing 
that Sse Yeoupe, who had come 
directly from the village, wished to 
get Dr. Gou to take upon him- 
self the office of a go-between, he 
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had little difficulty in guessing, at 
the first attempt, the name of the 
lady in question. But, with an 
eye to his own interest, he said, 
‘ It is useless to speak of the beauty 
of Miss Pe; for her father is a most 
intractable man: he has refused I 
know not how many proposals for 
his daughter.’ 

Our hero proceeded to tell the 
other Sse about the poetry, &., at 
Pe’s house, and the latter recom- 
mended him to push on to the 
capital and try to see Dr. Gou as 
soon as possible. Atthe same time 
the rogue knew that Dr. Gou was 
not now in the capital, but had re- 
moved again to his country-house ; 
and gave this advice to gain time 
for his own plans in regard to 
Miss Pe. 

And here ends the tenth chapter 
and first volume of the novel. We 
trust our readers will not object to 
follow it to the end. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


04 


[ October 


ITS PERSONNEL AND ITS 


ORATORY. 


HERE is something dramatic in 
the contrast between the com- 
mencement and the close of the 
Parliamentary Session, which, to 
the supreme satisfaction and relief 
of every one of the 658 gentlemen 
of whom her Majesty’s ‘ Faithful 
Commons’ consist, came to an end 
on the 7th of August last. It 
opened with the dulness of absolute 
stagnation ; it terminated in a wild 
whirl of universal excitement. The 
political barometer, which in April 
pointed to ‘set fair,’ had veered 
round to ‘very stormy’ towards 
the latter part of July. At least a 
score of members who in the first 
month of summer had obtained 
leave of absence from the Speaker 
on ‘urgent private business’ till 
the prorogation, found themselves 
suddenly recalled by the impulse of 
an irresistible attraction to West- 
minster, at the very moment when 
they had hoped to be enjoying the 
cool breezes of Nor way, or to be 
pleasurably engaged in forecasting 
the prospects of a shooting cam- 
paign in the Carpathians. Nor was 
it merely that the genius of political 
unrest had asserted his presence 
at St. Stephen’s, that the evil 
angel of sectarian strife had vio- 
lently stirred the waters of a 
lethargic partisanship. Far be it 
from me to repeat here the narra- 
tive of the rhetorical combats which 
marked the flaming passage of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, or 
to call up the, in all probability, 
only half-told story of a measure 
which, it is said, will revolutionise 
the status of the Established Church 
of England. But it is really worth 
while to dwell for a moment on the 
episodes of unparalleled confusion 
that signalised the last two weeks 
of the sitting of Parliament. It 
seemed as if some veritable Puck of 
politics had got abroad, as if some 
‘shrewd and knavish ‘sprite’ had 


been let loose for the express pur- 
pose of setting an entire represen- 
tative assemblage by its ears, and 
of beguiling it into a series of traps 
and pitfalls, much as Robin Good- 
fellow ‘misleads night wanderers, 
laughing at their harm :’ 


And then the whole quire hold their hips 
and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth, and sneeze, and 
swear 

A merrier hour was never wasted there. 


That is a perfectly faithful de- 
scription of what took place in the 
House of Commons in the first 
week of August. Opposition and 
Treasury benches were alike one 
surging sea of anarchy. Political 
leaders were defied by their poli- 
tical followers; chiefs reviled their 
colleagues, and leaders roundly 
abused their lieutenants. The ties 
of party discipline and the bands of 
party organisation were snapped 
asunder as if they were so much 
packthread. iveryone found that 
his worst foes were those of his 
own household. The ex-Prime 
Minister asked, in sceptical aston- 
ishment, whether the late Solicitor- 
General could be of the same party 
as himself? The Premier impeached 
one of his own Secretaries of State 
in language which it seems in- 
credible that Lord Salisbury, should 
he consent temporarily to ignore it, 
can bring himself permanently to 
forget. No breaking-up supper at 
school, no Commemoration-day 
in the Undergraduates’ Gallery, 
was ever rife with a wilder con- 
fusion. Is it the case that all this 
was only due to a single effort at 
ecclesiastical legislation ! ? Was the 
Public Worship Bill the sole cause 
of the disturbance, or was it not 
rather the signal for the open mauni- 
festation of a state of things which 
had long been in existence ! ? When 
the history of political parties during 
the nineteenth century comes im- 
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partially to be written, it will pro- 
bably be found that the process of 
the gradual relaxation of party ties, 
accompanied by a systematic course 
of political plagiarism, which has 
been going on during the last de- 
cade, is really responsible for the 
political disorder which ‘an Act to 
put down Ritualism’ was instru- 
mental in revealing. Before party 
government can be revived in the 
form in which it once existed in the 
House of Commons, a new distri- 
bution of political forces must be 
made, a new point of political de- 
parture must be taken. The dis- 
tinctions which once existed be- 
tween two great organisations of 
national statesmanship have passed 
into ‘ the portion of weeds and out- 
worn faces.’ The Tory leaderthinks 
how much he must concede; the 
Liberal how much he may. The 
difference between the two, as we 
at present see it in operation, is one 
not of kind, but of degree. Govern- 
ment by faction has taken for the 
present the place of government by 
party, and the Session of 1874 will be 
chiefly memorable as having brought 
out this fact in strong and | startling 
relief. 

But I am not going to wander off 
into any political digressions. In 
the remarks which I have to make 
on the House of Commons as it is, 
or, at least, as it was, last Session, 
Ishall say nothing which can wound 
the tenderest feelings of the most 
attached ally of Mr. Disraeli, or the 
most sensitive enthusiast for Mr. 
Gladstone. A very superficial ac- 
quaintance with the Chamber of our 
elective Legislature, under the régime 
of the late and of the present 
Government, is enough to indicate 
the nature and extent of the differ- 
ence between the two. It was 
indeed indicated by the present 
Prime Minister himself, in the 
memorable remarks with which he 
announced the postponement of the 
‘reactionary’ clauses in the En- 
dowed Schools Amendment Bill. 
Mr. Disraeli then stated, in a vein 
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of perhaps unconscious, perhaps 
unavoidable, satire, that he had 
thought it right to give the rising 
generation of statesmen an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their Parlia- 
mentary aptitudes. This is exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone always objected 
to do. The ex-Premier was never 
satisfied unless he could simultane- 
ously concentrate on himself the 
duties of half a dozen Cabinet 
Ministers. He constituted himself 
at once the Corypheus and the 
Atlas of the Government. He made 
it a point to undertake a monopoly 
of administrative responsibility, to 
answer all questions, to superintend 
the details of all departments. 
Never was there a political chief 
possessed of such devouring and 
absolutely insatiable energies. Nor 
did Mr. Gladstone think it sufficient 
to meet the interrogatories of the 
House with replies proportioned in 
length to their merits and signi- 
ficance. He never wearied of verbal 
refinements, nor of nice logical 
distinctions. Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
in a capital essay on the House of 
Commons, from the point of view of 
the Reporters’ Gallery, written some 
years ago in the (Quarterly, very 
happily characterised Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Parliamentary manner on 
these occasions. If, the essayist 
said, Lord Palmerston were asked 
on what day the Session would be 
over, the Viscount would reply that 
it was the intention of her Majesty to 
close the Session on August 18 : 


Mr. Gladstone would possibly premise 
that, inasmuch as it was for her Majesty to 
decide upon the day which would be accept- 
able to herself, it was scarcely compatible 
with Parliamentary etiquette to ask the 
Minister to anticipate such decision ; but, 
presuming that he quite understood the 
purport of the right hon. gentleman’s 
question, of which he was not entirely 
assured, the completion of the duties of the 
House of Commons, and the formal termi- 
nation of the sittings of the Legislature, 
were two distinct things. He would say 
that her Majesty’s Minister had repre- 
sented to the Queen that the former would 
probably be accomplished about the 18th 
of August, and that such day would not be 
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unfavourable for the latter, and therefore, 
if the Sovereign should be pleased to ratify 
that view of the case, the day he had 
named would be probably that enquired 
after by the right honourable gentleman.' 


This is scarcely a burlesque of 
the Gladstonian circumlocution. 
Mr. Disraeli is often bombastic, 
often enigmatical, but he is never 
circumlocutory after such a fashion 
as this. If a question is put to 
him, he either replies at once affir- 
matively or negatively, as the case 
may be, or lets his questioner un- 
derstand, in as few words as pos- 
sible, that the subject is one on 
which he declines to give any in- 
formation. He is humorous or 
contemptuous; he administers a 
snub, or he launches an epigram ; 
he is solemn or he is flippant ; but 
he is always terse and sententious. 
Silence wherever silence is pos- 
sible, and if not silence, a pregnant 
brevity, is the lesson which Mr. 
Disraeli perpetually labours by his 
own example to inculcate upon his 
followers. He has not been unsuc- 
cessful. If an analysis were made 
of the time devoted by members of 
the House of Commons to debate 
last Session, it would be found that 
Liberal garrulity stood to Conser- 
vative chatter in the ratio of three 
to one. It would be also found 
that, whereas, under the Liberal 
régime, the political general left 
nothing, or scarcely anything, 
for his lieutenant to discharge, 
Mr. Disraeli has religiously avoided 
opening his lips in the House of 
Commons whenever he could secure 
the vicarious performance of the 
task. 

This is not the only way in which 
the personal influence of Mr. Dis- 
raeli has made itself felt in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, 
with results widely different from 
those experienced under the auspices 
of Mr. Gladstone, The Tory leader 
has done his best to diffuse an at- 
mosphere of bonhomie through 


Parliament. Not merely has he 
been in a great degree all things to 
all men, complimenting now the 
Home Rulers on their good taste 
and moderation, now some erewhile 
antagonist on the conscientious 
energy of his career, but he has 
seldom failed, when opportunity of- 
fered, to import an element of jo- 
cularity into the senatorial routine. 
One is reminded by the reception 
given to Mr. Disraeli, when he rises 
to answer the most trivial enquiry, 
of the old story of Theodore Hook. 
If the author of Sayings and Doings 
asked for the mustard, the whole 
company went into roars of laughter. 
Mr. Disraeli has acquired such a 
reputation for witty antithesis, and 
odd combinations of words, that the 
most commonplace of his replies 
is quite enough to elicit an antici- 
patory titter from both sides of the 
House. It can hardly be said that 
Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues are equally 
successful in this line of effort. 
Mr. Cross frequently essays the 
humorous réle, but his very mild 
jests fall flat, and not the faintest 
suspicion of cachinnation is audible. 
Mr. Disraeli’s weapon can be han- 
dled by himself alone. 

Taking a retrospect of all the rhe- 
torical incidents and episodes in the 
House of Commons between the 
months of March and August, the 
most assiduous habitué will be able 
only to call to mind one genuine joke, 
and that was the happy comparison 
by Mr. Disraeli of Mr. Fawcett’s 
incessant queries addressed to the 
Government, in the course of the 
debate on the second reading of the 
Endowed Schools Amendment Bill, 
with ‘a practice of which we have 
heard a great deal lately — the 
Catechism after the Second Lesson.’ 
But Mr. Disraeli has coined phrases 
which have excited momentary 
merriment, some of which may 
win a permanent place in the 
répertoire of Parliamentary good 
things. Mr. Smollett levelled his 
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‘pleasantries and his invectives’ 
at the head of Mr. Gladstone for 
his premature dissolution. The 
contingent of Irish members 
have been lavish in the oratory 
which seldom fails to awaken the 
mirth of the House. Sir William 
Harcourt has been entertainingly 
vehement in his vituperations of 
his accredited political chief. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has done his best 
to amuse his audience with jests of 
questionable refinement, and ba- 
dinaye of undoubted antiquity ; 
but, with the single exception just 
mentioned, no witticism has been 
perpetrated by either Liberal or 
Conservative speakers which is 
likely to live. 

The operation of the Ballot has 
caused but little change in the 
personnel of the House of Com- 
mons. It is much as it was. The 
Parliamentary visitor will see sit- 
ting on either side of the Speaker’s 
chair the same array of broad-acred 
squires, of socially aspiring capi- 
talists, of tallow-boilers and gin- 
distillers, as he has observed any 
time during the last ten years. The 
squires are not quite so numerous 
as they were. The barristers are 
more numerous; but the element 
whose arithmetical increase is most 
plainly observable is the military. 
The Abolition of Purchase Bill 
seems to have had the effect of in- 
spiring a number of ex-officers, both 
in the Regulars and the Militia, with 
Parliamentary ambition ; and more 
questions relative to this depart- 
ment of State, now superintended 
by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, were asked 
last Session than have been known 
since the days of the Indian mutiny. 
There, seated in the middle of the 
Treasury Bench, is Mr. Disraeli, 
calm, impassive, and to all appear- 
ance ‘in inward meditation wrapt,’ 
and dreamily unconscious of all 
that is going on around him, Im- 
mediately opposite is Mr. Gladstone 
speaking—for we will suppose it to 
be one of the occasions on which 
the leader of the Opposition has 
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forsaken his Cambrian seclusion at 
the bidding of the Public Worship 
Bill—in his most effective manner. 
Occasionally Mr. Disraeli leans for- 
ward to the table, dips a pen in 
ink, and notes down a single word 
on a diminutive piece of paper. 
But the motion seems merely me- 
chanical, and the Prime Minister 
once more lapses into apparent 
lethargy. Mr. Gladstone is now 
drawing on to his peroration; and 
presently, having brought his final 
sentence to a close in a tone full of 
emphasis and passion, sits down. 
Not a moment is lost; the cheers 
have not died away when Mr. 
Disraeli springs from his seat, with 
all the artificially suppressed im- 
petuosity which marked his manner 
twenty years ago. The manage- 
ment of his voice is much now as 
it was then. In gesture Mr. Disraeli 
never much indulged. He used, 
indeed, to be very much in the 
habit of toying, somewhat affectedly, 
with a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief at particular points of his ad- 
dress. That device he has now dis- 
carded, and a slight inclination of 
the body is the only sign which he 
gives of any access of momentary 
emotion. His utterance is clear as 
of old, and the occasional very 
slight hesitation only serves to give 
emphasis to the phrase or word 
which it precedes. It has been 
said, with truth, of the Parliamen- 
tary manner of Mr. Disraeli, that 
no orator ever carried to a higher 
perfection the art of compelling a 
hearer to listen to every word 
spoken. It is his characteristic to 
adopt a tentative manner until he 
discovers, by the acclamations with 
which some cleverly turned phrase 
is received, that he has hit the 
House between wind and water. 
Then his voice changes, his attitude 
becomes more erect. Confident 
of the result, he proceeds to enforce 
the argument, or to point the 
moral, first flashed on the House by 
a single verbal felicity, with every 
variety of illustration, and with a 
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luxurious abundance of epithets. 
Mr. Disraeli’s two speeches on the 
Public Worship Bill were typical 
instances of his oratorical method ; 
and the transition from comparative 
oscillation to dogmatic self-reliance 
just mentioned was exemplified 
with all the startling force of con- 
trast in each. 

Mr. Disraeli has his imitators, 
but they are not on his own side of 
the House. The nearest approach 
last Session to the coining of a 
phrase with the true Disraelitish 
ring about it, by a member of the 
Government, was when Mr. Lowther 
spoke of ‘the Commission for the 
leadership of the Opposition.’ Sir 
William Harcourt has modelled 
his declamatory style very closely 
after the example of the Tory 
chief. When the late Solicitor- 
General entered Parliament, it was 
said that his peculiar mission was 
to demolish Mr. Disraeli. One 
cannot help being reminded of 
Androcles and the lion. When the 
king of beasts was let loose into the 
arena for the purpose of devouring 
his victim, the spectators were much 
disappointed at seeing the grateful 
animal tranquilly lick the hands and 
fawn at the feet of its former 
liberator. So it has been with Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli. 
Instead of attacking the then leader 
of the Opposition, ‘ Historicus,’ on his 
entry into the House of Commons, 
turned round upon the members of 
his own party, and in set phrases, 
which displayed a very close and 
careful study of Mr. Disraeli’s most 
vituperative harangues, imputed 
all manner of ineptitudes and 
offences to the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. The next thing 
which the world heard of Sir 
William Harcourt was, that he was 
a frequent guest of Mr. Disraeli at 
Hughenden ; and in a remarkable 
speech which he made at the Oxford 
Dinner on New Year’s Day, he 
produced w very accurate parody of 
Mr. Disraeli at his best. Even in 
the case of Mr. Edward Jenkins and 


Sir Charles Dilke, the visitor to the 
House of Commons will see the in- 
fluence of Mr. Disraeli’s periods and 
phrases. Mr. Jenkins some few 
months ago made a maiden speech 
on the Gold Coast question, which 
must have recalled to many who 
heard it the initial Parliamentary 
utterance of the chief of her 
Majesty’s Government. Similar in 
design, it was overtaken by a like 
fate, and when Mr. Jenkins com- 
menced to ring the changes on ‘ poli- 
tical somnambulism,’ and ‘ hysteric 
statesmanship ’"—the former an ex- 
pression taken bodily from Mr. 
Disraeli—the House of Commons 
very decidedly intimated its deter- 
mination not to listen to the crambe 
repetita of declamation. Sir Charles 
Dilke contents himself with copying 
the more bizarre of Mr. Disraeli’s 
alliterations, as when he told the 
House—as he told the Ancient Order 
of Foresters at Hammersmith last 
month—that the publicans were per- 
plexed, the parsons persecuted, and 
the Dissenters disgusted. Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Hall, the Con- 
servative member for Oxford, and 
Mr. Hanbury, member for Tam- 
worth, are the chief among the re- 
maining youthful senators who 
have endeavoured in the course of 
the Session to make their mark. 
The first and the last have scarcely 
aspired to distinguish themselves as 
orators. They have each attempted 
to achieve fame by a spécialité. Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth has devoted him- 
self to the task of ‘ getting up’ the 
question of Houses for the Poor; 
Mr. Hanbury has evidently spent 
much time on the study of African 
Blue Books. Both Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hall have 
essayed to shine as luminaries of 
debate. But they have done no- 
thing more than show us specimens 
of two different schools of Academic 
Union oratory. 

Independently of the interest 
which the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill lent to the expiring Ses- 
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sion, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
irrepressible Irish members may be 
said to have done much of late to- 
wards rescuing the proceedings of 
the House of Commons from an 
absolute monotony of dulness. Let 
the reader suppose that it is a 
Wednesday in June. The Speaker 
took the chair at twelve o’clock. 
The motions and notices of motion 
are speedily despatched, and it is 
understood that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will be allowed, for the ventilation 
of his hobby, the period that must 
elapse before the hour hand of the 
clock, just under the Peers’ gallery, 
points to the fatal ten minutes to 
six. On hearing the order of the 
day Sir Wilfrid merely moves that 
the Bill be read a second time, re- 
serving himself for its fuller advo- 
cacy till later in the afternoon. It 
is but a languishing and wearisome 
talk up to three o'clock. The 
Speaker, bored presumably to ex- 
haustion, adjourns for a chop, re- 
turning inten minutes. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson rises; the rumour runs 
round the lobbies that the honour- 
able member for Carlisle is on his 
legs, and in a very short time the 
House is full. It is Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s special vocation to show 
that compulsory teetotalism and 
solemn dulness need not go to- 
gether, that cold water and witti- 
cisms are not necessarily incon- 
sistent, and that the praises of 
Rechabitism afford just as good an 
opportunity for the exhibition of 
sportive fancy and a lively humour 
as lyrical panegyrics on the most ex- 
quisite vintage of France or the 
Rhine. The ‘House of Commons re- 
quires the presence of a professor of 
the art of buffoonery. Such a pro- 
fessor it found in Mr. Bernal Osbor ne; 

and now that Mr. Bernal Osborne 
is, in a Parliamentary sense, defunct, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been marked 
protime accessit for the vacant 
chair, At the beginning of the 
Session it seemed as if Mr. Smollett 
night possibly enter a claim for the 
ice. But Mr. Smollett jests only 
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in order that he may laugh himself, 
and at the sole dictate of his own 
sweet will. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is 
always ready to relieve the mono- 
tony of business, and, even though 
the theme of total abstinence is not 
under discussion to lend him its 
glowing inspiration, he will find his 
inspiration in any casual topic that 
may cropup. When the honourable 
baronet is fairly launched upon 
his theme, every alternate sentence 
that drops from his lips is the 
signal for an outburst of ‘ loud 
laughter.’ He welcomes _ those 
ebullitions of merriment, as he in- 
forms his audience, with grateful 
satisfaction, for the cause which 
at first provokes smiles is, he re- 
marks, generally in the end crowned 
with triumph. Sir Wilfrid’s jests 
are smnal] enough, but they relieve 
the ennui of mere vestry-like talk, 
the interminable disputation of 
Committee, the didactic dulness of 
‘superior people,’ and when Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson sits down, it is amid 
a good deal of laughing and loud 
cries of ‘ Divide!’ But there are 
other gentlemen who insist upon 
having their say. The question is 
long since utterly threshed out, and 
their remarks are barely tolerated. 
An amendment has been moved 
to the effect that, instead of 
the words ‘a second time,’ there 
should be inserted ‘this day six 
months,’ and when the Speaker 
puts the issue of the division which 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends 
are intent on taking, he proposes the 
* question’ that the words proposed 
to be left out shall stand. The 
‘Noes ’ thunder forth in overwhelm- 
ing chorus, followed by the slender- 
est possible manifestation on the 
part of the ‘Ayes.’ So when the 
Speaker expresses his conviction 
that the ‘ Noes’ have it, his decision 
is challenged, and the division takes 
place—‘ the Ayes to the right and 
the Noes to the left.’ There is no 
need to pursue the sequel. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has occupied a few 
hours with his favourite hobby, the 
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House has been amused, several 
gentlemen have been much gratified 
by the sound of their own voices, 
and the nation will know to-morrow 
that its representatives, as a body, 
are as much averse to the princi- 
ples of permissive liquor legislation 
as ever. 

The appearance of the Westmin- 
ster lobbies may generally be taken 
as an accurate index of the character 
of the debate impending or in actual 
progress. For instance, the merest 
tyro might have inferred from this 
phenomenon a few months ago, 
whether it was Bible or beer which 
engaged the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s ‘ Faithful Commons’ on any 
given evening or afternoon. If the 
former, he would have seen the 
Great Hall, the passages, and 
the ante-chambers populous with 
thronging groups of enthusiastic 
clergymen. The Anglican priest- 
hood, whose members imagined 
themselves, as indeed they were, 
most vitally interested in the issues 
of the discussion, were very conspi- 
cuously represented. If the visitor 
made his way into the ‘Members’ 
Lobby,’ he would have seen Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Talbot the 
centre of a demonstrative group of 
ritualistic clerics. The Secretaries 
of half a dozen Church Defence 
Associations were waiting for a 
minute’s interview with Mr. Russell 
Gurney. Meanwhile Sir William 
Harcourt would appear on the scene, 
and steadly ignoring all efforts at 
recognition, with a bearing eloquent 
of defiance, make his way into that 
Chamber which is ‘ the manufactory 
of English Statute Law.’ The scene 
on the occasion of the Licensing 
Bill debates was equally typical. It 
was sultry weather about the middle 
of last July,and perspiring publicans 
were seated at intervals along the 
line of approach to the senatorial 
sanctum. In a contested election 
the vote and goodwill of the licensed 
victuallers is of more importance 
than that of the parsons, and ho- 
nourable members displayed a re- 


markable assiduity in answering the 
personal messages which they re- 
ceived from the unfortunate pur- 
veyors of alcoholic refreshment, who 
were waiting to whisper a few words 
of counsel in their ear. Some of 
these gentlemen were chiefly aiming 
to gain an order for admittance, and 
they showed subsequently in an 
imposing phalanx in the Strangers’ 
Gallery. But the majority were 
intent on more serious business, 
and the extent to which they but- 
ton-holed the politicians who had 
solicited and received their vote and 
interest a few months previously, 
might have supplied M. Taine with 
a world of material for philosophic 
and, perhaps, satirical reflection. 
On another occasion it is neither 
the public-house question nor the 
Church question which invites the 
attention of an elective Legisla- 
ture. We are to have an Irish 
evening, and the nationality of 
the imminent discussion is imme- 
diately shown in the composition 
of the knots of gentlemen standing 
in and about the Members’ Lobby. 
Every variety of Hibernian accent 
is audible, from the thin, nipping 
brogue of Dublin to the rich, broad 
roll of Cork. Some of these sons of 
the Emerald Isle are the correspon- 
dents of Irish newspapers, waiting, 
it may be, for any intelligence 
which they can pick up, or perhaps 
to receive from one of their com- 
patriots who is going to enlighten 
the House that evening with his 
oratory a full and correct report of 
the as yet undelivered speech. In 
this case it is as well that the cor- 
respondent should not transmit it to 
his paper on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, unless it is ac- 
tually delivered that night—a piece 
of practical wisdom which the re 
presentatives of the Dublin press 
ignored more than once in the 
course of last Session. Others there 
are possessed by a spirit of feverish 
anxiety to know whether certain pe- 
titions have been presented. Others, 
again, whose dress and demeanour 
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plainly indicate the pressure of 
circumstances, and who have 
come to crave from some friendly 
M.P. his interest with the powers 
that be in securing a place 
‘under Government.’ The Irish 
member is a study, and an interest- 
ing one. In or out of the House, 
in the lobby, or in his attempt to 
catch the Speaker’s eye, he is a re- 
markable contrast to the English 
senator. There is nothing more 
distasteful to the ordinary repre- 
sentative of a borough or a county 
than to be plagued at Westminster 
by the presence of constituents ; and 
the: devices by which he manages 
to evade them are as ingenious as, 
and less laborious than, those by 
which Mr. Richard Swiveller con- 
trived to make himself invisible to 
obnoxious shopkeepers. But the 
Irish member receives the Irish 
voter, who comes to press upon him 
some little request, with an intense 
cordiality and empressement. ‘ Me 
boy, I’m deloighted!’ is the wel- 
come which you may hear in half a 
dozen directions this afternoon, and 
the Hibernian senator despatches 
his friend in a twinkling to the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 

The pilgrim from the Isle of 
Saints sees the representatives of his 
country seated together below the 
Liberal gangway, on the Speaker’s 
left, and not one of them is absent 
to-day. Mr. Butt, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
and Mr. Power sit next to each 
other.. There, behind, is the stu- 
pendous mass of Mr. O’Gorman— 
vir instar montis. But the general 
attendance in other quarters of the 
House is not good. The Govern- 
ment bench is full, and two rows 
behind is the familiar form of Mr. 
Henley, his hat on and his arms 
folded, just as both have been any 
time the last half-century. In a 
line with him is Mr. Newdegate, 
and nearly confronting Mr. Newde- 
gate, on the front Opposition bench, 
is the Ultramontane champion, Sir 
George Bowyer. Both of these gen- 
tlemen will probably make their 
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voices heard in the course of the 
debate, if the semblance of an open- 
ing is allowed them, and the stream 
of Irish volubility can be checked 
for a single moment. Mr. Newde- 
gate will discern the cloven foot 
of the Papacy, and whenever Mr. 
Newdegate rises to attack Rome, 
Sir G. Bowyer, as member for the 
Vatican, rises to attack Mr. New- 
degate. But the Irish members in- 
tend to keep the debate as much 
as possible to themselves. Mr. Butt 
has no sooner finished a speech 
noticeable for its moderation, its 
lucidity of statement, and its care 
of argument, than Mr. O’Sullivan, 
proprietor and editor of the 
chief Irish Nationalist newspaper, 
rises. Mr. O’Sullivan speaks with 
fluency—that goes without saying 
—with much vigour, and with a 
great eye to declamatory effect. 
Whatever he says has the stamp of 
real ability, nor is there any member 
of the House who more advanced 
his Parliamentary reputation last 
Session than the member for Cork. 
Mr. Power possesses remarkable ap- 
titude for debate, and Mr. O’Gor- 
man’s position is sufficiently defined 
when it is said that with the form 
of a Falstaff he combines the spirit 
of a Joe Miller. 

An Irish debate, when it is not 
insufferably prolix, is regarded by 
the House in the light of an 
agreeable divertissement. ‘Pleased 
with a trifle, tickled by a straw,’ 
it is wonderful to notice on what 
slight provocation honourable mem- 
bers become convulsed with laughter 
inextinguishable. A newly-elected 
M.P. interposes his person acciden- 
tally between the Speaker and a 
member who is addressing himself 
to the House, and there is a general 
roar, half of merriment, half of in- 
dignation. Mr. Disraeli, with pro- 
bably intentional inaccuracy, al- 
ludes to Mr. Gladstone as Prime 
Minister, and there is a general 
demonstration of intense amuse- 
ment. The old tricks and the old 
stories never fail to hit the mark 
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when in the hands or coming from 
the lips of one who has made a 
favourable impression. It is like 
Mr. Hardcastle’s anecdote of the 
grouse in the gun-room: ‘Your 
lordship must not tell that story if 
we are not to laugh; I can’t help 
laughing at that; we have laughed 
at it these twenty years.’ 

More noticeable even than the 
facility with which the House is 
amused, is the absence of new Par- 
liamentary favourites or speakers 
who have succeeded in making 
any impression on the House 
within the last twenty-five years. 
Among the Irish Ultramontanes 
there are several gentlemen who, 
as has been said, possess much 
fluency and some vigour. Mr. 
Chaplin is listened to with attention 
on the themes on which he is an 
authority, and made a speech on the 
Irish Church Bill which drew forth 
the commendations of Mr. Disraeli. 
As for Lord George Hamilton, it 
may be remarked of him, in his 
capacity of Under Secretary at the 
India Office, non dum res, sed spes 
est. There is promise, there has 
scarcely as yet been time for per- 
formance. As for the other youth- 
ful members of the Conservative 
party, and for the matter of that 
the Liberal party, Bacon’s remark 
is not altogether imapplicable— 
‘there is an early ripeness in its 
years which fadeth betimes.’ Mr. 
Plunkett and Mr. M. W. Ridley, 
from both of whom great things 
were expected, have given no sign 
since they have been in the House. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is only one gentleman who 
has entered Parliament within the 
last decade who has succeeded 
in securing anything like a distin- 
guished position, and whose presence 
would be missed if he were to quit 
it next Session—Sir William Har- 
court. As we look round the 
benches on both sides of the House, 
we see on the Speaker’s right Mr. 
Beresford Hope, anxious to con- 
vert a Philistine generation to his 
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own medisvalism by dint of a pon- 
derous delivery, grotesque gestures, 
and staggering sentences; Lord 
Eslington, a little lower down on the 
same side, ready to talk glibly about 
matters agricultural in Committee 
of Supply; as Mr. Scourfield is to 
admonish the House more suo of some 
fatal blunder it is about to commit 
in the regulation of its private busi- 
ness. If we go to the opposite 
benches, the men of real Parliamen- 
tary note on the front row are, with 
the exception of Mr. Fawcett, two 
Parliamentary veterans, Mr. Wal- 
ter and Mr. Roebuck. Immediately 
behind them is Mr. Horsman, and 
then we stumble over a cluster of 
politicians who have been returned 
to Westminster purely as the spokes- 
men of a clique or organs of a fac- 
tion—Mr. Henry Richards, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Dixon. 

The wealth of the House of 
Commons is probably double that 
of which any other assemblage in 
the world, elective or hereditary, 
can boast, and it was never wealthier 
than it is at present, although the 
Reform Bill and secret voting have 
unquestionably had the effect of 
introducing into Parliament the 
professional element in greater 
variety and in more abundance. 

There is also a certain con- 
tingent of what may be described 
as ‘ political loafers,’ whom it would 
be invidious to indicate by name— 
gentlemen who have gone into 
Parliament merely because they 
wished to enter the best club in 
London, or because they are de- 
sirous to obtain social promotion for 
their wives and daughters, or be- 
cause the honour has been thrust 
upon them by a corrupt consti- 
tuency, who could find no one else 
sufficiently opulent or sufficiently 
prodigal to squander thousands on 
his election. 

But whoever we have or have not 
in the House of Commons of the day, 
one thing is certain, that the states- 
men and the speakers who reign 
supreme, without rival,in the Parlia- 
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ment of 1874 are those who occupied 
that same position in 1864, nay— 
allowances made for death alone— 
in 1854. Mr. Gladstone is still in- 
comparably the first of Parliament- 
ary speakers. As Mr. Hayward has 
said of him, with perfect truth, ‘It is 
Eclipse first, andall therest nowhere. 
He may lack Mr. Bright’s impressive 
diction—impressive by its simplicity 
—or Mr. Disraeli’s humour and sar- 
casm [if Mr. Hayward had heard 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Sir William 
Harcourt on the eventful last Wed- 
nesday of last Session, a reply which 
clearly confers a fresh rhetorical 
laurel, he would probably have seen 
reason to modify his judgment on 
this point]; but he has made ten 
eminently successful speeches to 
Mr. Bright’s or Mr. Disraeli’s one. 
His foot is ever in the stirrup; his 
lance is ever in the rest. He throws 
down the gauntlet to all comers. 
Right or wrong, he is always real, 
natural, earnest, unaffected, and 
unforced”? In his own way Mr. 
Disraeli may claim a similar pre- 
cedence. In language identical with 
that which he applied to Lord Salis- 
bury, it may be said of him that, as 
‘a great master of gibes, and flouts, 
and jeers,’ he is unequalled. But, 
suve on one or two extra-Parlia- 
mentary occasions, he has never 
risen to the same level which 
he reached as the leader of the 
Young England party, and the as- 
sailant of Peel. Nevertheless, when 
the opportunity of ‘allusive plea- 
santry’ or uncurbed satire occurs, 
Mr. Disraeli need fear no living an- 
tagonist. 

On the Ministerial bench the 
second-best speaker is Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, who has always a 
vigorous flow of language at his 
command, and is sometimes, on con- 
genial occasions, not destitute of 
pregnant ideas. His speeches lend 


that moral support to the cause of 
Conservative eloquence which is 
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lacking in Mr. Disraeli. But the 
party to which Mr. Hardy directly 
appeals is a very limited one. It is 
only when he makes himself the 
champion of a reactionary Conser- 
vatism that he is sure of an enthu- 
siastic hearing, and the supporters 
of reactionary Conservatism are 
diminishing daily. Mr. Mowbray’s 
manner is intolerably stilted, and 
his profusion of words conceals an 
extreme poverty of thoughts. Sir 
John Hay is an admirable speaker on 
special topics. Mr. Forsyth has im- 
ported interest at a critical moment 
into more than one dreary de bate. 

Passing over to the Opposition 
benches, we encounter a larger num- 
ber of speakers of a distinctly high 
calibre. Mr. Forster is not an 
effective orator, but it would be 
no compliment to him to mention 
him in comparison with Lord San- 
don. Mr. Lowe, when he has pre- 
pared his speech, never fails to 
make a valuable addition to the 
annals of Hansard. Mr. Gdéschen 
is rapidly becoming an acute and 
formidable critic. His delivery is 
faulty—he mouths too much. His 
action is violent, without being 
effective; and he has contracted 
the same vicious habit as that 
which is so signally exemplified in 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, of 
assailing the table when he is de- 
sirous to lend additional emphasis 
to his words. Sir Henry James, as 
a fluent and clear expositor of legal 
points, is nearly, but not quite, the 
equal of Dr. Ball; from an oratori- 
cal point of view he is Dr. Ball’s 
superior. Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen shows steady improvement, but 
has much to learn. He is rather 
the polished conversationalist as 
yet than the Parliamentary debater. 
We are reminded, as we hear him, 
of Sir Arthur Helps’ s Friends in 
Council rather than of the practical 
politician who addresses himself to 
a popular representative body. 
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Twenty years ago it was said by 
a keen observer and well-informed 
judge, that the art of Parliamentary 
eloquence was extinct, and that no 
great speeches could be heard. 
‘There are long speeches, sarcastic 
speeches, and crack speeches ; but 
they are not such ‘speéches as fell 
from the lips of Burke, Pitt, and 
Fox, or, more recent still, from 
Canning and Brougham.’ The 
truth of this remark may be 
frankly admitted; and in what I 
have yet to say on the subject of 
the House of Commons, I will en- 
deavour to explain the reasons 
which may be held plausibly to ac- 
count for the fact. In the first 
place, it is as unreasonable to expect 
the oratory of Burke and Pitt, or 
even of Canning or of Brougham, 
in a Parliament composed as the 
present Parliament is, as it will be 
to expect their policy. The policy 
of an Administration depends upon 
the character of the House of 
Commons for the time being ;-so, 
too, must the standard of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. ‘The grand de- 
bate, the popular harangue,’ which 
we look for and find in the Georgian 
era of Parliamentary eloquence, ex- 
isted under a condition of things 
which cannot be recalled at will. 
Party has now degenerated into fac- 
tion. There was a real opposition 
between Whig and Tory. They 
differed from each other on funda- 
mental principles, and-they were 
perpetually challenging each other 
on momentous issues, which struck 
at the root of the art of govern- 
ment. Moreover, the time was 
eminently calculated to inspire 
patriots ‘and politicians with great 
thoughts, and with noble language 
in which to express them. The 
existence of England as a nation 
was menaced, and domestic policy 
was debated from an Imperial stand- 
point. The situation was full of 
dignity and danger. Men rose to 
it unconsciously, and the entire at- 
mosphere was ennobling. When 


the thirty tyrants at Athens wished 
to check the flood of Attic eloquence, 
they reversed the bema on the pnyx 
so that the speaker should no 
longer catch his inspiration from the 
prospect of the sea, the scene of 
the greatest Athenian triumphs. 
This simple historic circumstance 
remains for all ages the symbol of 
the influence which national spirit 
must exercise on national elo- 
quence. 

Year after year the tendency as- 
serts itself more and more with the 
constituencies to send to Parliament 
as their representatives men who are 
rather specialists than statesmen. 
The favoured candidate is he who 
has made a particular study of some 
particular branch of political or 
social knowledge; who is master‘of 
the whole question of local taxa- 
tion ; who is up in all the mysteries 
of Poor-law administration ; who 
is conversant with Bank currency 
and Consolidated Funds; with drains 
and sewers; with School Boards, 
and the new Educational Code. 
And this is inevitable. The British 
elector, in showing himself a genu- 
ine Gradgrind, is true to the prac- 
tical spirit of this very practical 
age. There is little or no scope for 
the exercise of imagination or the 
display of taste in the arena of 
political discussion. What the House 
of Commons has to consider is not 
so much broad questions of policy, 
or great problems which lie at the 
root of society and government, as 
technical points of political eco- 
nomy, and dry and minute details 
of commercial and industrial ar- 
rangement. The machine of go- 
vernment has grown terribly com- 
plex; its movement is necessarily 
less rapid. It would be unreason- 
able to expect from those who regu- 
late it, the rush, the vigour, the 
élan of the age of Pitt and Fox. 
As with the constituencies, so is 
it in the House itself. The mem- 
bers who command confidence, 
who are ‘looked upj to,’ as the 
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regular phrase is, are pre-emi- 
nently specialists and nothing more. 
Mr. Henley is the only specimen 
of the universal Nestor—the man 
whose opinion is valued, not be- 
cause he knows so much on any 
single subject, but because his judg- 
ment is so sound and shrewd on all. 
The new Parliamentary notabilities 
are, with scarcely an exception, men 
who have deeply studied but one 
topic, and who, save on that topic, 
are systematically silent. This is, 
of course, nothing more nor less 
than the spirit of vestrymanship 
asserting its sway, and, whether the 
fact be welcome or the reverse, it 
is beyond denial that the English 
House of Commons is, according to 
all visible signs, destined to become 
more of a parochial vestry and 
less of a national senate. 

The House of Commons is neces- 
sarily, in a sense, the educational 
mirror of the nation, and its speakers 
naturally reflect the dominant intel- 
lectual influences of their day. The 
present age is one of educational 
transition. The literary, and above 
all the classical, lines of the past 
are being deserted. The expulsion 
of the Muses from the national 
curriculum is rapidly becoming an 
accomplished fact, and the God- 
dess Scientia is being enthroned 
in their place. There has been a 
steady decrease since the Reform 
Bill of 1832 in the proportion of 
members of Parliament whose edu- 
cational antecedents are those which 
were once deemed indispensable to 
every English gentleman,and matters 
have now reached such a pass that 
itis thought bad taste to make a 
latin ‘quotation, lest you should 
affront your next-door neighbour 
by the parading of an unknown 
tongue. Mr. Gladstone is almost 
the only member of Parliament with 
whom the old spirit is strong 
enough to cause him to violate 
this rule of latter-day Parliamentary 
etiquette. In the Medal Room of 
the British Museum there is a 
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certain guinea, beneath which is a 
memorandum in the handwriting of 
Pulteney, who, in Macanulay’s esti- 
mate, was the most powerful leader 
of Opposition ever encountered by 
Sir Robert Walpole. This coin 
was lost by Walpole in consequence 
of a mistake in the version which 
he gave of a Horatian line. 


Nil eonscire sibi nulli pallescere culpz, 


said the great Minister, in answer 
to a charge made against him, his 
hand resting on his breast. Pulte- 
ney at once objected that his Latin 
was as faulty as his argument, and 
pointed out that nulld culpd was the 
true reading. A bet was made, a 
Horace was sent for; the required 
quotation was found, and Pulteney 
was declared the winner, who at 
once wittily said, ‘I can take the 
money without any blush on my 
side, but believe it is the only 
money which the hon. gentleman 
ever gave in this House over 
which the giver and receiver ought 
not equally to blush.’ THe House 
applauded; but considered that 
Walpole had committed a far more 
serious sin in his inaccurate prosody 
than when he acknowledged his 
ignorance of who Empson and Dud- 
ley were. The chief cause of the 
richness and elegance of the general 
standard of debate which formerly 
existed in the Commons was the 
education which its members re- 
ceived. The groundwork of that 
education was literary; the in- 
tellectual influences, to which they 
were from the first subjected, were 
classical. Eloquence and oratory 
are essentially Greek and Roman 
arts, and our first statesmen have, 
without an exception, learned them 
from the Greek and Roman models. 
The entire atmosphere of the House 
was suffused, as it were, with a 
classical aroma. The aptest meta- 
phors, the happiest repartees were 
drawn from the classical storehouse. 
When Sir William Bagot, rising 
under the impression that Burke 
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had concluded his speech, was 
angrily rebuked by the great orator 
for his premature interference, he 
apologised on the score of his 
country habits, in the following 
Virgilian quotation : 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at 
ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne yolubilis evum, 


and immediately had the whole 
House, Burke included, with him. 
Pitt was a speaker whose thoughts 
flowed naturally, as it seemed, ina 
classical channel. He had so tho- 
roughly assimilated all that is 
noblest and most picturesque in the 
writings of the ancients, that when 
he was in search for a metaphor 
to illustrate or an analogy to ex- 
plain his argument, some trope 
from Virgil or Homer rose spon- 
taneously and without any effort 
to his lips. His great speech on 
the Slave Trade concludes in 
this manner: ‘ Africa, though last 
of all the quarters of the globe, 
shall enjoy at length in the evening 
of her days those blessings which 
have descended so plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the 
world : 


Nos . .. primus equis Oriens afflavit 
anhelis ; 


Tilic sera, rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’ 


‘ T have heard it related,’ remarks 
Lord Stanhope on this, ‘by some 
who were at that time members of 
Parliament, that the first beams of 
the rising sun shot through the 
windows of the House in the midst 
of this final passage, and seemed, as 
Pitt looked upwards, to suggest to 
him without premeditation the elo- 
quent simile and the noble Latin 
lines with which he concluded.’ 

That is an era of Parliamentary 
oratory which can never be revived. 
The genius of classical tradition 
has fled for ever from the 
House of Commons. Out of the 
fulness of the mind the tongue 
speaketh. We live in an age 


marvellously well informed; we 
have established a system of educa- 
tion at enormously high pressure ; 
the facts of history and science which 
the merest schoolboy has at his 


‘fingers’ ends would fairly frighten 


the veteran statesman of what Lord 
Derby called the pre-scientific time. 
We may not as yet have actually 
changed the basis of the higher 
national instruction, but we are 
rapidly tending in the direction of 
such an alteration. Mr. Huxley im- 
plores us, with all his accustomed 
enthusiasm, to substitute as far as 
possible in our schools and colleges 
education in physical science for 
education in classical literature. 
There is small need of any such 
advice. We are doing it without 
solicitation. If we progress at this 
rate, twenty-five years will not 
have elapsed before the metamor- 
phosis will be absolute and complete. 
This may prove to be an excellent 
change; but at present it remains 
a question whether, for the average 
mind, science is a better educational 
instrument than literature. The in- 
struction of the dabbler in chemistry, 
in mechanics, and biology is, at all 
events, not that which can mould the 
mind and strengthen the imagina- 
tion of the orator—firing his 
thoughts and filling his fancy with 
striking and appropriate images. 
Last Session a speaker in the House 
of Commons compared the intellect 
of a living statesman to ‘a series of 
condensing chambers,’ and seemed 
amazingly proud of the trope. Not 
an hour after this flower of speech 
was dropped, a young gentleman 
educated at the London University, 
and the author of a chemical text- 
book, in commenting on the curri- 
culum of what are called our second- 
ary schools, deplored the insufficient 
prominence given to rudimentary 
teaching and science, declared that 
facts were better than books, and 
wound up with a glowing recital of 
the intellectual benefits which he 
had himself derived from a course 
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of physiological lectures given by 
competent masters; and these re- 
marks elicited signs of sincere ap- 
plause. With such aims and ideas 
as these in the minds of our educa- 
tional reformers, publicly confessed 
and publicly praised, it is difficult to 
see how we can ever rear a breed of 
orators like those of the past in Eng- 
land. The powerful periods, the epi- 
grams, the antitheses, the happy 
phrase, the classic retort, the well- 
turned simile—all those graces of 
diction which have been before now 
considered to make up the ideal of 
oratorical excellence must go. Ora- 
tory will be a lost art, because 
literary scholarship will be a lost 
practice and an obsolete passion. 
Half a century ago Hookham Frere 
predicted that any organic change 
in our educational system, such 
as this now described, would im- 
mediately make itself felt in an 
appreciable lowering of tone of our 
public life, and above all in the 
vulgarisation of our Parliamentary 
oratory. 

The prediction has at least been 
partly fulfilled already, and its fur- 
ther fulfilment is inevitable. The 
palmy period of English oratory 
was the palmy period also of Eng- 
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lish conversation—a time when men 
talked as they do not now even 
write, for posterity. It may not 
be inconceivable that new ele- 
ments resulting in a new division of 
parties may be imported into the 
public life of England, and under 
the influence of an intensified pa- 
triotism, Parliamentary oratory will 
regain something of its former glory. 
Yet even thus it can never possess 
that subtle essence of literary charm 
which is the secret of the speeches 
of Burke and Pitt. 

Whatever may be the exigencies 
of the age, men capable of supply- 
ing them will arise. The nation 
and the nation’s affairs do not re- 
quire at present statesmen and 
speakers cast in the heroic mould. 
What the constituencies of England 
now want is a House of Commons, 
patient, plodding, persevering, pos- 
essed of much technical and special 
snowledge, and inspired by a holy 
horror of sensational legislation. 
What a majority of the members of 
the House of Commons want is the 
agreeable and honourable occupa- 
tion which a Parliamentary career 
affords. The reciprocity of the 
arrangement is complete, and there- 
fore all is satisfactory. 


T. H. S. Escorr. 
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AT A HIGHLAND HOUT. 


I 


To live, poor wanderer of the wood and 
field, 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes and ver- 
dant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pustime 
yield. 
Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted 
rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy 
head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 
Burns. 


EANING against the door-post, 
and feeding Diarmid the pony 
with the oat-cake he somuch fancies, 
Iam enjoying at once the friendly 
way in which ve are all living 
together, and the grand, and— 
with its variety of colour, purple 
heather, green foliage, and golden 
corn, its radiance of sunlight, and 
picturesqueness of shadow—magi- 
cally beautiful scene of this our little 
community. 

Bonny Jean is milking Maoley 
before the door, while the other cow 
stands waiting her turn, cross and 
impatient by reason of her full 
udder, and the summer-flies ; the 
collie is amusing himself barking at 
the stirks and the calves, and biting 
their ears; Diarmid, whose social 
instincts have brought him in from 
the solitude of the half-dozen miles 
of commonage in the Forest, stands 
hinnying for another piece of oat- 
cake ; Bonny Jean’s youngest bairn 
is courageously defending herself 
from a bold and greedy hen, that is 
pertinaciously endeavouring to get 
out of her hand the piece of bread 
with which her mother has quieted 
her for a time; and a grey kitten 
sits winking in the sun, on one 
of the projecting stones that form 
the lower course of the wall of the 
cottage. Suddenly Oscar, for so 
the collie is named, finds this 
kitten’s complacency too provoking, 


and makes a dart at her. She, 
spitting feminine fury, threatens 
him with her claws; he, making 
as if he would bring down his paw 
on her, whines as if to say, ‘ Why 
can’t you let us play, without being 
so vixenish?’ but she, poor little 
thing, is too weak to be good- 
humoured ; and he humorously ter- 
minates the skirmish by quietly 
sitting down upon her. 

On the right, runs a tinkling burn, 
separating the green and cultivated 
hill on which the cottage stands, 
from the heather-purpled moun- 
tain. To the burn a birch-em- 
bowered fountain contributes its 
overflow. And though it is itself 
1,500 feet above the sea, it is good 
two miles from this highest of 
Highland huts to the summit of the 
mountain. On the left, and all 
round the back of the cottage, a 
birch-wood shields it a little from 
the bitter winds from the east 
and the north. At the foot of the 
green in front are the barn, the 
stable, the byre, and the corn- 
yard, where often, when the har- 
vest has been late, hands scarce, 
and wintry tempests gathering, I 
have helped to get the stacks 
built. Farther down are the fields, 
but much broken up by the dark 
trees and rocks that still give mean- 
ing to the name of Knochan-dhu. 
Some five hundred feet below 
where Bonny Jean is milking, is the 
bottom of the narrow glen, with its 
rapid stream winding so tortuously 
through meadows and corn-fields, 
that they are now all on this side, 
and now all on that. And opposite 
me, as I stand here, is a vast 
steep surface of mountain, glowing 
with heather in theglory of its bloom. 
A craggy pine-clad hill, standing 
out from the rest, terminates this 
long wall like a great tower; and 
the narrow glen, at our feet, falls, 
with its rapid stream, into a wider 
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strath with a large river, on the 
other side of which, and at right 
angles to the mouth of our glen, 
rises the main group of mountains. 
At the junction of the two valleys 
there has been, from the earliest 
times of the Scottish monarchy, a 
castle, hunting-seat partly, and 
partly stronghold. But though one 
might here recall many national 
traditions, and picture to oneself 
many barbaric scenes, from the time 
of Kenneth the Hardy in the ninth, 
and Malcolm Great-head in the 
eleventh century, to that of the last 
Jacobite rebellions ; standing amid 
the sympathies of such a group as 
that at the door of my Highland hut, 
breathing air exhilarating as an 
Olympian draught, and amid a 
varied grandeur and beauty of Na- 
ture, infinitely musical in its sym- 
bolism of Humanity; one is disposed 
rather to forecast a less barbarous 
Future, than to recall an even yet 
more barbarous Past. 

For still barbarous is the Present. 
Hark the yells, and now, the rifle- 
shots echoing in quick succession 
from the corrie between the opposite 
mountain and the pine-clad moun- 
tain-tower that terminates it. 

But what is that man about, 
bawling and gesticulating down 
there in the glen, and looking up 
to this mountain-side, just beyond 
our hut? Presently I perceive that 
he is ‘ working’ his collie, or sheep- 
dog, more than a mile above him 
on the hill; and, listening, distin- 
guish his various orders in Saxon, 
instead of Gaelic, as the sheep must 
all be wintered in the Lowlands, 
and the dogs are not, like their 
masters, equally conversant with 
both languages. ‘G’ way oot!’ 
* Wast by!’ ‘ G’ way back!’ ‘Come 
nar!’ &c. A common, but none 
the less—indeed, so much the more 
a fine sight, this mutual intelli- 
gence of Man and Beast. 

And might not the mutual intel- 
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ligence between Man and his Lower 

Brethren be immensely extended ? 
Living at this hut in the midst of a 
vast district of forests, I have be- 
come more than ever impressed with 
—may I say it ?—the still somewhat 
barbarous condition of human so- 
ciety indicated by Man’s state of 
warfare with all but the very few 
Animals he has as yet subdued and 
domesticated. We are now begin- 
ning, at least, to look back with 
humiliation and pity on the time 
when our forefathers saw, and, 
therefore, found, in every foreigner 
anenemy. Forignorance, base sel- 
fishness, and fear are the causes of 
war. But slowly there is growing up 
anew sentiment with regard to Ani- 
mals, or, rather, a long bye-gone 
sentiment with regard to them is 
reviving. Burns! was the first 
modern poet to give expression to 
this new sentiment, and Bentham,? 
the first publicist. And may there not 
come a time when our posterity, 
having, through fearlessness and 
kindness, gained such knowledge 
of, and power over, the Lower Ani- 
mals as we, as yet, may hardly 
imagine possible; conceiving of 
their various tribes as, in their na- 
tural relations to, and dependence 
on Mankind, a constituent part of 
Humanity; and careful of disturb- 
ing the wonderful balance of Na- 
ture in the diversity of animal 
existence—may there not come a 
time when our posterity will look 
back on us, in that fear and dis- 
trust which we inspire in the Lower 
Animals, as but partially civilised 
barbarians ? 

Sportsmen there are, indeed, who 
are sportsmen because poets; sports- 
men, not because of want of sym- 
pathy, but because of intensity of 
sympathy with Nature, delight in 
her solitudes, and interest in the 
ways of the lower animal existences. 
Of more than one such poet and 
sportsman there is still the memory 





* Poems, 1786. 





2 Principles of Morals and Legislation, 1789. 
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in these forests. But I regret to say 
that, in the eye of Squirearchal Law, 
they were but—poachers, though 
to their own consciences honest men. 
For, according to the Highland pro- 
verb, ‘Fiadh 4 doire, iasg 4 linne, 
maid’ 4 coille, wi nithean nach ruig 
duine leis niire ghathail a chavidh 
asda’—‘a man need never be 
ashamed of taking a Stag from the 
grove, a Fish from the stream, or a 
Stick from the wood.’ And still 
more do I regret that it would be 
useless here giving specimens of 
their songs; and that no translation 
I could make would do justice to the 
wild, lofty, and romantic strain of 
the Gaelic originals. In the song 
that Bonny Jean has so often re- 
peated to me, beginning— 
Aig allt an Lochan Uaine— 


(‘ By the stream of the green loch I 
once had my lonely dwelling’)— 
one finds the writer addressing 
his gun as his ‘love, the maiden of 
his heart,’ and declaring his attach- 
ment to it in such phrases as 
these : 


’*S nuair bhios damh na croic 
Ri boilich anns a’ ghleann, 

Cha d-thoirins blas do phoige 
Air stor nan innsean thall— 


(‘ When the antlered prince of the 
forest is heard proclaiming himself 
boastfully in the glen, I would not 
exchange the kiss of thy lips for all 
the yellow treasure of the Low- 
lands’). Such a sportsman as this 
could hardly have been a vulgar 
ruffian. 

But very different from the 
‘sport’ of such men as Ulleam- 
Ridhe-noamh, the author of this 
song, and so many others still trea- 
sured in Strathspey and Braemar, 
is that which is our present most 
fashionable autumn recreation. No- 
thing more nobly educating do I 
know, or more reinvigorating to 
soul and body, than solitary moun- 
tain-wanderings, and study of the 
life-kingdoms of Highland Forests. 
And one is glad to find that the wild 
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forest-life of the poet-poacher whom 
I have just quoted, had no ignoble 
termination, and that, enlisting in 
the ‘ Black Watch,’ he was one of the 
heroes who made Sir John Moore’s 
retreat on Corunna (1809) more 
glorious than many a victory. But 
sporting parties, scaring all the in- 
habitants of the Forest with innu- 
merable discharges of firearms, or 
continued yells of gillies driving 
the game to some ambush of 
slaughter, are the reverse of noble 
or poetical. One must, indeed, con- 
fess to having oneself, in former 
days, experienced no little plea- 
surable excitement even in such 
‘sport.’ But the cause of this 
pleasure is not such as to make 
one feel proud of experiencing it. 
7 the cause is our having had 

rage and brutish ancestors, 
te being still morally but very 
little above their lev el, in our 
childish incapacity of imagina- 
tively realising the pains and 
pleasures of other sentient beings, 
and childish delight in assuring 
ourselves of our power by making a 
noise, and of our superiority by 
causing fear. 

No: Man’s relations with the Elder 
and Lower Animalsare certainly by 
no means as yet as noble, as hu- 
man, as godlike as they may become. 
It indicates, most will admit, but a 
low state of civilisation—that is to 
say, of social existence—thata single 
man, or a confederacy of half a 
dozen, should have it in their power 
to shut-up, for their own private 
enjoyment, vast continuous tracts 
of the grandest scenery of a king- 
dom. And it surely also indicates 
a low state of civilisation, that a 
man cannot appear in one of those 
few immemorial forest-paths which 
it has been found impossible to 
close, without exciting fear in every 
animal that sees him approach— 
fear, shameful to those that inspire it. 
But one may, with some certainty, 
look forward to atime, not very dis- 
tant, when the Forests of a country 
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will be national property, and, as 
such, open to all. And a time, though 
no doubt more distant, will surely 
also come when such killing of wild 
animals as may be necessary will 
be accomplished, both without ter- 
rifying, and without torturing them; 
when, with a courage infinitely 
higher than that required in the 
fashionable sportsman, the delight 
of men will be, not in slaughtering 
the Lower Animals, but in studying, 
and making friends of them; and 
when the Human Mind will once 
more set itself to the achievement of 
such victories as those in which it 
first showed its divine qualities— 
victories of which we have the fruits 
still about us in the service and love 
of the Animals domesticated by 
primeval Man. 


II 


Tue weather changed, as_ those 
splendid Northern Lights had too 
surely foreboded. But, dark and 
stormy as it was, Oscar and I had 
our usual stroll before breakfast, and 
bid good-bye to Suilean-dubh Marie 
(Black-eyed Mary), who was going 
off by the coach to the Lowlands. 
After the Biadh-maidne (Food-of- 
morning), at which I was surprised 
at Collie’s refusing the porridge I 
left him as usual in my own plate, 
I began writing, while he coiled 
himself comfortably up, with appa- 
rently undisturbed brain and clear 
conscience, on the thickest and 
largest of the three red-deer skins 
that overcarpet the carpet. For he 
had been admitted again to my room 
after having been for some time 
banished—certainly as much to my 
grief as his own—in consequence of 
his ‘ great, eager heart’ having sent 
him on one occasion bang through 
the window, on hearing some noise 
outside that seemed to require his 
immediate attention. While we 
were thus comfortable together, I 
chanced to look towards my friend, 
and, observing his head in a curiously 
rigid position, fancied he must ‘smell 
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a rat.’ Presently, however, his jaws 
began to work, and his mouth to 
foam, and he fell over on his back, 
writhing in shocking convulsions. 
Not without cause, it now seemed, 
was my dread of the previous day’s 
feeling of too buoyant happiness, 
when out on our walk together. 

He grew quieter, but I did not 
care that he should remain in my 
room, as the sight of him would 
disturb my working. So I got a 
comfortable corner prepared for 
him by the fire ‘ben the house,’ 
a deer-skin to lie on, and an old 
coat of Bonny Jean’s husband’s to 
cover him. And I was out and in 
to him all day. Unsteady though 
he was on his hinder limbs, as if 
they were slightly paralysed, he 
would still try to jump up on me 
when I entered. And much did he 
like, as I sat beside him on a stool, 
to feel my hand drawn gently back 
again and again over his head. He 
would then close his eyes, and press 
his head to my hand, as if I relieved 
a weary pain. And when I stopped, 
he opened his eyes with a look of 
gratitude. Scarcely, however, had 
he finished some grouse-bones I 
brought him, in the course of my 
dinner, than he began wheeling 
round the room in a convulsive 
way, and then darted off along the 
passage to my sitting-room. But 
he had only got to the deer-skin 
outside the door when he fell down 
in another fit. With the instinct 
of a mother, Bonny Jean’s first act 
was to snatch up her youngest child 
in her arms, and then run and lock 
the outer door, in case of any of the 
three others, respectively four, five, 
and six years old, coming in from the 
hill where they were herding, and so 
running chance to get bitten. And, 
being unable to do the poor beast 
any good, we then shut the kitchen 
door to avoid the painful sight of 
his struggles, though we could not 
shut our ears to his short, sharp 
barks of agony. 

When he was quiet again, we 
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found he had gone into my sitting- 
room, and laid himself down on his 
accustomed deer-skin at the foot of 
my chair. He seemed exhausted, 
but rose when [ called to him. 
After a few minutes, however, he 
began running about so wildly, with 
his mouth and head all covered 
with foam, that we resolved to get 
him down, if possible, to the barn, 
and there shut him up. Bonny 
Jean lit a lantern, as the night 
was dark, and the barn at some 
little distance down the brae. Oscar, 
however, obstinately refused to fol- 
low her, and continued snapping 
and foaming at the mouth. So she 
called to me, who was trying to re- 
sume my interrupted dinner. A 
little tartan shaw! was on her head, 
pinned under her dimpled chin, 
at once the warmest and most 
becoming kind of feminine head- 
gear ; and never shall I forget the 
Rembrandtesque picture she was, 
with the lantern in her hand. 
Immediately, when Oscar saw me, 
he followed, but leaping upon me 
with his foaming mouth and snap- 
ping jaws. When I had finally suc- 
ceeded in shutting him in, after 
having with Bonny Jean’s assist- 
ance (for women are often examples 
to men in courage) made him com- 
fortable with a deer-skin and plenty 
of straw, I confess that it was 
with a feeling of great satisfac- 
tion that I found myself skinwhole. 
Coming out of the barn, we were 
hailed by a man’s voice from the 
darkness below us. It was the 
Fear-bhuidh (the Yellow Man), 
Bonny Jean’s husband—for, so 
many being of the same clan-sur- 
name in the Highlands, almost 
every one has a nickname—it was 
the Fear-bhuidh on his way up to 
the hut, coming home from the Fo- 
rest with Diarmid, and wondering 
what was ado. Little hope could 
even his experience give of Oscar’s 
rec overy after such fits. And when 
we returned to the hut, finding it 
impossible to finish my dinner, I 
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cried ben to Bonny Jean, ‘Tha mi 
abradh, thoir eir falbh na rudan sin, 
ma se do thoil e’—(‘I am saying, 
clear away the things, if it is thy 
pleasure’). 

The history of the relations of 
Man and the Lower Animals—I 
thought, as I took my now soli- 
tary walks through the Forest to 
the mountain-summits from which I 
beheld the sunsets—that is a history 
still to be written, and worth writ- 
ing. These relations would be 
treated of under the natural divi- 
sions formed by the three great 
Cycles which must, I think, be 
distinguished in the history of Man. 
These, as I have elsewhere more 
fully pointed out, are, first, the pa- 
leolithic Ages of the Cycle of Ani- 
mality ; secondly, the New-Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages of the Great 
Transitional Cycle that preceded the 
formation of the oldest organised 
states and religions; and, thirdly, 
the Ages, since then, of the Cycle 
of Humanity. 

Now, in the first of these Cycles, 
we should see Man as the pigmy 
contemporary of the gigantic Ani- 
mals of the quaternary fauna— 
mammoths, elephants, and rhinoce- 
roses; bisons, deer, and horses; 
hyenas, lions, and tigers, all larger 
and more terrifying than their mo- 
dern congeners ; we should see how 
the fear of these immense and ter- 
rible creatures forced him to unite 
with his fellows, and stimulated 
him to the inventions which gave 
him the first artificial weapons; 
and finally, when great physical 
changes led to the weakening or 
thinning out of these monsters, we 
should see him taking courage 
against them, glorying in their 
extinction as if he were the sole 
author of it, and eating the tyrants 
he had once adored as gods. The 
Second Cycle—that of the forma- 
tion of the tongues which are the 
roots of the languages of the higher 
civilisations—saw nobler relations 
established between Man and some, 
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at least, of his Elder Brethren. For 
it is tosthis Cycle that we must trace 
back the domestication of, at least, 
the Ox, the Sheep, and the Goat, the 
Pig, the Horse, and the Dog, of all of 
which bones are found in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, among 
domestic relics of the Neolithic Age.* 
And in the Third Cycle—that which 
commenced with the formation of 
the civilised states of the Indus-, 
the Euphrates-, and the Nile-val- 
leys, and to which our present Age 
belongs—Man’s distinctively human 
power over the Lower Animals is 
extended in the domestication of 
such other quadrupeds as the Camel 
and the Elephant, and of nine or 
ten species of birds, of which no 
species would seem to have been 
domesticated in the Second Cycle;‘ 
victories of domestication that cer- 
tainly witness to prodigious auda- 
city combined with sympathy, and 
will, we may hope, be yet so further 
enlarged as entirely to abolish the 
barbarian relations of cowardly war- 
fare at present subsisting between 
him and the vast majority even of 
those Lower Animals which might 
be either useful or delightful friends. 

But, interesting as it might be, 
we should have, in the history of 
such external relations, but the least 
interesting half of the history of 
the relations between Man and the 
Lower Animals. The history of the 
effects, on the Lower Animals, of 
their contact with Man will have to 
be complemented by the history of 
the subjective effects, on Man, of 
his contact with the Lower Ani- 
mals. 

Knowing as we do that, for the un- 
numbered paleolithic millenniums 
of the First Cycle of his history, 
Man, armed, or even not yet armed, 
with but the rudest flint weapons, 
was the pigmy contemporary of 
ferocious monsters, certainly not yet 
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conceived to be Lower Animals; and 
knowing that, as no force is lost, but 
has its effect throughout all space, 
so, no impression is lost, but has its 
effect through alltime ; must we not 
find the true origin of all popular 
tales of ‘chimeras dire,’ and con- 
querors of them, in the actual early 
Animal-caused terrors of our race, 
and Animal-conquests of its heroes, 
and so regard the monsters and 
Dragon-conflicts of such tales, not 
as mere foolish fancies, but as trans- 
formations of actual early experi- 
ences ? The Second Cycle of Man’s 
history, that of the New-Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages, was distin- 
guished, as we have seen, by those 
immense achievements of courage, of 
patience, of kindliness, and of mind, 
the reduction from their aboriginal 
wild, to their present domestic state, 
of the ordinary farmyard Animals, 
except fowls. And if we consider 
the profound sympathy that must 
have been needed for such domesti- 
cation—for it is impossible effec- 
tually to command without under- 
standing, and impossible thoroughly 
to understand without sympathising 
—we shall not, I think, as too 
commonly at present, attribute tothe 
doctrine of Metempsychosis the ori- 
gin of that sympathy with Animal 
Life which certainly coexists with, 
and is kept up by, it ; but—finding 
here another illustration of Verg- 
niaud’s fine saying, ‘Great thoughts 
come from the heart’—we shall 
rather attribute the origin of the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis to that 
sympathy with Animal Life acquired 
in the Second Cycle of Man’s his- 
tory, and manifested in its noble 
domestications. And is not the ori- 
gin of the Animal-worship, worked 
more especially into the Egyptian 
religion, and hence the origin of 
much of the Mythology, of part even 
of the scientific Nomenclature, and 





* See Riitimeyer, Die Fauna der Pfahlbauten. 
* Compare Crawford, On the Influence of Domestic Animals on the Progress of Civilisa- 
tion (Birds). Report of the British Association, 1860. Transactions of the Sections, p. 155. 
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of many of the expressions of the 
symbolic Art of that Third Cycle 
which began with the beginnings of 
the ancient Indian, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian civilisations, with far 
greater probability to be found in 
the Animal-inspired fear inherited 
more particularly from the First, 
and sympathy inherited more par- 
ticularly from the Second, Cycle, 
than in such a cause as that con- 
sidered adequate by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer—the transference to ani- 
mals of the veneration paid to an- 
cestors, in consequence of having 
given to these ancestors animal- 
nicknames, of having forgotten this, 
and so, instead of the ancestor, wor- 
shipping the name retransferred to 
the animal ?* 

But a complete history of the re- 
lations of Man and the Lower 
Animals would have yet a third 
part; one in which the causes 
would be treated of which have, in 
the Past, and may, in the Future, 
influence the relations between Man 
and the Lower Animals, and that, 
both with regard to the domestica- 
tion of the one, and the civilisation 
of the other. And in modifying, 
in revolutionising, the present bar- 
barous relations between Man and 
the Lower Animals in Christian 
countries, a more extended know- 
ledge of the feelings of the two 
great primitive branches of our 
Aryan race, the Indians and the 
Persians, with regard to Animals, 
expressed, not in “their laws only, 
but in their customs, and in 
their literature, will certainly have 
a special influence. In the great 
epics of each, the Ramayana, of 
Valmiki, and the Shah-Ndmeh, of 
Firdanusi, Animals figure as the 
friends and allies of Man. Nor is 
the aid given by the army of Apes 
and their king Hanouman to Rama, 
and the like ‘aid given to Riistam 
by his good horse Reksh, and the 
friendly Animals, a mere fancy. It 
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is but the poetic form of historical 
fact. The winning of the alliance of 
the Lower Animals was the first step 
in Man’s career of conquest. With- 
out their aid, Man could never have 
achieved the higher victories of 
higher Civilisation. The Rémayana 
ends with the embrace—before both 
armies, and in the presence both 
of men and gods—the embrace by 
the divine hero Rama of the ape 
Hanouman. And symbol and pro- 
phecy, at once, I believe this to be. 
These speculations, however, were 
not so absorbing as to withhold me 
from making every possible enquiry 
with the view of saving the life of 
the beloved animal that had been 
the immediate occasion of them. 
‘ La fluich !’ (‘ A wet day !’) said I, 
asnext afternoon I entered a cottage 
where I thought that I might hear 
of something to Oscar’s advantage. 
I found only the old woman at home 
—a fine, comely old woman she is 
—with her youngest son, the guide, 
who so narrowly escaped drowning 
the other day in attempting to swim 
his horse across one of the swollen 
torrents. But I got out of her that 
the Fear-an-tighe, the man of the 
house, had still some grains left 
of a wonderful black powder, a 
kill-or-cure drug, that had been 
made up years ago by a former 
minister of Glen , over the hill ; 
a minister who had had much less 
skill in the cure of men’s souls, or 
indeed in keeping his own soul from 
the Enemy, than in the cure of the 
bodies of dogs, horses, and cows. 
What remained of the magical 
powder of this ‘deil’s buckie’ of 
a minister, I ultimately procured, 
had it made into a ball with butter, 
and administered to Oscar—I my- 
self not caring, except he refused it 
from anyone else, to give it him, in 
case it should kill, instead of cure. 
And so, with some hope now that 
he might again lie at my feet by the 
aoe or follow me in my , wanderi ings 


* See Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative, vol. iii. 
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on the hill, I had more pleasure in 
recalling the noble traits of his 
character. For just as, according 
to many travellers, some small 
communities live in a harmony and 
moral order unknown as yet on 
a larger scale; so, in such an 
animal as this collie, one may find 
a combination of intelligence, of 
affection, and of courage, making of 
him a more noble character in his 
sphere, and a being more loveable 
as a friend, than many a human 
acquaintance. 

How finely did his character 
come out in his conflicts with 
Crop, the big, surly, overfed, black, 
bullying beast, twice his size, the 
innkeeper’s dog! ‘They were mu- 
tually repelling natures — Oscar, 
genial, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate; unable to witness any display 
of human emotion—a Highland 
cheer, for instance, or an affectionate 
embrace—without actively partici- 
pating in it, leaping up on me, and, 
as he stood with his paws on my 
breast, looking as if in positive 
pain from inability to give words to 
his feelings. Well might that most 
ancient of beliefs arise, that Animals 
have human souls, but dumb, and 
often painfully feeling their dumb- 
ness. Crop, on the other hand, 
was evidently a beast who thought 
geniality, sympathy, and affection 
all ‘rot.’ Naturally, then, the very 
sight of Oscar, on my rare visits to 
the village, gave him a sensation of 
disgust ; woke him up at once, 
sleeping dog as he may have 
seemed ; and, without any of the 
usual diplomatic preliminaries of 
snuffing and sniffing, cocked legs, 
growling, and earthscratching, sent 
him with an instant rush at poor 
Oscar’s throat. For fair play's 
sake, I have had to beat the brute 
off; and on one or two occasions, 
as I met his eye, the motives pre- 
sented to him in the thought of the 
luxury of a bite at my untrousered 
leg, and in the thought of the pain 
that might be inflicted by my stick, 
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seemed very equally balanced. But 
every worrying Oscar had, made 
him, with true thoroughbred pluck, 
more courageous in meeting his 
enemy the next time. Latterly, in- 
deed, it was he who was the chal- 
lenger, beginning to bark, and run 
briskly about with erect tail, when- 
ever we came near Crop’s house- 
door. And doubtless, apart from the 
memory of personal injuries, Oscar 
hadamoral aversion to Crop’snature 
as intense as Crop had to Oscar’s. 
Highly interesting would be the 
enquiry—and it would evidently 
belong to that third part above de- 
fined, of a history of the relations 
between Man and the Lower Animals 
—the enquiry as to how it came 
that that new Western religion, 
which originated 1,800 years ago, did 
not, like most of the other great Ori- 
ent-sprung religions, concern itself 
to promulgate any law of kindness 
to the Lower Animals, and has hence 
perhaps tended to make men either 
positively inimical to them, or, at 
least, indifferent to their sufferings. 
But, foregoing here such an enquiry, 
we may remark that it is to the 
teaching of this religion that is 
chiefly due the vulgar horror of the 
modern scientific doctrine of the 
physical kinship of Man and the 
Lower Animals. And yet it is but 
fair to confess that repugnance to 
this doctrine may have, in part, a 
not unreasonable justification. For, 
ininsisting on the physical kinship of 
Man and the Lower Animals, hardly 
any scientific writer defines with due 
clearness and force that immense 
difference justly, though, for the 
most part, vaguely, felt to exist be- 
tween Man and his Elder Brethren, 
offspring, though they be, of the 
common Earth-mother ; a difference 
which, notwithstanding their physi- 
cal kinship, separates Man and the 
Lower Animals by a distinction of 
degree, amounting to one of kind; 
that difference consisting in the 
fact that Man alone generalises 
his impressions, and utters words ; 
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alone, therefore, inherits, adds to, 
and transmits tradition; alone’ has 
the capacity of forming, and, in the 
higher stages at least of his develop- 
ment, the need of breathing an ideal, 
as well as a physical atmosphere ; 
alone, therefore, has a subjective 
history ; and is alone capable of 
Progress. 

But one result of that Progress 
is mutual understanding; hence 
mutual love, and harmonious co- 
existence. And thus, with no loss 
of the divine dignity of Manhood, 
but with, on the contrary, an im- 
mense increase of it, through the 
increase of that power founded on 
historically treasured knowledge, 
and of further knowledge brought 
within reach through historically 
progressive sympathy, will the two 
kingdoms, the two worlds, of Ani- 
mality and of Humanity come, at 
length, into nobler relations than 
areas yet, perhaps, conceivable. 


Ill 

List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the owrie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O’ winter war, 
And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle 

Beneath a sear. 
Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 

An’ close thy ’ee ? 

Burns. 

Not only are the hills, but the 
glen is thickly covered with snow. 
The new moon has just set behind 
the hill, on the side of which the 
hut is indistinguishable but for the 
light in one little window. The 
stars shine brightly through the 
keen and frosty air; and the planet 
which, as the sun set on this, rose 
over the opposite hill, is now high 
in the blue heavens, and shining 
with the effulgence almost ofa moon. 
Frequent meteors are shooting, with 
long trains of light, down from 
the starry sphere. And one is 
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only made the more aware of the 
deep stillness by the swift rush of 
the as yet but half-icebound river 
in the glen below, and—what a 
week ago kept us on the alert for 
the safety of the still outstanding 
corn—the melancholy roar of the 
stags in the Forest. 

Returning from a late after-dinner 
stroll in which, not a hundred yards 
above the hut, I had come suddenly 
on a magnificent royal-antlered 
stag who, seeing I was unarmed, 
had stood calmly agaze till Oscar— 
thanks to the wicked minister's 
magical drug, now himself again— 
sprang forward; and entering the 
hut, I accept Bonny Jean’s kindly 
invitation to ‘come ben and warm 
myself,’ before going to my own 
rooms in the other end. Sitting 
down on a chair in front of the fire, 
I had the Fear-bhuidh (‘Yellow 
Man’), as well formed and fea- 
tured as his true good-wife, on one 
side; Bonny Jean on the other, 
seated lowly on a stool, and every 
now and then blowing the peats 
and birch logs into a blaze; and be- 
tween her and me, Oscar—the grey 
kitten, now where she knows she is 
safe, playing audaciously with his 
tail—Oscar lying with his nose 
poked out so far on the hearth that 
a burning peat at last falls on it, 
whereupon he retires to his favourite 
nook between the hearth and the 
cradle in the corner. 

Round from this sacred, ‘ bieldest’ 
corner we may take an inventory of 
the kitchen of a Highland hut. A 
table, and what they call a dresser, 
a piece of furniture that holds the 
spoons and dishes é&c., and part of 
which, when taken out, serves as 
the baking-board, occupies the side 
opposite the window. The adjoining 
side, opposite the fire, has a bed con- 
cealed behind its dark panels; at 
one end of it, the door into the 
‘seillar’ or closet, from which one 
ascends to the ‘lobhta,’ the loft, or, 
as I call it, the rats’ ball-room ; and 
at the other end, the door into the 
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stone-paved passage which leads 
past the outer door to the two 
rooms I occupy. The next is the 
window-side with another large 
table, and the ‘ deas,’ a sort of sofa, 
or wooden bench with a,back, and 
the body of which serves as a long 
chest. So, we come round again to 
the fireside, and the great chimney 
with its irons for suspending in turn 
the sole utensils of brewing, boiling, 
and baking—the kettle, the pot, and 
the girdle. And, looking up to the 
smoke-blackened beams over the 
stone floor, we find that, last of all, 
though not least, we have to add to 
our inventory, a deerstalker’s rifle, 
and a double-barrelled fowling-piece. 
All is couthie, snug, and comfort- 
able within, and one is only dis- 
turbed with the thought of those— 
whether man or beast—who may 
be shelterless without. 

‘Now is the time for “ sgeula- 
chan,” ’ said I. 

‘Did you ever hear the story of 
the “ Witch-Leddy of Kildrum- 
mie? ’’’ said Bonny Jean. 

‘No,’ said I. ‘ But I should like 
to hear it. For that was the Castle 
of the old Celtic Earls of Mar, who 
were the maternal ancestors of 
Robert II., the first of the Stuart 
Kings ; and it was held by his grand- 
mother, the Queen of Robert the 
Bruce, against Edward I. of Eng- 
land.’ 

‘Aweel,’ said Bonny Jean, ‘I 
never heard the name of this Witch- 
Leddy. But I dinna think it was 
sae far back. Tell the story, gude- 
man! ’ 

‘Weel,’ said the Fear-an-tighe, 
‘she had a servant-man who com- 
plained to a fellow-servant that he 
had to work by night as well as by 
day, that he could stand it no lon- 
ger, and that he must leave.’ 

‘“ And how is that?” said his 
fellow. 

‘“Ou!” said the man, “ the 
Leddy comes to my bedside every 
night, and passes a _horse-bridle 
over me when I am asleep, and 
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turns me into a horse, and rides 
me across the hills to a meeting of 
Witches on the muir above Aboyne, 
and then rides me back, and when 
she takes off the bridle, I am lying 
in my bed again.” 

** Will you let me lie in your 
bed to-night?” said his fellow- 
servant, “and you can lie in mine.” 

‘It was willingly he agreed. So 
in came the Leddy at night as before, 
and did not observe that it was 
another man, but passed the bridle 
over him, and rode him away to 
the gathering of Witches. But he 
was a wily fellow as well as a bold. 
And when they got to the muir, and 
she tied him to a tree, he managed 
to get the bridle off his head, and 
so became a man again, and saw 
and heard all the ongoings of the 
Witches. And when it was all 
over, and the Leddy came to the 
tree to mount him again, he took 
the bridle, and passed it over her, 
and she became a mare, and well 
you may believe that he did not 
spare her as he rode her home. 
But before he put her in the stable 
and took the bridle off her, he took 
her to the smiddy, and had her 
shod. And ever after, she wore gloves 
on her hands, when she came to her 
right shape again, to hide the marks 
of the horseshoeing. But the ser- 
vant-man had to leave the country, 
for the lairds had the law in their 
ain hands in thae days.’ 

Then there followed many shorter 
stories of ravens, of deer, and of 
eagles. Take, for instance, this 
one as an illustration. One day, a 
hind was seen with an eagle on her 
back. The eagles commonly enough 
carry away the fawns; but the 
hinds, or stags, they attack only 
when wounded. ‘This probably 
wounded hind was, however, so 
roused by the agony of the eagle’s 
claws and beak, that, with sharp 
cries, she ran maddened through 
the Forest, trying to get rid of the 
winged demon that clung to her, by 
rushing through where the trees 
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were thickest. This became so un- 
pleasant to the eagle, that he got as 
anxious to get away from the hind 
as she was to be free of him. But, 
once fixed, it was no easy matter to 
get out his claws. One leg, how- 
ever, he managed to get free, and 
with this he clutched “the trank of 
apine. It was then ‘ pull devil, pull 
tailor.’ But the hind had the best 
of it. For the eagle was torn in 
two; one half remaining in the 
tree, and the hind going off with 
the other. ‘Si non é vero, é ben 
trovato.’ But it was the stories 
of Animal-transformations that most 
interested me. 

‘Ye ken Glen Isla?’ 
Fear-bhuidh to me. 

‘Well,’ said I; ‘and the Forest 
of the Tulchan. I was belated 
there once, and slept a night in 
it.’ 

‘Aweel,’ said he, ‘opposite the 
Tulchan, in the most outlying part, 
there used to be a bothie before it 
was all turned into forest. And 
the Shepherd there, when he had 
got in one night, after seeking some 
sheep that had been lost in the 
snow, and as he was lying in bed 
with his dogs, saw a grouse come 
in all wet, and go up to the fire, 
and dry herself. But she seemed 
to grow bigger and bigger, and at 
last she turned into a woman.’ 

‘ Well, that must have been rather 
pleasant,’ said I. 

‘Ah! but ye’ll hear,’ 
Jean. 


said the 


said Bonny 
‘It was an auld love that 
had an ill-will to him.’ 


‘Aweel,’ said the Fear-an-tighe, 
‘she thought she had got him safe 
in that outlyi ing place ; but she 
hadna bargained on the dogs being 
in the bed with him. So she took 
two long hairs from her head, and 
asked him to tie the one end to the 
joists, and the other round the 
necks of the dogs. He tied the one 
end to the joists, but he only made 
believe to tie the other to the dogs. 
So, thinking she was safe from them, 
she sprang upon him, and would 
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have torn him in pieces 
dogs got at her.’ 

‘And then,’ eagerly interrupted 
Bonny Jean, ‘she cried, “ Tighten 
hair, tighten ! oo 

, Ay,’ said the Fear-bhuidh, ‘ but 
he had taken care of her, and the hair 
wasna round the dogs’ necks. So 
she had to leave him. And the dogs 
went after her down the waterside, 
tearing at her till she killed one 
of them, and sorely wounded the 
other.’ 

‘But they had torn away one of 
her breasts!’ exclaimed Bonny Jean, 
with horror. 

‘And when the Shepherd went 
down the glen the next day to bis 
wife,’ continued the Fear-an-tighe, 
‘she told him of a woman she had 
been to see, who was very ill, and 
who must get some food out of his 
hand, or she would die.’ 

‘It wouldna signify what it might 
be,’ again interrupted Bonny Jean; 
‘if it were only out of his hand, she 
would be well again.’ 

‘ Ay,’ continued the Fear-bhuidh, 
‘but he took his own time about 
going; and, if I had been in his 
shoes, it wad hae been lang eneuch 
afore I haed gane.’ 

‘And what would ye hae done?’ 
said Bonny Jean to me. 

‘I would not have rested till I 
had seen her whole again; for it 
was love that was at the root of her 
hatred.’ 

I do not know if such witchcraft- 
stories will much interest my read- 
ers, and shall give no more of 
them. Doubtless read, instead of 
heard under such circumstances as 
the above, they would not have in- 
terested myself so much. And yet 
I do think they have a manifold in- 
terest. If we consider such stories 
in reference to the historical rela- 
tions of Man and the Lower Ani- 
mals, we shall see how deep and 
far-spreading are their roots. 

In the Science of Human History 
nothing is trifling when one sees it 
linked with infinite antecedents and 
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coexistents. It is such infinite 
linkedness that Science enables one 
to see. And though the analysis that 
discovers such linkedness may be 
dry ; in the synthesis which grasps 
it all as a whole, as a continuous, 
ever-identical, yet ever-multiform 
life, we have the highest, because 
the truest, poetry. And just as 
Natural Science has revealed, in 
the night-sky’s golden cressets, facts 
which make them infinitely more 
fitted to touch with high poetic 
emotion than when they were re- 
garded but as golden cressets ; so, 
the Science of Human History, in 
revealing the facts as to the true 
nature and unreckonably far-reach- 
ing historic relations of those tales 
which are as the starry flowers of 
the popular mind, invests them 


only with a profounder interest and 
a higher poetry. 
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And such stories have an interest 
and a poetry from yet another point 
of view. The feeling of Nature 
to which they witness—whatever 
may be said of the expression of it— 
is certainly a feeling of Nature’s 
wonder and magic. But it is a 
feeling having its root in the con- 
ception not of agencies external to 
the system of Nature but of forces 
in Nature itself, hidden and inex- 
haustibdle. 

Such tales, therefore, I listened 
to as phrases of that lower poetic 
language which popular mythology, 
in fact, is. And though the ‘language 
in which it is elsewhere expressed 
may be higher; the feeling of the 
magic of Nature, and of the com- 
munity of Animal and Human life, 
will hardly, in Christian Europe, at 
least, be found deeper than it is 
often found in a Highland Hut. 

J. S. Sruart-GLennie. 
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CHURCH 


E live in days when questions 
of Church Reform are eagerly 
discussed on every side, and con- 
gress and conference for the pur- 
pose are as familiar to our ears as 
household words. It is not strange 
that it should be so, and few, per- 
haps, are disposed to regard such 
gatherings now-a-days as mere oc- 
casions for a certain amount of talk, 
and leading to no practical end. 
The Church of England, it would 
seem, more than any other body, 
requires such opportunities for the 
expression of its opinion, and even 
assemblies which are not strictly 
representative may yet in a measure 
be considered useful for the purpose 
of testing the feeling of the various 
sections and classes which are at 
present included within its fold. 
They certainly do so far more fully 
than convocation, where only the 
clergy, and the clergy in very un- 
equal proportions, come. They do 
so more accurately than the House 
of Commons, which, though as the 
voice of the nation its sanction is 
imperative to any action on the 
part of a National Church, consists 
of laity only, and of laity of all de- 
nominations, and by its very com- 
position is unfitted to be the scene 
of theological dispute. In the other 
and less formal assemblies clergy 
and laity can meet together, and 
are so able to gauge the feelings 
that exist on either side, and it 
may be hoped by mutual concession 
and toleration to preserve that good 
understanding which is so essential 
to their common weal. They are 
not, and they should not be, two 
hosts regarding each other with 
jealous and uncertain glances, but 
behave as joint members of one 
great army carrying on war against 
a common and a powerful foe. 
The questions that have to be 
settled by them now are not far 
to seek; they are working very 
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near the surface, and can be dis. 
cerned by all. Is the Church pre. 
pared to undergo another refor-. 
mation to bring it into unison with 
the needs of this nineteenth century 
—a reformation of which we may 
almost say, in the memorable words 
of Stafford, ‘My lord, it must be 
thorough’? If so, by what in. 
strument and in what direction is 
it to be reformed ? And is it still to 
cherish the fond hope—which would 
seem to be almost gone—of once 
more comprising within its limits 
those who at different times have 
left its fold, and too often taken 
with them a vigour and a life 
much wanting in those they left 
behind ? If this be impossible, how 
is it to rouse into more active 
life those who still count themselves 
within its fold, but are lukewarm 
defenders of its lines, half hesitating 
whether to join the enemy or not? 
If it cannot do so, is it to be 
disestablished and take its place as 
another sect—a powerful, wealthy 
sect indeed, but no longer in the 
proud position of a nation’s church ? 
And if so, how soon? These are the 
questions that are asked. These are 
the questions that must be answered. 

A fresh interest undoubtedly at- 
taches to them in the light of re- 
cent political events. That party 
in our State is now in power to 
which nearly the whole of the clergy 
and a large and influential section 
of the laity look as the Church's 
friend, and to whom they have with 
implicit confidence committed its 
safety and defence. How far it may 
have been wise for a Church to ally 
itself to a political party or a caste, 
especially for a Church that requires 
reform to cling to what is popularly 
supposed to be the party of reaction 
and of rest, I do not stay to enquire. 
That it is so is undoubted. The 
proceedings of the session that has 
just closed attest it. Of the princi- 
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pal measures that have passed, one 
affects our own Church, the other 
the sister Church of Scotland. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, in the 
speech in which he moved for a 
Committee on Patronage, spoke of 
the present as being a period of 
lull—a still spot in the heart of a 
furious storm—a breathing space, to 
be wisely used, which might not 
again return. Now was the time, 
he said, to execute repairs, to get 
rid of lumber, to trim the ship 
before the storm returned with re- 
newed and redoubled force. And 
few indeed will be found to deny 
that something must be done, how- 
ever much they may differ as to 
what that something is to be. The 
weary Churchman, surrounded by 
societies for Church Reform and 
Church defence of every possible 
shape and hue, was beginning to 
exclaim— , 
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Semper ego auditor tantum ? 





and was not disposed to wait much 
longer. But the hour for move- 
ment has come, and the question to 
consider now is the direction in 
which we are to go, and the prin- 
ciples that are to guide our course. 

It is at least manifest, on every 
side, that the Church of England in 
her hour of need is not to be 
allowed to perish for want of the 
physician’s care. The only diffi- 
culty she is likely to experience is 
that of deciding which prescription 
to follow. Take the case that has 
just occurred in the Public Worship 
Bill. On the one side stood the 
archbishops and bishops of the 
Church with anxious countenances, 
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the exact moment when the life of 
the Irish Church became hopeless, 
and who had just told the Church 
of Scotland that she is taking a 
step rash and perilous beyond 
expression, and he tells his patient 
she has not had half variety enough, 
and that, provided she likes it, the 
more she has the better. And 
then behind them both was Mr. 
Disraeli, at present the paid physi- 
cian of the State, who was able to 
decide her choice and determine the 
course she was to pursue. And no 
doubt on every question of policy 
before her the same divergence of 
opinion will arise and similar diffi- 
culties occur. But there are some 
points which do seem settled be- 
yond dispute, some questions which 
will now at all events have to be 
determined, and with regard to 
which it does not seem difficult to 
ascertain the principles to be ap- 
plied, in order that they may be 
settled safely and determined satis- 
factorily. 

It is in the first place evident, as I 
have already hinted, on every hand, 
that the best and truest friends of 
the Established Church are pre- 
pared for wide and sweeping 
changes, and, indeed, regard such 
changes as the only condition of 
continued and healthy life. While 
those who hold that it is altogether 
beside the functions of a Govern- 
ment to choose out a creed or a 
Church for those who are under its 
rule, and that such a course, both 
for the State that adopts it and 
the Church that submits to it, is 
unsound in principle and pernicious 
in practice—while they are still 
fighting under their old standard 
and entrenched behind the same 
positions, it would be idle to at- 
tempt to deny that those who main- 
tain the contrary—the friends of 
Establishment—have changed their 
ground. They, or many of them, 
would at least concede now that 


the system to which they cling is 
not one that could be extended 
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any further in our own times, 
and that, indeed, it is only pos- 
sible under the circumstances in 
which it has come down to us. 
They even begin to see there is 
something almost incongruous in 
the position which they hold. While 
they descant on the inestimable 
privileges and blessings of a State 
Church, many are anxious to re- 
duce the interference of the State 
in the constitution and administra- 
tion of the Church it is supposed to 
have selected and to be upholding, 
within the narrowest possible limits, 
and even then to regard it as an 
interference rather than the dis- 
charge of a duty andaright. They 
protest against the House of Com- 
mons being turned into an Ecclesi- 
astical Synod ; they would leave all, 
as far as possible, to follow their 
ownconvictions. The problem they 
propose to solve is how to reconcile 
Voluntaryism with the principle of 
an Established Church. This was 
the avowed intent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
six resolutions, and the chief ob- 


jection to them was that they seemed 
to give the clergy license within 
very vague limits to make any num- 
ber of experiments upon their con- 


gregations that they chose. The 
only limit laid down was that they 
were to do nothing ‘ giving evidence 
of a design to alter, without the con- 
sent of the nation, the spirit or sub- 
stance of the Established Church.’ 
But how vague is this! The spirit 
of the Church! We shall have 
to argue of the feelings and in- 
tentions of the men who drew up 
our formularies, who have been for 
centuries in their graves. And a de- 
sign to alter must be proved! Why, 
it has been found difficult enough to 
prove offence in the case of things 
actually done, and one of a thousand 
quibbles has been sufficient to allow 
the offenderto escape; but if we have 
to argue of the designs of these men 
we may at once abandon the attempt 
forever. And itis not to be without 
the consent of the nation! But when 
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and how is this to be: obtained? 
Shall we have a manifesto from 
Greenwich announcing the abolition 
of the Athanasian Creed? or to 
what does it point? It is clear it 
is a most vague and impalpable 
security, and we must remember 
that within these vague limits Mr. 
Gladstone threw his protecting wgis 
over all the doubts attaching to the 
interpretation of the Rubrics and 
the number of points they are 
thought to leave undecided, the 
diversities of local custom under 
which these circumstances have 
long prevailed, and the varieties of 
opinions and usage among the many 
thousands of congregations distri- 
buted throughout the land. Tot 
homines, tot sententio, tot ecclesie, 
This was Mr. Gladstone’s view. In 
towns, indeed, it might just be 
possible for such a system to be 
worked. But what of the rural 
parishes? What is to be done 
with them? Mr. Gladstone, no 
doubt, would point to the security 
against unauthorised changes by 
the clergy provided in his fifth 
resolution. But all it said was, 
they were not to be made against 
wishes locally prevalent in the 
parish. But who is to decide what 
this may mean? and the consent 
of how many must be secured before 
a change can be made in accordance 
with wishes locally prevalent? Sir 
Wilfred Lawson considers that in 
questions relating to liquor two- 
thirds constitute the representa- 
tive wisdom of the parish. When 
the clergyman has secured the con- 
sent of two-thirds, is he to be allowed 
to raise his anchor and sail whither 
he will? And what is to become of 
the one-third who are left behind ? 
Are they to take refuge in Nonconfor- 
mity, and perhaps build and endow 
a chapel of their own? Why should 
they, when the Church they have to 
leave remains really as Nonconfor- 
mist as themselves? And is the 
Church of England so strong that 
she can afford thus to throw off here 
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and there such discontented minori- 
ties? It is clear, I think, that she 
cannot, and that her only course of 
safety is to attempt to maintain that 
system of compromise within certain 
set limits on which she was founded 
in the Reformation struggles; with- 
in these boundaries allowing to her 
members as large a liberty and as 
great a power of self-government as 
she conveniently can. If by means 
of some new representative body 
acting alongside of Parliament she 
can give to the laity such voice in 
her arrangements as they naturally 
demand ; if she can adopt her laws 
and regulations to our present 
wants and secure that they be ob- 
served; if, without sacrificing essen- 
tial truth, she can lay her founda- 
tions broad enough to admit a 
majority of those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, then a 
blessing will rest upon her, and 
her work will live to be a powerful 
barrier against infidelity and in- 
difference in the days. to come, 
worthy, too, of Him who was ‘the 
true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’ 

It is not intended here to dis- 
cuss the greater or less probability 
of such an issue, nor yet the time 
within which the question, in one 
way or the other, is likely to be 
finally settled. The various steps 
by which we have arrived at our 
present position even have been 
taken at long intervals. Three 
centuries ago, in our great Reforma- 
tion, the right of private judgment 
in religion was conclusively esta- 
blished, and ancient faith was 
arraigned before the bar of modern 
reason. A little later, in 1611, the 
soil of England was for the last 
time stained by the blood of one who 
suffered for holdinga religious creed. 
As a natural consequence sects mul- 
tiplied and grew, and men eagerly 
asserted the privilege of thinking 
for themselves. Was it possible 
that the State would continue to 
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say to men, on the one hand, Judge 
for yourselves, and on the other 
compel them to conform in appear- 
ance at least to the belief and ;wor- 
ship of the Church to which it was 
allied ? It was impossible, and 
toleration followed in its turn. And 
so the way was opened for the— 
removal of those civil and political 
disabilities which, in its entirety, 
has been the work of the present 
century and our own time. Each 
step in the progress has been 
stoutly resisted; each has been 
delayed till the act of concession had 
almost lost its grace, and served 
rather to stimulate excitement than 
to promote peace. And yet from 
the moment that it was seen that 
the Church, for her true strength, 
must depend on moral and not ex- 
ternal force—that institutions, how- 
ever old, are valued for what they 
are in fact, and not for what they 
have been made by Act of Parlia- 
ment—it was evident that such must 
be the order of events. 

The future I do not now forecast. 
Recent events, indeed, cannot but 
have filled the friends of Church 
Establishments with grave alarm. 
It is, certainly, the custom, when- 
ever the case of the Irish Church 
is quoted, loudly to declare that in 
that case we acted under very spe- 
cial circumstances, and that no 
precedent for us can be drawn 
from them. The circumstances un- 
doubtedly were special; those cir- 
cumstances at present are not ours. 
But then something highly import- 
ant was settled by our action in that 
case—that it is right and just to 
disestablish a Church of a minority ; 
and the question whether a Church 
is in a majority or in a minority will 
undoubtedly, however some may 
grumble, always in this country 
be decided by the votes of the 
House of Commons. If, then, the 
Church be unable to regain her 
hold upon the middle classes and 
artisans in towns; if by her blindness 
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she alienates the attachment of the 
agricultural labourer in the coun- 
try ; if by clinging to effete dogmas 
on the one hand and relapsing into 
sacerdotalism on the other, she for- 
feits the respect and esteem of think- 
ing men, can she be sure that that 
majority which now she claims will 
long be hers? And if not, can she 
view the situation without alarm ? 

We know, when we speak of the 
House of Commons as the final 
arbiter, how many whom we hold in 
honour and regard as 


grande decus columenque rerum 


in the Church will start and frown. 
We know how they talk of it as 
consisting of Christians and non- 
Christians, of men of all religions 
and of men of no religion at all. 
They say it is changed from that 
which once it was, and while they 
admit the full validity of the acts of 
earlier parliaments they refuse to 
acknowledge such power in the 
present. And yet they must re- 
member these parliaments were 
Christian only so far as stringent 
tests could make them so, and it 
has become the fashion rather to 
doubt the Christianity that is so 
obtained. It has been tried and 
found wanting. We know, too, 
how contemptuously they speak 
and think of the member for 
the borough, and how indignantly 
they repudiate his vote as repre- 
senting them, or in any way 
authorised to influence the internal 
arrangements of the Church to 
which they belong. But how, let 
me ask, has this state of things 
come to pass? We know for how 
many centuries the Church and 
its influence were supreme, how 
jealously we fenced it round and 
guarded it from every evil blast, 
how long we enforced the penal 
laws against Nonconformity and 
maintained its political disability. 
It was the seed-time of the Church 
—a seed-time much prolonged. I 
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do not say it did not sow much 
good seed and produce many great 
and pious men, on whose memories 
we still linger with affectionate 
regard. But I do say there was 
much and gross neglect, that there 
was apathy and indifference in 
high places and in low, that 
many corruptions and abuses crept 
in. Down to the close of the last 
century at least, Church preferment 
was regarded only as a reward for 
personal or political connection, as 
something of which you and your 
friends could never have too much. 
He that hath one good living, happy 
is he; how much happier he that 
hath two! And we are some- 
times yet reminded of the state of 
things that was once customary. 
Only the other day a clergyman 
died who had held four livings 
for over forty years! But while 
pluralists and non-residents slum- 
bered and slept, while bishops and 
deans and canons pocketed their 
ample incomes and resided where 
they willed, the congregations 
which should have gathered in their 
cathedrals and churches were com- 
pelled to turn to where greater 
sympathy and warmth and a more 
vigorous religion could be found. 
In towns the middle and lower 
classes went to chapel; in the 
country, where there was no chapel, 
they for the most part stayed at 
home. The only real life remain- 
ing in the Church was when, here 
and there, some pastor of greater 
power and larger heart than his 
fellows gathered round him a body 
of faithful followers, and that life 
was congregational, not parochial. 
Even now, when our Church has 
risen from her slumbers, when her 
officers have donned their armour 
and gone forth into the hottest of 
the fight, as thank God they have, 
do they not find themselves fettered 
and hindered by the fatal errors of 
other days? Is it strange that 
those who were neglected and for- 
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gotten then should not altogether 
hail with enthusiasm the awaken- 
ing of the Church now, and being 
possessed of political power should 
not forget those who ministered to 
them in dark times when others 
passed them by? To take a single 
instance, is it strange that the 
descendants of Wesley should not 
be the ardent friends of the Church 
which drove him from her fold ? 

But it is said again the State did 
not make the Church, and the 
State therefore cannot unmake her; 
and, whether we regard the Church 
in its wider or narrower sense, it 
is undoubtedly true in a manner 
that she is no creation of the State. 
Who can deny that the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, the Church 
which Christ and His followers 
founded, the Church to which we 
belong, rose for the first three 
centuries without establishment, 
and grew and conquered the powers 
of darkness while its doctrines 
were barely tolerated, or at best 
ignored? Possibly it might have 
been wiser and better had she so 
continued, had she never received 
that fatal gift (whatever it may 
precisely have been) 


Which Constantine to good Sylvester gave, 


the type and forerunner of all future 
Establishments. And of that branch 
of the Church which is more par- 
ticularly ours, who can give the 
date of the Act of Parliament which 
established it, who can say at what 
precise moment of our history it 
occurred ? Nay, possibly in some 
aspects the Church in this country 
is older than the State; and, as 
Professor Stubbs has well observed, 
it was ‘through the Church that 
the nation first learned to realise its 
unity.’ But none the less the State 
and Church entered into an alliance 
here, as they had done elsewhere, 
an alliance from which they each 
hoped to derive a profit, and which 
was perhaps at times an advantage 
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to both, but which admitted doubt- 
lessof misunderstanding and quarrel, 
perhaps it may be of separation and 
divorce. Long indeed the clergy 
supplied the State with its ablest 
statesmen, ‘and the privileges they 
then conferred on themselves and 
their order they afterwards fought 
stoutly to maintain. In the strug- 
gles that ensued from time to time 
they leaned more and more upon 
the staff of the bruised reed of Rome, 
and then the renovating storm of 
the Reformation swept across the 
country, and utterly ruined their 
main stay. The disowning for ever 
of the Papal supremacy was the one 
condition on which the alliance be- 
tween Church and State could be 
maintained; and the Church, in 
submitting to that decision, in 
bringing her liturgies and her 42 
Articles for the sanction and au- 
thority of Parliament, in demand- 
ing its renewal when she reduced 
them to the present 39, and by 
later acts, sufficiently admitted the 
right of the English people acting 
by their Parliament to modify, con- 
trol, and legislate for it, and as the 
last resource to dissolve the alliance 
subsisting between them. 

But a Protestant Church, in its 
religious character, must, of all 
things in the world, depend on the 
consent of those who acknowledge 
it, and no law can give it a re- 
ligious authority which it does not 
inherently possess. As Hooker long 
ago observed, ‘when all which the 
wisdom of all sorts (ie. both 
clergy and laity) can do is done 
for the devising of laws in the 
Church, it is the general consent 
of all which giveth them the form 
and vigour of laws, without which 
they could be no more to us than 
the counsels of physicians to the 
sick.’ We believe religion to be 


true, not because the laws compel 
us, but because we find it the solace 
of our lives here, the hope of the 
future that lies before us, And 
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the Church which would be the 
symbol of our national acceptance 
of religion must not depend on law, 
or long descent, or prestige in the 
past, on no one or all of these, but 
on the possession of such a measure 
of respect, esteem, and love from 
this nation as will uphold it in its 
present position, and prolong its 
existence to the future. 
Undoubtedly, if it were possible, 
the highest ideal of the relation 
subsisting between Church and 
State is that of which the late Dr. 
Arnold was the ablest advocate in 
modern times, and into the advo- 
cacy of which he entered with all 
the vigour of his ardent mind—that 
in which they are regarded as iden- 
tical, with the same end and aim 
before them, together labouring to 
advance the highest interests of 
mankind in this world and the next, 
to enable us to reach that perfec- 
tion which gives life and force to 
our highest powers, and brings them 
into their healthiest and most har- 
monious activity. In such alliance 
Church and State combined would 
be the true type of the perfect man, 
and the energies of each would 
naturally find their proper sphere 
and be exerted only in promoting 
the work of that common Father 
whom Christians everywhere alike 
acknowledge. But how far from 
such an ideal do we stand? Can 
we, who see so large a portion of 
the spiritual life of this nation out- 
side, if not in antagonism to, our 
national Church, and, within that 
Church, schisms spreading on every 
side and straining the ties that hold 
her together to the very verge of 
breaking, can we believe in the 
possibility of its realisation? Be- 
fore we can do so in any degree at 
all, it is apparent that the Church 
of England must become very 
different from what it now is, and 
must submit in many points to a 
very radical reform. To some of 
these points I propose now to call 
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attention, in the belief that they 
must in another year engage the 
attention of Parliament and of all 
who wish the Church of England 
to remain a National Church. 

And the first point which will be 
dealt with is patronage. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords have 
just reported on it, and next ses- 
sion a measure will probably be 
introduced respecting it. That re- 
port, unfortunately, has not touched 
what is the most crying evil in the 
matter, or rather it has touched it 
and allowed it to remain. Itis unne- 
cessary here twice to slay the slain, 
and I presume no one will now be 
found to defend the sale and pur- 
chase of livings, or would, if an 
equitable scheme be brought for- 
ward, be inclined to oppose (to use 
Mr. Bright’s happy phrase in his 
speech at Birmingham) the aboli- 
tion of purchase in the Church. It 
was the difficulty, no doubt, of sug- 
gesting such a scheme that tied the 
hands of the Lords’ Committee. It 
is impossible, they knew - in the pre- 
sent situation of parties, that Na- 
tional funds can be applied to such 
a purpose, or that the generation 
which has witnessed the removal 
of Church rates would submit to 
the levying of a tax to carry out 
a reform in the constitution of the 
Church. And, onthe other hand, 
I do not believe that, while the 
matter of a patronage remains as it 
is as a whole, there is the smallest 
chance of the funds being provided 
by the members of the Church her- 
self. The fact is, the moment that 
the question is brought forward 
into the light of day, and we have 
to decide with whom the appoint- 
ment to livings, now in private 
hands, is to rest, and under what 
restrictions it is to be exercised, it 
will be seen the whole matter is an 
anomaly, and our entire system of 
patronage will have to undergo a 
change. Take it as it occurs in 
actual practice in the case of those 
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advowsons which are in the gift of 
bishops, deans, and chapters, or 
other public bodies, which probably 
number more than a half of the 
whole. The living is vacant: 
thus much the parishioners are 
permitted to know; all else is 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 
For a few weeks indeed, or longer, 
as it may happen, they see or hear 
of a clergyman or two inspecting 
the rectory and the church, who 
doubtless carefully examine the 
rooms and garden, enquire into the 
condition of the croquet ground, 
the supply of water, the nature of 
the society the place affords, and 
the distance from the nearest rail- 
way station and the county town. 
At length the matter is settled, 
and the parishioners, who, we may 
venture to suppose, are somewhat 
interested in the result, have the 
pleasure of finding it in the co- 
lumns of the local paper. They 
may have to wait a little longer 
before they learn what the views 
of their future pastor are, unless 
they can draw any inference from 
those of the patrons. And here is 
one of the greatest anomalies of 
the case. The patron himself may 
have been changed since the last 
appointment was made; an Evan- 
gelical may have succeeded a High 
Church Bishop ; Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer may have filled Lord West- 
bury’s place, or Dean Close been 
supplanted by Archdeacon Denison, 
It matters not; the congregation 
who have grown from childhood, 
perhaps, under one pastor’s care 
must thankfully receive him that is 
sent, and learn (if they can) to suit 
themselves to the colour of the 
theology which for the time pre- 
vails. We know indeed with sor- 


row that the theology of the Church 
of England is a coat of many co- 
lours, though to a certain extent it 
is well that it should be so; but 
surely it is hard that the wearer 
should not be allowed to choose 
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more of one colour and less of 
another; and changes so violent 
and abrupt must tend to shake the 
affection and esteem they are na- 
turally disposed to feel towards her. 
When they wish to find a nursing 
mother, too often they have to deal 
with an arbitrary master. I do 
not here discuss what is the precise 
remedy that should be applied; 
possibly a veto should be given to 
the laity of the parish, or a power 
of submitting to the patron the 
name of some one they would wish. 
I am content to argue that the 
present system is_ indefensible 
and a source of weakness to the 
Church. 

But this is not the whole extent 
of the grievance, though we may 
hope that in some degree that of 
which I now proceed to speak may 
be rendered less grievous by the 
working of the Public Worship 
Bill. It has been easy to smile at 
aggrieved parishioners, but it has 
been found impossible any longer 
to ignore them. The incumbent, 
once appointed, is master of the 
situation, and neither patron nor 
congregation have had any real 
power to control his action, and 
whatever power they have had has 
been so uncertain and expensive 
in its process as virtually to put 
it beyond their reach. Even when 
the law has been declared, evasion 
has been so easy that the offence 
may exist in all its magnitude with- 
out coming within the scope of the 
legal remedy. In those instances 
where there is only incompetency 
or inability to fulfil the duties of 
the charge, there is nothing but to 
wait for the end, and till that comes 
the parish must take care of itself. 
A young man may be appointed to 
a cure of souls who may turn out 
altogether unfitted for the work, or 
he may develop views entirely at 
variance with his ordination vows, 
and succeed in emptying his church; 
but there he remains; these things 
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usually diminish his chance of pre- 
ferment, and till he is preferred 
there is no hope for the unhappy 
people committed to his charge. It 
is quite true a man may not be 
negligent; he may do the utmost 
that lies within his power; but 
simply he is unfitted for the parti- 
cular work he has to perform, and 
in some other post he might be not 
only usefully but more profitably 
employed. For this the Church 
makes no provision, and there is no 
machinery to insure that the round 
pegs should get into the round 
holes. In other professions failure 
is followed by loss of employment. 
The barrister who has proved un- 
equal to conduct a case soon finds 
himself briefless; the merchant 
who finds himself incompetent to 
succeed in one line of business tries 
another, orrelinquishes the pursuit of 
trade. But failure in the clergyman 
involves only greater failure still, for 
in most cases he is compelled by 
the very circumstances of the case 
to remain in the very place and 
under the very conditions under 
which he has ‘already failed. The 
preparation, too, for the work is 
often very incomplete; yet, notwith- 
standing, the youngest and most 
inexperienced incumbent is expected 
to preach his two sermons a week 
as regularly as the most eloquent 
prelate on the Bench, and even 
where he could evidently plead a to- 
tal want of straw, he is not excused 
a single one of his tale of bricks. 
Hence those sad complaints of the 
sermons we are too often condemned 
to hear—hence those empty benches 
which we have too often to de- 
plore. In all these points surely the 
Church of England requires greater 
elasticity, and a power of adapting 
herself more easily to the circum- 
stances of the various cases with 
which she has to deal. She wants, 
as the Bishop of Peterborough well 
pointed out at the Congress last 
year, a body of Mission clergy, who 
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shall be at hand to go on special ser- 
vice whenever they may be called ; 
she wants a half-pay list, to enable 
the aged and worn-out to retire, 
without reducing their stipends, 
often small enough already; she 
wants altogether a vastly in- 
creased scale of remuneration if 
she is to retain a body of highly. 
educated, thoroughly-trained clergy 
in her ranks. But for these things 
ample funds are needed, and those 
funds, I believe, the laity will not 
supply until their own position is 
more fully recognised, some ma- 
chinery provided for expressing our 
corporate will in which the laity 
shall be fairly represented, and 
some stronger executive authority 
to enforce the law, in which the 
laity also shall have a voice, called 
into action. 

But there is yet another point of 
view in which it is of absolute 
necessity that there be some mode 
of ascertaining what the will of the 
members of the Church of England 
is as a whole—a view more impor- 
tant even than that which regards 
her organisation and discipline. Of 
this the Bishop of Peterborough 
last year said that we were try- 
ing to confine; the strong fer- 
mented wine of the nineteenth in 
the bottles of the sixteenth century. 
Is there no danger lest in matters 
of doctrine also, and in some of the 
exponents of our faith, we are at- 
tempting to fight the great battle 
against the powers of evil clad in 
the armour and with the weapons of 
a bygone age? no danger lest in 
attempting to force modern thought 
in religious matters into the precise 
channels that were cut three cen- 
turies ago, in times of intense excite- 
ment and with inadequate know- 
ledge, we shall compel it to burst the 
banks that hold it in, and recklessly 
lose command of a force which, 
rightly guided, might have conferred 
incalculable benefits upon the world? 
It has at length been conceded 
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even by the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury that the 
revision of our English Bible was 
a matter which it was absolutely 
necessary to take in hand, and the 
work is now in progress. That 
revision in itself will cause some 
disturbance in our Book of Common 
Prayer, and some passages in our 
Gospels and Epistles will doubtless 
disappear. But is there not urgent 
need, too, to revise the Prayer 
Book as a whole, and to submit 
to a reverent enquiry some of 
the standards of our faith therein 
contained? Far be it from me to 
deny that doctrine, truly taught 
and faithfully believed, is the best 
foundation for morality, or that 
there are doctrines which have 
been since the Church was founded, 
and will be to the end of time, the 
surest guideposts on the road of 
life, and the true solution of the 
great absorbing problem of man’s 
position here. But our Sixth 
Article expressly declares that 
nothing is required of any man to 
be believed but such as is found in 
Scripture or may be proved thereby 
—a great saving clause which ex- 
pressly reserves to the Church the 
right, nay, the duty, of making 
from time to time such revision 
and alteration as the progress of 
knowledgeand the growth of modern 
thought demand. What though in 
course of centuries she has some po- 
sition to reconsider, some assertions 
even to recall, if in so doing she draw 
nearer to the pure spirit of that early 
Christianity which was preached 
by the Jordan’s side, of that new, 
that Eleventh Commandment which 
Christ came down to earth to bring, 
‘That ye love one another’? What, 
if so she be led once more to gather 
together into one fold all who, in 
her own beautiful words, ‘ hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of 
hfe,’ and accept for her glorious 
mission the fulfilment of that pro- 
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phecy, ‘ There shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd’ ? 

But while asserting that a Church 
with such a mission must be broad 
—must lay more stress on having 
the mind of Christ than on the 
claiming of any ecclesiastical de- 
finition—it would be to neglect 
the lesson of all past history to be 
blind to the fact that in this country 
such a Church, if national, must be 
anti-sacerdotal, and must once and 
for ever reject every notion of set- 
ting up a priesthood in place of 
a Church. This, and this only, is 
the condition of its life. It is read 
in every page of English history; it 
is read in the chapter that is being 
written beneath our eyes. 

There are still, as there were in 
Milton’s time, ‘ Antiquitarians’ (so 
he calls them in his first pamphlet) 
who refuse to see these things, and 
defend or uphold whatever has come 
down from other days. But it 
never can be wise for a Protest- 
ant Church to entrench itself be- 
hind the memories and traditions 
of a bygone age, or to stake its 
existence on the tattered remains of 
a power and authority which, though 
once useful and congenial in another 
age, are no longer in harmony with 
the spirit that animates the world 
to-day. ‘Forgetting the things 
which are behind,’ let the Church 
of England boldly rise to meet 
the wants of society to-day, Let 
her cast no longing lingering look 
on the past, but let the dead bury 
their dead, and resolve to be the 
Church of the Present, that she 
may be also the Church of the 
Future. She has power and wealth, 
learning and organisation. She has 
@ wise, moderate, and conscientious 
laity ; she can depend on the con- 
tinued support of earnest ministers, 
such as those that hold a sacred 
place in the memories of many 
of us, men whose example we fain 
would follow in life, by whose 
loving words we would be consoled 
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in death—men labouring too often 
for scant reward here, unhonoured, 
and perhaps unknown, and yet— 


With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling 
mart ; 
Plying their daily task with busier 
feet 
Because their secret souls some holy 
strain repeat. 


The Church’s future depends on 
the course she takes; but whatever 
befall her, we may well hope that 
Christianity, in the larger sense, 
will extend its civilising influences 
year by year. In the experienced 
words of a great statesman of the 
last century, ‘The cause of the 
Church of England is included in 
that of religion, not that of religion 
in the Church of England.’ 

R, A, A. 


Erratum 


In September Number, p. 394, col. 2, line 32, for vates rcad fates. 





